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| The Axatomr of a HorsE; being an ad 


and compendious Deſcription of all his Parts; with their 
Actions and Uſes: Illuſtrated with Ficur ts curi- 
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An Account of all the DTSEA SES Weich vo 
Hos ESs, with their $; Ns, Cauſes, and Merhod of Cure 3 1 


wherein many Detects in the Farriers Practice are 
now carefully ſupply'd, their Errors expos'd 
and amended, and 'the Art greatly im- | 
proved and advanced, accor 
do the lateſt Diſcoveries. 
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IS the general Uſe and Service of | 
| Horſes has render'd them more 
S + $1E worth the Notice and Regard of 

548 & Mankind, than any other of the 

“KBrute Creatures; fo there has in 
moſt Ages of the World been a 
more than ordinary Care taken, 
„ not only to model and fit them 
for their reſpective Services, but alſo of their Breed and 

Preſervation: And we find Horſes were of ſo great Ac- 
count with the Ancients, that even Ariſtotle, - Xeno- 

phon, Pliny, and others of greateſt Genius among them, i 
have beſtow'd ſome of their Labours that Way, being 4 
ſenſible how much a good and ſerviceable Breed of 3 
Horſes conduc'd to the Benefit of the Community: , 

both in Peace and War: Neither have the Moderns =_ 

been leſs induſtrious in all theſe Matters, but have  ' 
made many excellent Improvements in Horſemanſhip » 

For about the Time that Painting, Sculpture, .and _ 
other Arts were reviv'd in Italy, the Art of Riding 
and of perfecting Horſes for the Wars, and in all uſe= _ 
ful and genteel Exerciſes, was then alſo cultivated, 
and afterwards improved by Frenchmen, who went to ; 

Rome and Naples, on purpoſe to be inſtructed therein. 2A 
Though the Perfection to which that Art is now arri- 4 
ved, is by all the ableſt Maſters throughout Europe, 
juſtly aſcribed to the Noble Duke of Newcaftle, who 
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' Creature * is 1 Aiede to what his Services 


really deſerve. For albeit the fame Perſons, who were 


the firſt Improvers of Horſemanſhip, were no leſs ſtu- 


dious of their Dilcaſes, and were alſo the firſt of all 
the Moderns,” who ſeem to have writ profeſſedly of 
them; yet it muſt be own'd, their Writings are more 
like Syſtems of old Afrrology, than as if they had been 
compoſed for the Cure of Horſes: Neither can this 
be thought very ſtrange; if it be conſidered, that 
theſe Authors bad no other Means of arriving at their 
Skill, but by adding from Books of Phyſick and Sur- 


| gery, what they judg'd neceſſary to perfect the com- 


mon and received Practice of Farriers, which in thoſe 
ITimes was of; a very maſculine Kind, and had been 
handed ddwn thro*-many: ignorant Ages, without any 
other RR than what had. nian OL Rote 
and Cuſtom. 
Nc it is very ui ro 1 how thoſe 1 
ane uninſtructed in the Principles of any particular 
Art, may be miſled in what they copy and borrow. 
from it; for as they are not Judges themſelves, \they 


will neither be apt to make Choice of the beſt Au- 


thors; nor can it be ſuppoſed, it they did, that they 
ſhould mend the Matter very much, in a Science ſo 
much complicated as that of Phyſick, c. and which, 
by the Ignorance of thoſ&and the preceding Times; 
was it ſelf embarraſſed with many idle and whimſical 
Dreams, not to be met With, or at leaſt depended on. 
by. ancient Writers, and which have been abſolutely 
3 ſince the modern Diſcoveries have cleared the 
Way to true Knowledge. 

And that this was — Caſe 5 theſe Gentlemen, who 
firſt put Pen to Paper, on the Diſcales of Horſes, 


evident from their 1 in Judicious Collections, for in t — 


We 
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The P'RBFACE 
we have all the Refuſe of phyſical Authors; and moſt 
Books that are at this Day-extant upon the Subject, 
have been formed upon the Writings of thoſe Perſons; 
ſo that the Cure of Horſes ſeems to be but very little 
underſtood, notwithſtanding all the Care and Pains 
that has been taken to perfect it. 
HSblleyſell was fo ſenſible of this, and of the bad 
Cuſtoms which had obtain'd among the Farriers of 
Francè in his Time, that it put him upon a more di- 
ligent Search into the Buſineſs, by conſulting the beſt 
Authors of Phyſick and Surgery, as himſelf takes No- 
tice; whereby he has indeed not only deliver d a more 
| fafe and regular Practice, than any that went before 
him, but has alſo introduced Methods altogether new, 
with a great Variety of Medicines, which before. had 
never taken Place in the Diſeaſes of Horſes; | But 
yer, for all this, he was himſelf infected with many 
of the Errors of his Predeceſſors; for he is. {o ſexupu- 


lous as to Times and Seaſons, and ſo much ty'd up 


to Cuſtom, that it even renders his Methods very im- 
_ pratticable in many Circumſtances ; and as he was not 
_ rightly acquainted with the Animal OEconomy, he 
has accounted for many of the Diſeaſes, not from, the 
true Mechaniſm of the Body of a Horſe, but in a ſpe- 
culative and abſtracted Way; which is ſo far from 
leading any one into the Nature and Cauſe of Diſeaſes, 
that it muſt rather bewilder his Pupils, and bring 
them farther into the Dark 7 
Nor are theſe the only Things wherein that Author 
is blameable; but if we examine into his Method 
of Cure, it is ſo imperfect and perplexed in many 
Places, by frequent Digreſſions, that a Man muſt be 
well acquainted with the Subject, or at more than 
ordinary Pains to reap any great Advantage from it: 
And as to his Medicines, tho* many of them are, na 
doubt, extraordinary good, and very well adapted to 
their ſeveral Intenrions; yet it is very plain, he has 
inſerted a Number af others with long and ans 
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| Encomiums on their Vertues and Excellencies, which, 
upon the ſtricteſt Examination, has proceeded more 
from a fond Opinion he has had of them, than from 
any real Virtues in them: Beſides, that many of 
them are ſo coſtly, that in the Proceſs of ſome regular 


Cures, they muſt exceed the Price of my ordinary 


Here. 5 
Neither has he been able to obviate the Obj jections, 
Which we find have been made to himſelf, fon inſert= _ 
ing ſuch vaſt Numbers of Remedies ; for what he al- 
ledges concerning the Variety of Conſtitutions, is ve- 


ry little to the Purpoſe, ſince a Medicine of the ſame 


Intention needs only be made ſtronger or weaker in 
the principal Ingredients; or if any Alteration be ne- 


ceſſary, that ought to depend upon a Change or 


Com plication of Symptoms; all which ſhould be 
: 42 explained by thoſe who deliver Inſtitutions of 
Cure. And as for his Chymical Proceſſes, we look 
upon many of them as unneceſſary Implements, which 
only help to fill up his Book, and ſhew more of Pomp 
and Offtentation, than any real Uſe; eſpecially ſince 
there are but few of them which vary much from 
the common received Forms; and if it was otherwiſe, 
they could not eaſily be comply'd with by any who 
are unacquainted with the Chymiſt's Art, or unpro- 
_ vided, with the Inſtruments that are proper to make 
them. __ 
But if Solteyſell, oo] is defray reputed the beſt 


Author, was even faulty in theſe Reſpe&s, notwith- 


ſtanding all the Pains he had taken; What can we 
hope from thoſe of leſs Learning and Ability, who | 
have only deliver'd Things at Second-hand ? Of theſe, 
all Nations have produced ſufficient Store, whoſe 
Precepts have been as much, if not more, followed 
than Original Authors ; but none have been ſo much 
abus'd that Way, as ourſelves; For altho' we have had 
the Reputation of improving many Arts beyond what 
125 others have done; and tho that of Horſemanſhip Was 
even 
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even bake: to its greateſt Perfection, by the ro 
Perſon whom we have already taken Notice of; yet 
we have hardly one who has treated of the Diſcaſes of 
Horſes in any tolerable Way. Blundevil, who was 
the firſt of any great Repute amongſt us, is now al- 
moſt quite forgot. As for Markham and De Grey, 
with others of later Date, they were only Copiers 
from him, as himſelf was alſo a Copier and 'Tranſ- 
lator from the Italians; and what theſe Authors have 
with ſo much Aſſurance taken from the common 
Rote, and added as their own, is, generally ſpeaking, 
the molt inſignificant of any Thing they have deli- 


vered ; ſo that it is no Wonder, if the Practice of 


thoſe be very abſurd, ho tie themſelves up to their 
Rules. * 
The Want of proper Helps | is ; certainly a very great A 
| Diſadvantage, not only to the Furriers, but to all 
| thoſe who are intereſted in Horſes ; for tho* they may 
practiſe with Certainty enough in ſome Operations, 
and in many common Accidents that require only 
outward Applications, yet they muſt needs be at a 
great Loſs in moſt Diſeaſes, where the Maſs of Blood 
is affected; and therefore, we find in all ſuch Caſes, 
their main Recourſe is to Bleeding and Purging ; and 
whether that be proper or not, they neither know 
themſelves, nor can their Books inform them: And 
when a Horſe gives Signs of inward Sickneſs, the Book 
(Which is chiefly made up of a Parcel of inſignificant 
Receipts) furniſhes them with a Cordial- drink, com- 
posꝰ'd of ſome Spices, or a few Herbs to be boil'd i in 
Ale or White-wine; and if one Drench or two does 
not make a Cure, they are at a great Loſs what to do 


. next: Having no other Notion of Medicines, but as 


if they work'd by a Sort of Magick. 7 
That this is the common and ordinary Way of | 
Practice among Horſes, every one knows. We can 
not, however, but own, there are many Gentlemen, 
and alſo ſome of the ableſt Furriers, who have not 
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The PREPACE:. 
confin'd themſelves ſo much to Cuſtom; but have 
fallen upon better Methods than thoſe generally pre- 
ſerib'd; and we find ſeveral very good Remedies 
handed from one to another, which are not to be met 
with in Books; but yet, as moſt are unacquainted 
with the Requiſites neceſſary for the right Admini- 
ſtration of theſe Remedies, they often prove as Wea- 
pons in unskilful Hands, which may either do Good 
or Hurt, as they happen to be right or wrong ap- 
ply' d; and if there be ſome who know how to apply 
them better than others, yet while their Methods 
are not communicated to the Publick, and thereby 
rendred of general Uſe, the Art can be but little ad- 


From all which Reaſons, and the frequent Com- 
plaints of thoſe who are the greateſt Sufferers by 
the Deficiency of this Art, we have been induced 
to propoſe this our New Guide; wherein we have 
not only deliver d an Account of all the Diſcaſes 
incident to Horſes, with the Method of Cure, but 
alſo the Anatomy of a Horſe; the Knowledge of 
which being as neceſſary to Farriers, as that of 
the human Body to Phyſicians and Surgeons; and 
we are in Hopes it will meet with the more ready Re- 
ception, becauſe the Attempts that have been made 
of this Kind already by Signior Ruini, and Mr. Snape, 


en. 8 


late Farrier to King Charles II. have both been in 


ſome meaſure rendred fruitleſs; the firſt having 
_ writ. in a Language unknown to us, and at a Time 
when this. Art was in a manner in its Infancy ; 
and the other having never publiſh'd any Thing pro- 
feſſedly of, Diſeaſes, (tho' he fully intended it) but 
only his Volume of Anatomy, which, beſides that 
it is very rarely to be met with, is alſo ſo large, 
and incumbred with ſo, many Things foreign to the 
Purpoſe, as makes it, in a great meaſure, unprofit- 
able to thoſe for whom it was principally intended. 
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And therefore, that we might avoid theſe Incon- 
veniencics, we have in our Anatomical Part wholly 
ſtudied the Benefit of ſuch as are unacquainted with 

the Subject, having deſcrib'd all the Parts of a Horſe, 
with their ſeveral Uſes, in as ſhort and conciſe a Man- 
ner as poſſible, and at the ſame Time omitted nothing 
that is abſolutely material; and we have not only 
rectified ſeveral Miſtakes in Mr. Snape, but have ad- 
ded many Things from the modern Diſcoveries, 
which are not to be met with in that Author, and 
which are very neceſſary to the Knowledge of Diſ- 
eaſes.” Neither need we make any Apology for the 
hard Appellations of ſome of the Muſcles, other than 

- what Mr. Snape has already done, vz. That whereas 

moſt of them have the ſame Uſe with thoſe of- the 

human Body, he therefore thought it prudent to retain 


the ſame Names, believing it would be too nn 
in him to impoſe others. 


The Figures ek the ſeveral Parts are by all own'd 
'fo neceſſary, that we need not ſay any Thing to recomi- | 
mend them, they being conſtant Helps, not only to 
taoſe who are Strangers to the Subject, but alſo to 
uch as are acquainted therewith; and though we are 
in this Reſpect chiefly indebted to the Indruſtry of Mr. 
Snape, as he was to Ruini, for many of them, yet we 
doubt not of Approbation in the Choice we have 
made, as we have not any that are _ but ſuch ; 
as are of moſt Importance. 
As to our Treatiſe of Diſeaſes, it is partly the 

| Reſult of ſome Obſervations that were made while 
J attended the Army, and partly of ſome that have 
been made fince; during which Time we have care- 
fully taken Notice of all thoſe Things, both in Books 
and in Practice, that were the chief Hindranees to 
the Advancement of the Farrier's Art; and what 
Steps we have taken to put it upon a better Foot- 
ing, will be judged reaſonable, by ſuch as have pe- 


ruled Mr, — s Book, POT thoſe ſhort Dine 
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ſions, where he has accounted for ſome Diſeaſes that 
were the leaſt known by Farriers. The ſame Method 


Nr. Snape has obſerved in theſe few, we have carefully 


followed throughout the whole, which although it 
may ſeem ſomewhat difficult at firſt View, to thoſe _ 
who are unacquainted with the Animal OEconomy ; * 
yet as all is founded upon the Make, Frame, and Diſ- 
poſition of a Horſe's Body, and is therefore plainly 
demonſtrable to Senſe, it will in the End be found 
more eaſy than the uſual rut that have been 


only built upon Figment and Fancy. 


But, that the Reader may the more readily over- 
come thoſe Difficulties, we have endeavoured to de- 


ſcribe all the Diſeaſes in a Way that is the moſt fa- 


miliar and intelligible, having ranked thoſe together, 
that have the neareſt Dependence upon each other: 


and in ſuch a Manner, that the underſtanding of 


one, may lead him inſenſibly into the Knowledge of 
another: A Method not hitherto obſerved, or right- 
ly underſtood, by any of our Authags. We have 
| likewiſe been more than ordinarily careful, in diſtin- 
guiſhing, with Reſpe& to Signs and Cauſes, and in 
providing for the ſeveral Accidents that may happen, 
than which nothing conduces more to the Cure and 
Preſervation of brute Creatures, who are incapable of | 
declaring their Infirmities ; and becauſe many of the 
Diſeaſes of Horſes have a near Affinity with thoſe of 
the human Body, and as the comparing the one with 
the other, muſt needs tend very much to the Advance- 
ment of this Art; we have therefore. taken Notice of 
that in many Particulars, ſo far as the Mechaniſm 
of a Horſe may occaſion the ſame Symptoms and 
Accidents; and wherever they differ, we have endea- 
voured to put it in as clear a Light as poſſible, . and 


have accordingly accommodated the Method of Cure: 
And as the right Adminiſtration of proper Reme- 
dies is of no leſs Importance, we have taken particular 
5 Care in that Reſpect, having not only, in all Caſes, 

in- 
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inſerted ſuch as are known to be of moſt Efficacy, 
but alſo laid down the Precautions neceſſary in all 
their ſeveral Intentions; and herein we have ſtudied 
both the Eaſe and Profit of the Practitioner, by freeing 
him of thoſe long and tedious Compoſitions, where- 
with moſt Books ſo much abound, and which are 
_ chiefly made up of a Number of uſeleſs and inſigni- 
ficant Ingredients: But theſe Things I have conſi- 
dered in a Treatiſe apart, concerning the Medicines 
proper for Horſes, which is a Supplement to this, and 
has met with the Approbation of the beſt Judges. 
Ass to the Defects and Errors we have already ta- 
ken Notice of, in the common and ordinary Practice; 
as alſo thoſe committed by the Abuſe of Tents, the 
Application of greaſy Dreſſings, and many other 
Things too tedious to be inſerted here, we hope, we 
need make no Apology for ſo doing, ſince it will ap- 
pear to any one who ſhall peruſe the following Trea- 
tiſe, that our Meaning in this was not to find Fault; 


. but in order to their Amendment. For wherever 8 


have obſerved any thing in the received Method, or 
in any Author, ſupported by Experience, and agree- 
able to the Principles of Art, we have been ſo far 
from rejecting it, that we have rather recommended it 
to the World by ſuch Explanations, as we judged ne- 
ceſſary to render it more intelligible and uſetul. 
All that think neceſſary to perfect this Sub ject, 
will be contained in a Treatiſe which will be ſhortly 
publiſhed, containing the Order and Oeconomy that 
13 neceſſary 1 in the Diet and Exerciſe of Horſes. | 
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HE Hodies of all Quadrupeds, as auell as 1 
Aen, are compoſed of different Parts nubich e 
| GS are adapted to their ſeveral Functions: 15 
bone are ſolid, as the Bones and Cartilage s 
or bers are ſoft, as the Glands aud Muſcular 
Ulle; and ſome are of a middle Nature, as 
the Ligaments of the Foints, and Tendons of the MU 
cles. But whether their particular Structure be looſe 
or ſol14, or between both, it is very certain that all are 
made up of ſmall Fibres or Threads, T his is ſo plainiy ob- 
ſervable in the ſoft Parts, that it needs no manner of 
| Proof, ſince every one muſt have taken Notice, in tearing 
| Fleſh aſunder, that it is compos'd of little Parcels: or 
|  Bunales, and theſe Parcels may again be aivided into 
5 others which are Jeſs, and aſteræwards into ſiugle 
I Threaas, which are inſinitely ſmaller than a Hair: Na- 
b 
| 


ng - £ P 5 


* 


ture has alſo obſerv'a the ſame Oeconomy in the Stru. 

cure of the hard Parts; for when we cut a Bone acroſs, "i 

all the Poruli, or little Holes, which form the Interſtices  _. Ma 

of its Fibres, arein moſt Parts of it, plainly perceivabie; —_— 

| BY and if it be cut lengthways, their Direction and Courſe _ 

eee, ont „ 

* But of all the different Subſtances whereof an Auimal 
Boa is compoſed, that wan Anatomiſts call a 1 
8 * N 4 ranc, 
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at the Ends of moſt Bones, is harder and leſs pliable than 


4 The IN TRODPUCTION. 


brane, 7s, newt to 4 Fibre, the moſt ſimple in its Stru- 
ure, it being a thin eupande Subſtance, which has 
Length and Breaath without much T hickneſs ; ſo that 
it ſeems only to be made up of ſingle Threads, laid 
tengthways and acroſs, like a fine Web. We find ſome of 
them pretty thick, eſpecially townras their Origin; but 
others much thinner thau the Film of an Eeg : The 
awhole Bbay is wrapd up in one of theſe, and every 


particular Part has a membranous Cover, which pre- 


ſerves it from the Tajuries it would be epos d to from 
thoſe Parts which lie next it. Some Parts are in- 
volvy'd in double Membranes, as the Brain, and Pith of 
the Back, &c. which are very ſoft and delicate, and 
could not be eaſily preſerv'd by a ſingle one. _ . 
But beſides their Office of covering and defending all 
Parts of rhe Body, ſome of them ſerve as Bags or Caſes, 
for Food aud Excrements; others are form'd intoConauits, 
for the Blood and animal Fnices, But ſome oft heſe being 


partly muſcular, and partly membranous, they may be 


Properly ſaid to be of a mix'd Nature, as are moſt of the 


 Munuſcles, and many other Subſtances throughout the Body. 


The Muſcles are made up of fleſhy and ten dinous Fibres ; 


hich king of Structure is necefſary to their Action, they 
Veing the Inſtruments of Motion. Almoſt all Muſcles are 
feſhy and ſoft in the Midale, and for that Reaſon are ca- 
 pable of being contrabted and dilated; for if they were 
_ otherwiſe, it would be impoſſible for any Creature to 
move; whereas by the Figure they are of, we find em 

ready to anſwer every Iuclination of the Mina,uvithout 


Pain or Stiffneſs. The Muſcles are of different Figures, 


ſome flat, as thoſe on the Rim of the Belly; others more 


round, as thoſe of the Thighs and Lags, ſome of which, 


towards their Tuſertions, terminate in a ſtrong, nervous, 


ſinewy Subſtance, called a Tendon. © 
 ALigament is more compact and firm than a Tendon, 
but not altogether ſo hard as a Cartilage. It is that 


Subſtance which ties the Foints together; whereof ſome. 


are round, as thoſe which we obſerve faſtned to the Heal 
of a Bone, and the Inſide of its Socket; others are flat, 


aud cover the Foints like ſo many Pieces of Leather 


nail d on, to keep the two Bones from falling aſunder, 
ana to preſerve an Uniformity in their Motion. _ 
A Cartilage, or Griſtle, which we obſerve more or leſs 


the 


ff 
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the Ligaments: Theſe being of a ſmooth Surface, and 


dere not thus, fortify'd, might therefore be worn and 
_ dbraded Dytherr Morin. 


moderately thick, are a. :Defeuce to the Ends of the 
Bones, which are more hard and brittle; and if they 


N * 
5 % # 


The Bones are of the moſt hard and compact Subſtance 
of the whole Body, they are withonr Senſe,as are alſo the 


 Ligaments and Cartilages,otherwiſe they would be unfit 
to anſwer their particular Functions: But notwith and- 


ing their Inſenſibility, ifany of them happen to be 4iſeas'g, 


they may cauſe Pain, and create a great deal of Trouble. 
As the Bones are, of all the Parts which compoſe an 


animal Body, the moſt ſolid, the Glands, or Kernels, are 
reckou'ã among the ſofteſt, being curious Bundles of Veſ- 


. 
* a 


ſels, which are infinitely ſmall, and laid cloſely together, 


in many Circumvolutions and Turnings: From ſome of 


_ theſe are ſeparated Excrements, and from others Fulces, 


which have their peculiarUſes,as will beſhewn hereafter. 
The Veins and Arteries, Nerves, and Lymphatick/Ve ets, 


are the Conauits ana Pipes, through which all the liaui 


Fices of the Body do paſs. The Arteries are Veſſels 
mohich carry the Hood from the Heart to the Extremitles, 
and the Veins are the Chanels which carry back that 


Portion of it which is more than ſufficient for the Not 


rifument of the particular Members. The Nerves are of 
a compact Subſtance, like ſo many toughCoras, of a white 


Colour, and different Sives, ſome being pretty large, o 
 thers infinitely ſmall; and the they ſeem to be ſolid and 


imperforate, that is to ſay, without any viſible Bore or 


Cavity iu them, yet it is very certain they . the &- 
e 


nimal Spirits from the Brain into all Parts of the Body; 
and are the Inſtruments which communicate all Svnſa- 
tions to the Imagination. Z he Lymphatick Veſſels are of 


a amore thin Texture, and carry a clear tranſparent Li- 
gquor, auhich is alſo ſubſervient to the Functions of Nature. 
In ſport, all the Parts of the Body, auhether thoſe that 


are bara, or thoſe which are denominated ſoft Parts, 
are nourifſued by Blood, and their peculiar ꝓuices pro- 
aue d of Blood: Neither is it improbablethat the whole 
aumai Frame is compos's of the ſeveral Modificatious 


of Veins, Arteries, Nerves, and Lymphbatick Veſſels. 


| Theſe Things being premiſes, for the Benefit of ſuch as 


_ are Strangers to the Study of Anatomy, I ſhall now pro- 


ceed to handle the Subjett particutariy,:and take every 


% 


Part as it lies in its proper Order. Ba CHAP. 


%% 


| T he Anatomy of 4a HORSE. | CHAP, I. 


CHAP. I, 


Of the Parts which inveſt and cover the 
©  ephole Boah. Y 1 
5. I. Of the Hair, Scarfikin, Hide, and Fleſpy Pannicle. 


54 


a "A 


The Hair. I N deſcribing the Parts of a Horſe, the firſt 
3 = Thing that preſents to our View, is the 
Hair, which may not improperly be called the uppermoſt 
Cover of the whole Body. It will be very little to our pur- 
| Poſe to ſpend time about its Production, or how it comes 
to be of ſo many different Colours ; I ſhall therefore pro- 
ceed to obſerve, that the Hair is both an Ornament and a 
Defence to all Animals. That which we call his Coat, is 
not only agreeable to the Eye in a plump young Horſe, but 
a Defence from the Injuries of Cold and Heat, and the Ac- 
cidents to which he would be often expos'd, in his feeding 
among Shrubs and Buſhes; and that which grows out 
to ſome Length on the Footlock, is a no leſs Defence to 
that prominent Part, when he travels on ſtony Ways, or 
in froſty Weather, when the Roads are cruſted, which 
otherwiſe would be very much expos'd to Wounds and 
Bruiſes. As for the Main, Tail, and Foretop, they add 
greatly to the Beauty of a Horſe, and are a ſuitable Decore- 
ment to a Creature of ſo much Fire and Mettle. 8 | 
TheCutic: I he firſt fleſhy Tegument, or Cover, is 
n 5 the Sari aniet at which riſes ſo eaſi- 
= Iy into a Bliſter, by being pinch'd or ſcald- 
ed; it is not endu'd with any tender Senſation, but will bear 
the Touch without Pain ; it is produc'd from the Hide, 
which it involves and covers on all Parts, and has from 
thence its Nouriſhment. Its Uſe is not only to cover the 
true Skin, and defend it from thoſe painful Senſations to 
which it would be expos'd, as we daily obſerve, when it is 
fretted off; but as it reſembles a curious Net- work, and is 
full of little Holes or Pores, it is thereby ſuited to give way 
to the Excrementitious Matter which continually exhales 


from the Body. 1 TE 15 
The Hide. The next common Covering. is the in 
5 (properly ſocall'd) or Hide, which lies im- 
mediately under the other, It is nouriſh'd with Veins, Ar- 
e RT 5 
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teries, Sc. and is alſo porous for the Paſſage of Sweat, or 
Other perſpirable Matter, which is ſeparated from a vaſt 
Number of little Glands, which lie on the Inſide of it; 
and as the Scarfskin is a Defence to the Hide, ſo the Hide 
is 7 er - rage other Parts which lie under it. | 
Underneath the Skin is plac'd the fleſh 95 5% f 
Pannicle, which is mubular end helps 1 : Sx ad 1 8 
draw the Skin into Wrinkles, by which reer 
Means a Horſe throws off the Duſt, Flies, or other Things 
that hurt him. It is alſo nouriſh'd with its proper Veins | 
and Arteries, Sc. and beſides its peculiar Uſes, it ſerves, in 
concert with the Skin, to defend the Body from external 
Injuries, vis. by keeping it warm in Winter, and prevent- 
ing a too great Exhalation of the Spirits in hot Weather, 


F. II. Of the Fat and common Membrane of the Muſcles. 


Beſides theſe Teguments abo vemention'd, The Fat. 
there is the Fat, and common Aſembraneo ef- 
the Muſcles. The Fat which lies between the fleſhy Pan- 
nicle and the ſaid Membrane, is diſtinguiſh'd from that 
which covers the Caul, by its Oilineſs, and is ſaid to be 
generated of the more unctuous Particles of the Blood, 
werking thro' the Veſſels, and detain'd there by the Cloſe- 
_ neſs of the ſaid Pannicle. It is not one continu'd Covering 
in Horſes, as in Bullocks, and ſome other Animals, but 
_ chiefly fills up the Interſtices of the Muſcles externally, 
and is not only a Defence, as the other Teguments are, 
but ſerves to make a Horſe look plump, ſmooth, and Z 
beautiful. How far it is capable of being again converted 
into Nouriſhment, I ſhall not offer here to determine. 


As to the Membrane of the Muſcles, % nen 
i» which is the innermoſt of all the common ed of 
* Teguments, it is {aid to take its Origin 52 Muſeles. 
e from the Back; and ſpreading it ſelf aal! 
0 over the Body, is knit to their proper Coats by a great 
6 Number of ſmall Fibres, yet not ſo cloſely as to hinder 


their Action: It is in a Horſe conſiderably thick, and 
ſerves to ſtrengthen and confirm all the Muſcles in their 
Proper Situation, and to be a Capſula, or Caſe, to defend 
them from Injuries e ne 
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„ 
Of the lower Belly. 33 
SL 07 its proper Tnveſtiture and To eguments. . 


Y the lowes Belly, is to be e all that Cavity . 
D which is below the Midriff, and is encompaſs d by the 
| Short-ribs,the Pointof theBreaſt- bone, Loins, Hanch-bones, 
and Share- bones, and isfill'd with Guts, and other Entrails. 
The proper Teguments of the lower Belly, are the 
Muſcles, and the Membrane which lies under them, 
call'd the Peritoneum. 
Huf Poir of The Muſcles are of different Shapes and 
Muſcles — Figures, according to their ſeveral Uſes. 
| to the lower Theſe on the lower Belly are divided into five 
8 Pair; the uppermoſt are called the ob/ique 
9 1 deſcending Muſcles, and derivetheir Origin 
from the Sides of the Breaſi-bone, the Points of ſome of 
the lowermoſt Ribs, where they reſemble the Teeth of a 
Saw; from the Tips of the Croſs-proceſſes of the Joinings 
The ee of the Rack -· bone in the Loins, and run ſſop- 
| deſcending ing downwards into the white Line, which is : 
Pair. only a tendinous Subſtance, form'd by the 
Endings of ſuch of thoſe Muſcles as meet 
und are determin'd in it, and reaches from the Point of 


the Sword-like Griſtle of the Breaſt. bone, as low as the 


Share- bone, dividing the lower Belly in the Middle. 
Theſe two Muſcles have their Inſertion from below the 
Navel downwards to the End - __ IF — | ho X: 1 
The next are the obhlique aſcendin air; 
Aeta. they riſe from the upper Part of the Hanch- 
bone, and from the Proceſſes of the Verte- 
| bre of the Loins and Os ſacrum,, and taking a contrary 
Courſe to thoſe above deſcrib'd, they gar inſerted partly 
pn the Ends of the Short-ribs, and partly on the white 
Line, from the Point of the Breaſt-bone down to the Na- 
vel. Their Action is different from the former; for as 
thoſe draw the lower Part of the Belly ſide- ways, towards 
the Breaſt, from whence they ariſe, fo theſe draw down 
the Cheſt ſomewhat aſlant towards the Loins. 
The fireight The third Pair are call'd the Redti, or 
Pair, ſtreight Muſcles; becauſe their Fibres run in 
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Cup. II. The Anatomy of a Honss, 7 
a ſtreight Line from their Origin, at the Sides of the a- 
bovemention'd Griſtle, and the Ends of the Baſtard-ribs 
to the Share- bone, where they are inſerted. There are in 
theſe, ſeveral tendi nous Interſtices, which are the Cauſe 
why ſome Anatomiſts hase divided them into divers 
Muſcles. They ſhorten the Belly, by drawing the Breaſt 
and 3 towards each other. 

The fourth Pair are call'd the Pyrami- The Pyramidal 
dal, from the Reſemblance they bear to a Pai. 
n being broad at Bottom, and growing gradually 
narrower towards the Top: They ſeem to be deriv'd from 
the ſtreight Muſcles, and are «ſting to them in con- 
tracting the Belly, 1 

The laſt are the 7 r or Croſs The Tranſverſe 
; Muſcles, which have their Origin from the Pair. 
lowermoſt Baſtard-ribs on each Side, from the tranſverſe 
Proceſſes of the Joints, or V ertebræ of the Loins and 
Haunch-bones, from whence, running acrols the Belly, 


f they are inſerted ; in the white Line. 


Beſides that theſe Muſcles are a Cover and Support to 
the lower Belly; they have not only their particular Of- 
faces, but act in concert with each other, and give their 
mutual Aſſiſtance in compreſſing the Guts, to the Expul- 
ſion of their Excrements, 

Underneath the Muſcles lies the Perito- The perito- 
num, which is the next proper Tegument næum. 
of the Guts. It is a double Membrane of an oval Figure 


5 and is thought to derive its Origin from that which in- 
3 volves the Pith of the Loins; its Inſide is very ſmooth, 
4 and lin'd with a ſort of Mucus, which roceeds from the 


Guts, over which it is 2 From this Membrane all 
the lower Parts of the Be ly are furniſhed either with their 
proper Membranes, It has Ligaments, 
ps to bind all the Guts in their proper 8i- 
& tuation, that no violent Motion may diſplay them; it al 
+ affords a ſtronger Ligament to the Liver, and is a great 
h=uppor: to a vaſt Number of ſmall Veſſels, which would 
Leither be broke, or twiſted in ſo long a Courſe, were 871 . 


3B 1 ot t preſery 4 within! its Duplicature. 


8. I. of rhe Caul. 
| The Caul ſeems to be a proper Invelop- 3 
Animals 


9144 


8 The Anatomy of aHorss. Chr. II. 
Animals ſpread all over them; tho' in a Horſe it is often 
| ſeen to lie forward in Wrinkles, which may be occafion'd by 
his violent Labour. It is in Figure like a Purſe- Net, being 
double, and open at Top, but knit together towards the 
Bottom: It adheres to the lower Part of the Stomach, and 
likewiſe to the Spleen, and hollow Side of the Liver. By 
its under-fide it is faſten'd to that Part of the Gut Colon, 
which lies under the Stomach lengthways, and likewiſe 
to the Sweet-bread, and beginning of the ſmall Guts. 
In U. Ass the Caul has plenty of Fat, it not only 
ſexrves to keep the Neri of the Stomach, 
and moſt of the Guts moiſt, but alſo to cheriſh them with 
its Warmth: And beſides this, it has likewiſe a further 
Uſe, vis. To ſuſtain a vaſt Number of Branches of Veſ- 
ſels which paſs between its Membranes to the Stomach, 
— . /// 5m 0 TRE ora 


8.111. Of the Gllen, Stomach, Cuts, and Meſentery. 


The Gullet,  Tho' all the Gullet be not contain'd in 
the lower Belly, yet as it is an Appendage Mi 
to the Stomach, and the Funnel thro' which every Thing 
paſſſes into it; a Deſcription of it cannot be ſo proper any 
- where elſe, ac in this Plice, ou nu nat teen.” 

It is hollow and round, beginning at the Root of the | 

Tongue, behind the Head of the Windpipe, under which 
it paſſeth, turning a little to the Right, to give Way to tbe 
great Artery; afterwards inclining to the Left, it paſſes 
thro' the Midriff, and is inſerted into the Stomach to- 

c ⁊ of On oro 

It conſiſts of three Coats or Caſes; the outermoſt ſeems 

to come from the Pleura, &c, the middlemoſt is muſcular 

and thick, conſiſting of twoRanks of fleſhy Fibres aſcend- 
ing and deſcending obliquely croſs one another: The in- 
nermoſt is membranous, with ſtreight Fibres only; its Veins 
communicate with thoſe on the Breaſt and Neck, as do al- 
1s, Ne "kg ſo its Arteries. At its beginning it has two 
e large Glands or Kernels, which ſeparate a 
Moiſture to keep its Inſide glib, to facilitate the Paſſage f 
the Blood, Sc. Where it is inſerted into the Stomach, it is 
com poſed of a pretty thick Subſtance made up of circular 
and fleſhy Fibres, whereby it contracts and dilates it ſelf, to 
give way to theAliment,or ſhut up the Stomachat pleaſure. 
This is call'd the left or upper Orifice of the Stomach ;'and 


that 


cious on the le 
generally ſpeaking, more or leſs, according to the Size of 


Cr. II. The Anatomy of Hox sk. 9 
that whereby it diſcharges it ſelf i into the Duodenum, 
its right or lower Orifice. 


The Stomach is round, and ſomewhat The Sremach. 
long, ö Bag pipe, but more capa- 
t 


Side than the right; its Magnitude is, 


the Horſe. It is alſo compoſed of three Caſes, the outer- 
moſt of which ſeems to riſe from the Peritoncum; ; the 


| ſecond is Muſcular and fleſhy ; and the laſt a Continua- 
8 tion of the innermoſt Coat of the Gullet. 


It has Arteries from the Cæliacal Branch Its Veſſels. 


of the Aorta, and Veins from the Sp/enick, 


and the Gaftricks, a Vein common to its left Side Fe 


the Caul, and one common to the Caul and the right : 


Side from the Meſentericks; and laſtly, the 75 ie 
which comes from the Porta. 


It has Branches from the . Its Nerves. 


| Nerves, which noon | eg, numerous, 
are the Occaſions o 


its being ſo very Tuiceptible « of Hun- 


ger, and all other Senſations. 


The Uſe of the Stomach is to concoct uU. f 


and digeſt the Aliment, ſo as to render it fit 


for Nouri ſhment; and this is perform'd chiefly An its 
Muſcular Motion, which is manifeſt from its Stru 


and the Power it has of contracting it ſelf into thoſe Ru 
g, which we diſcover in it when it is em ty. | 
After the Stomach come the Guts, which, The @ure. 


according to Mr. Snape's Computation, are 


in Number fix, to wit, the ſmall Gut, the Cæcum or blind 
Gut, the three Colons, and the freight Gut. 

The ſmall Gut (which! in a Mani is divided The ſmal Gut. 
into three, to wit the Duodenum, Fejunum, _ 
and Ilion, from its ſeveral Circumvolutions is in a Horſe 
reckon'd to be about 26 Yards in Length; and is in all its 
Turnings faſten'd to the Meſentery. 'T he Stomach empties 


its Aliment into this Gut, which is furniſhed with an infi- 


nite Number of milky Veſſels, call'd Lacteals, that re- | 
ceive the finer Portion of the Alimenr; which being con- 
veyd by theſe little Conduits acroſs the Meſentery, to one 
e Receptacle, aſcend upwards along the Spine, 
hro' a prony large Channel, which is call'd the T horaick 
Du8. and from thence into the Veins, and is incorporated 
with the Blood. 'The coarſer Part of the Food, by a Peri- 
gl ltick, or vermicular Motion, which is common to all 


the 


10 The Anatomyof a HoR SE. CnAp.-II. 
the Guts, falls downwards, and is diſcharg'd in Excrement. 
There are in this Gut, beſides the Veſſels it has in com- 
mon with the reſt, two Ducts which open into it; the one 
from the Liver, and the other from the Sweet-bread ; 
each of which ſends ina Juice that contributes to che 
| Refinement of the Aliment, Oc. OE RR 
The next is the Blind Gut, which has 
| The Ceca: or bur one Paſſage for the Excrements, ſo that 
blind G they are forc'd to return back the Tame * 
_ Way they went in. N 
Tue Three co. The three Col ons ( which in Man are but 
lon's S. done continued Gut) are next the Blind Gut; 
by they are divided into three Guts by two IM 
narrow Necks of about half a Yard in Length. This Gut 
is drawn up into many Purſes or Cells by two Ligaments, 
one of which runs along the upper Side, and another along 
the under Side, which, with ob Aſſiſtance of a Valve at 
its Beginning, hinder the Excrements either from returning 
back into the ſmall Guts, or falling too ſoon downwards, 
before the Chyle or milkySubſtance is ſufficiently prepar d, 
and ſent off into its proper Veſſels. The Cæcum ſeems 
alſo to be inſtead of Valve, to hinder thc Aliment or 
| Chyle from falling too ſoon downwards into the Colon; 
for if it was not in ſome meaſure obſtructed, and detain- 
cd in its Paſſage thro' theſe large Conduits, the Body could 
never be ſufficiently ſupply "> with Nouriſhment. The 
firſt of theſe Colors i i about a Yard and half in JLength; 
the ſecond about a Yard; and that which joins to the 
Rectum, or in Gut, near fx Tapds . 1 
reight Gut, which goes reig t 
Gan, . e to the Fundament, is not above 
half a Tard in Length; its Coats are thick- 
er than thoſe above deſcrib'd, its middlemoſt being very 
fleſhy and muſcular : At its Extremity there is a Sphin- 
cter, which dilates it ſelf for the Evacuation of the Ex- 
3 and keeps i it contracted, or ſhut up, ar all other 
Imes. * 
There is on the Infide of the whole Guts a ee ths 
ſlimy Matter, which preſerves them from being hurt ei- 
ther by the Hardneſs of the Excrements, or the Pungency 
of any ſharp corroſi ve Humours ; for they being, as moſt 
other membranous Subſtances, full of Branches of Nerves, 
| would be in perperual Tos + had not oa e a ſpe- 2 
ja Care of the. 6 155% - 
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Chr. II. The Anatomy Fa Hoksz. 11 


The Me ſentery which, i in the next Place, The Meſentery 
comes properly to be deſcrib'd, is fo call d 
| from its Situation in the Middle of the Guts. Its Riſe is 
| "+ from the third Rack-bone of the Loins, and is compoſed - 
11 of three Membranes, the middlemoſt being very fn of 
Kernels or Glands, which, when they happen to be over- 
much dilated, obſtruct the Paſſage of the Chyle, which 
runsacroſs its Membranes; and the Body being thereby 
depri v'd of its Nouriſhment, becomes lean and emaciate, 
and at length falls into irrecoverable Diſeaſes, . 
At its Riſe it is gather'd together in a vaſt many Plaits 
or Folds, which being open on that Part of it to which 
the Guts adhere, makes them lie in thoſe Circumvolu- 
tions and Turnings in which ave always obſerve them; 
and this ſeems abſolutely neceflary ; becauſe if they were 
not ty'd in ſuch manner, but let looſe, the Excrements 
. either paſs too 3 thro them, or elſe be 
wholly obſtructed, by reaſon they would be 9 5 to twiſt 
and entangle one with another. 15 
In a Horſe, the Meſentery is uſually bore a Quarter of 
_ a Yardin Breadth, and beſides in the milky Veſſels, which 
are ſuſtain'd by it, it has abundance of L ymphaticks, 
which ſerve to dilute the Chyle. Its Veins ,, 17. 5 
are Branches of the Porta; and its Arte- Ve | 
_ ries the Meſeraick or Meſenterick : As to its Uſe, it is 
ſufficiently demonſtrable from what has been OT ſaid 
concerning it and the Guts, nigh 
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ran. E I. repreſens the Guts as they appear abe the 
Caul1 is taken ay. | 


AAAA. ee the Gut Golem: with all its Circum-. 
|  woturions and Folds, with the ſinall Necks, \which 
die it into three Parts; as 880 tue Space Wel : 
3 it takes up iu the lower Belly, | 
1 B. The Cæcum or Blind Gut. 50 Scr 
5 .C _ —_ - wah 74 F „ $5 erik and 
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; b. IV. | Of the Spleen, Pancreas, and "Liver, with the 


Porus, Biliarius, or Ga//-pipe. 


The Spleen, i e <p or Milt 10 a ſoft· ſi pungySub- 
3 a black livid Complexion, a trian- 
_ gular Shape, but ſomewhat longiſh, fituated on the left 


__ ftanceo 


ſide oppoſite to the Liver; it adheres both to the Midriff 


and Stomach: It is covered with a Membrane from the 
Peritoneum, which, becauſe of its ſoft ſpungy Subſtance, 
is conſiderably thick. Its Veins are a Branch of the Porta: 

Its Arteries ſpring from the left Cæliack Branch, and its 
| Nerves from the left Intercoſtal. It has alſo Lymphatick 
Veſſels, which glide along the Caul to the Receptacle of 


the Chyle. There is no Part of the Body wherein Anatomiſts 


ha ve differed more, than concerning the Uſe of the Spleen : 
Brei about it, it has 
been thonght to give an Aſperity and Souriſhneſs to the 
Blood which comes into it; and as that Blood is conveyed 
from thence to the Liver, it was believ'd to be in order 
to ingender, or to keep up a moderate Ferment in it; but 
becauſe ſeveral Animals have liv'd after it has been cut 
out, and been more brisk than when they had it, it is not 
therefore improbable, but it has ſome other Uſe not yet 
known; eſpecially ſince the Modern Diſcoveries allow of 
no ſuch Ferment. It is however certain, that it ſerves to 
cheriſh and ſupport the left Side of the Stomach, as the 


Jo paſs by a great many various 


Liver does the right to further Digeſtion. 


The Sweet. The Sweer-bread or Pancreas, ſo called F ö 
breed, beſcauſe it is altogether fleſny, is ſituated un- 
der the back Part of the Stomach, and lies 


croſs the Belly. It is a white and ſoft glandular Subſtance, 


ſtored plentifully with ſingle Kernels over its Surface, which 
Irs Veſſels. are ſomewhat prominent, and of a reddiſh 
2 Colour. It has its Cover alſo from the Peri- 


tonæum. Its Arteries ff pring from the Cæliacal, and its 


Nerves from the Intercoſtals; its refluent Blood is ſent into. 
the Li ver, as that of the of map : Beſides, it has a Paſſage 
into the firſt Gut a little below the Stomach, which is call'd 


the Pancreatick Dutt. The Liquor, which that Duct diſ- 


charges, is believed, in conjunction with the Gall, to ſweeten 


the Chyle, to free it from all manner of Impurities, This 


7 


Liquor ſeems chiefly to be derived from the little Glands 


which are on its Qutfide, there being a great many — 


* 


UN 
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Pipes detach'd from them, thro! all Parts of it, to the a- 


bovementioned Duct. As for the further _ SOR 
Uſes of the Sweat-bread, I ſhall only take 7* _ 


Notice, that as it lies acroſs under the lower Part of the 

| Stomach, it not only contributes to its Warmth, but may 
help to keep it ſomewhat elevated; by which Means its 
muſcular Action is not hindred, as it might probably be 
when full, if its Weight was not ſupported. 


The Ancients believ'd the Liver to be the The Live. 5 


chief Inſtrument of Sanguification; neiter 
could they be much blamed for this Opinion, it being 
agreeable to the firſt Diſcoveries made in Anatomy. 


Its Subſtance is fleſny, ſomewhat reſembling congealed 


gRlood: It is ſituated on the upper Part of the lower Belly, 


on the right Side, under the ſhort Ribs. The Liver of a 


HForſe has four Lobes, which graſp the Stomach, and keep 
it warm. It isty'd by three Ligaments ; the chief of which | 
is called its Suſperſory, and is a Production of the Peri- 


tonæum; it is very ftrong and nervous, ariſing from the 


Midriff towards its right Side, and is inſerted in the thick- 
eſt Part thereof, where its uppermoſt Cover, expanding it 
ſelf, forms the proper Tegument of the Liver; another Li- 
gament fixed to the Point of the Breaſt- bone, in conjuction 
with the ſirſt, keeps it ſuſpended in ſuch manner, that it 
can neither fall A nor ſideways. The Umbilical 
Vein, by which the Fœtus is nouriſh'd, becomes its third 
Ligament, which is very neceſſary in a Horſe, becauſe it 


amn the Liver, in galloping or leaping, from falling 


forwards, and bearing too hard 0 the Midriff. 


Its Veins are the principal Branches of the 


Cava, or hollow Vein, whoſe other Branches 17 Veſſels. 


receive all the Blood which is brought in by the Porta, 
forming the hollow Vein abovemention'd, by a Combina- 
tion ofall their Roots into one great Trunk. The Porta 


(fo called from its Office) is form'd from the Branches 
which have been already obſerv'd to come from the Spleen, 


_  , Sweet-bread, and Guts, Sc. Its Arteries are from the 


Celiac, and its Nerves from the Intercoſtals, Ec, Its 


 lymphatick Veſſels take the ſame Courſe, as thoſe of the 


Spleen and Pancreas, 


Though a Horſe has no Gall Bladder, The Porus Bi- 
yet he wants not ſufficient Store of Gall, liarius,or Gad“ 
which is ſeparated by its pr 
convey'd directly into the 


7. Veſſels, and pipe. 
rt Gut, about 


$7929 + | ten 
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ten or twelve Inches below the undermoſt Orifice of the 
| Stomach. This Liquor is ſeparated from the Blood, 
which is imported to the Liver from the Spleen, &c. 
and ſerves, in conjunction with the Parcreatick Juice, 
for the Purpoſes abovementiond © 
„„ I be Liver is of great Uſe, as it is a con- 
ruſe fant Receptacle for all the Blood which is 
return'd from the Spleen, Pancreas, and Guts, where it, no 
doubt, undergoes ſuch Changes and Alterations, by the 


Separation of the Gall, as are neceſſary, before it goes into 


the Heart, to fit it for a freſh Progreſs into all Parts of the 
Body. It is moreover exceeding helpful to the Stomach, as 
it not only cheri ſheth it by its Warmth, but alſo keeps it 
Ready, and preſerves it from any counter Action, that 
might mar its muſcular Motion, and hinder Digeſtion. 


. Of the Kidneys, Urerers, and Bladder. 


The Kidneys, The Kianeys ate ſeated in the Loins, be- 
ind the Stomach and Guts, the Right un- 
der the Liver, and the Left under the Spleen. They are 
ſeldom alike : In a Horſe, that on the right Side is ſome- 
What triangular; and the other is much broader below 
than at Top, not unlike the Figure of an Egg. 
| Thair Bun. They are nouriſh'd by their own proper 
er be., Veſſels, which are call'd the Euulgents; the 
Artery ſpringing directly from the Horta, and the Vein 
having as near a Communication with the Cava : Their 
Nerves ſpring from the ſame Branch of the Intercaſtal 
that goes to the Stomach, and that is the Reaſon why 
the leaſt Diſorder in the Kidneys, Ureters, or Bladder, 
cauſes ſuch ſudden Sickneſs  —= 
The Subſtance of the Kidneys is chiefly glandular, hav- 
ing on the Outſide, a vaſt Number of little Kernels, which 
| ſeparate the Stale from the Blood, and from them proceed 
an equal Number of little Pipes, or Conduits, which run 
from the Circumference towards the Center, like the Spokes. 


. ofa Wheel: By theſe the Urine is convey'd into other 


Glands, which are call'd the Carunculæ papillares, from 
the Reſemblance they bear to Teats, which, in a Horſe, 
are as big as ſmall Field Beans; and when it has undergone 
a further Change in theſe Glands, it is empty'd into a Ca- 

vity call'd the Pelvis, or Baſon, which is in the Center of 
each Kidney, This being a membranous Subſtance, on. 
' 91 | 7 Other 
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other than an Expanſion of the Ureters, which are two 
Canulas, or Pipes, from which the Urine paſſes from their 


reſpeCtive Kidneys to the Bladder. — 
"The Urerers keep not a ſtreight Gd The Ureters. 
frown theKidneys, but in Form of the Letter 


, they enter into the Back and lower Part of the Bla * bir, , 
where paſſing about an Inch between its Membranes, to 


prevent the return of the Urine back the ſame way; oy 
| are inſerted near its Sphincter, or Neck. © 
 TheBlaaver is ſeated inthe lower Part of The Blade, 

| the Belly, within that Circumference which 


is made by the Loins, Hip-bones, and Share-bone. 11 1 is 
of an irregular Shape, ſomew hat reſembling a Pear, com- 
poſed as the Stomach and Guts, of a treble Coat or Skin, 

the outermoſt from the Peritonæum, the middlemoſt muſ- 


cular, the innermoſt very thin, and of an exquiſite Senſe, 


having Nerves both from the Intercoſtals, and the Ver- 
tebræ of the Loins. Its Veins and Arteries are Branches 


of the Hypogaſtricks. The Bladder is perforated, or bored, 


not only where the Urerers enter into it, but alſo in its 
Teck, to give paſſage to theUrine which runs along the re- 


thra or Piſs- pipe, in order to its Diſcharge out of the Body: 


Its Neck is compos'd of muſcular and fleſhy Fibres, which 


form a ſphincter Muſcle, ſuch as has been deſcrib'd belong- 
ing to the Fundament, which opens and ſhuts at pleaſure. 
As for the Ca pſule Atrabiliares, which 


| ſome Perform bbs calledDeputy- 1 7 
cauſe they are ſituated near the true K idneys, ,, Deputy. : 


and ſomewhat reſemble them, I ſhall not kidneys. 
ſpend the Reader's Time about them, ſince 
atomiſts have not as yet clearly determin d their Uſe. 


$ VI. of he Parts of Generation i ina Horſe and Mare. 


The Yard being the mo ! of all The 2. 
the Parts adminiſtring to Generation, 


ſhall therefore hegin with it. Its outward Cn wy 
| Sheath, is nothing elſe but a Production of the Srariakio, 


Hide, and fleſhly Pannicle, which are ty'd by an Ap 


dage, call'd the Frænum, or Bridle, which runs a ong 
the Underfide, in a narrow Slip, almoſt to the Root of 
the Yard; ſo that the Sheath folds back in ſeveral _ 


Wrinkles, fr gives full J berry to the Tard, as often as 
it is extended and drawn. * Toh 
The 
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Its Muſcles. 


from the external Proofs or Knob of the Hip-bone, and 
help the Yard in Erection: the other two riſe from the 
Fundament, and are called the Dilaters, becauſe they 
| ſerve to open and widen is for the freer Paſſage of the Seed 


Is Yes. 
from the lower Yertebral. | 
be Stones, 


Their Viſſek. 


very near the Emulgents, but not in the Emulgents, as in 
Men. Theſe are called the Preparatoria, or preparing 
Veſſels, which from the upper Side of the Stones are curi- 
ouſly claſped and twined, like the Tendrils of Veins; and 
growing narrower, and uniting more together as they ad- 
vance towards the Belly, they are denominated by ſeveral 


inis, &c. On the Back- ſide of each Stone thereis a longiſh Bo- 


* 
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es Subſtance. The internal Subſtance of the Yard con- 


fiſts of two nervous Bodies, which, as in 


, Man, make up the greateſt Part of its Bulk. Theſe two 
Bodies are very ſpungy and open in a Horſe, and when 


dry'd, are extreamly light ; but in a Bullock, and ſome 


other Animals, they are more compact and ſolid. They are 
compoſed of a vaſt many Branches of Veins, Arteries and 
| Nerves, which are variouſly interwoven one with another. 
On the Underfide, between theſe two cavernous Bodies, 
runs the Urerhra, or Piſs-pipe, from the Sphincter of the 
Bladder to the Extremity of the Glans or Nut, which 
affords a Paſſage both for the Urine and Seed. _ 


The Glans is an Appendage to the Yard; it is of a 


round Figure, but very thin in proportion to what it is in 
Man; it is not ſo cavernous as the Yard, but of a quicker 


Senſe, being the chief Seat of Pleaſure in Copulation., 
„, The Yard has two Muſcles on each Side 
towards its Root: The firſt Pair {pring 


and Urine. Its Veins and Arteries ſpring 
from the Fypegaſricks, and its Nerves 


Next to the Yard, the Teſtes, or Stones, 
properly take Place, becauſe in them the 


Seed is prepared: They are two glandular Bodies of an 
oval Figure, ſituated under the Root of the Yard, hanging 

in a Scrozum or Bag; which is no other than a ProduQti- 
on or Continuation of the Sheath above deſcribed. The. 
Stones have each a Branch from the Horta, or great Ar- 
tery, which brings the Blood directly from thence, not 


only for their Nouriſhment, but for Seed . 
p, Their Veins are Branches of theCava,ſome 
of which open into the great Trunk thereof, 


Names, as the Pyramidal Body, and Plexus Pampini for- 
dy 
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dy ſomewhat white and round, called the Paraſtatæ or 
Epididime ; from each of theſe runs a pretty large Veſſel, 
which empties it ſelf into the Seed-bladder, fituated on each 
Side the Root of the Yard; and on the Inſide of the Share; 


_ theſe are called the Deferentia, or the Veſſels which carcy 
back the Seed: Both the Deferentia and the Blood-veſſels 
above deſcribed are incloſed in a Capſula or Sheath, which 
is a Production of the Peritonæum, proceeding from the 
lower Belly on each Side, which not only ſerves for this 
{ . Uſe, but forms the outermoſt Cover of the Stones, and 
is that which Anatomiſts call the Tunica Vaginalis. 
Fach Stone has a Cremaſter or ſuſpenſory 
VM,uſcle, to draw them up in Time of Copu- 


Their Muſcles. | 


lation, which ariſing from the Ligament of the Share-bone, 
expands itſelf all round the Inſide of the Tunica vaginalis; 
and, according to Mr. Snape, forms their ſecond Coat. 
HBHeſides theſe, the Stones have an innermoſt Coat or Cover, 
which is thick and nervous, and not only contributes to 
their Warmth, but is a great Defence to their true Sub- 
ſtance, which conſiſts of a very fine Clue of Veſſels, made 
_ * of Veins, Arteries, and Nerves, and form'd out of thoſe 
above deſcrib'd ; ſo that the Liquor paſſing thro' ſo many 
- Circumvolutions and Turnings in Veſſels which are in- 
finitely ſmall, it is thereby ſo often ſtrained and refined, 
till it becomes fit to enter into the Paraſtatæ; where pro- 
bably undergoing ſome further Degrees of Refinement, it 


is compleatly form'd into Seed. 


I ̃bere are ſeveral glandular Bodies fituat- TheProſtrates, 
ed at the Root of the Yard immediately be 
fore the Seed-bladders, and are therefore called Proſtrates: 
"Theſe ſeparate a clear ſlimy. Matter, which being forced 

out in Time of Copulation, no doubt preſerves the Uri- 

_ nary Paſſage from the Pungency of the more ſpirituous 

Parts of the Seed; and may at other Times, in Conjunction 

with the Mucus, which is in that Paſſage, defend it from 

the Heat and Sharpneſs of Urine, Sand 


bM . 
„or other gritty 
Matter, ſent into it from the Bladder. 


= Having given this ſhort Account of the Genitals of a 


Horſe, we come in the next Place to thoſe of a Mare, 
which differ from. the other, not only as they are all con- 
tained within the Cavity of the Belly, but likewiſe as to 


their Figure and Uſe. 


A Mare has two Teſtes or Stones, as well The Parts of @ 


as the Horſe, which lie backwards on each Mere. 


. Ste 


* 
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Side under the Loins; and theſe are nouriſhed with Arte- 
ries which ſpring from the Aorta, and are more in Num- 
ber than thoſe of a Horſe. The abovementioned Author 


mentions but one Vein from the Cava; which is contrary 


to his own Figure of a Mare's Genitals, where there are 


The . . Teveral; but this he ſeems to have borrowed 
33 never examin'd thoſe Parts of a Mare with that 
nduſtry the Author has done, from whom he has taken 
this Figure. 1 25 05 N 
 Wherein they 
_ differ from the 


Stones of 8 


the Horſe, oval and round, but flat like a 


from the Anatomy of a Woman, having 


The Stones of a Mare are not as thoſe of 


Garden-bean: They have their common 
Horſe, ZN eee proper Teguments, and in their inner 


Subſtance ſeveral Ovaria or Egg- beds, which 


are Receptacles for the Male: Seed. ; 
© * Somewhat forward and below theſe Ova- 

The Womb. ria, is ſeated the Womb or Matriæ, between 
the Neck of the Bladder and the ſtreight Gut, where it is 


firmly ty'd in its Place by two Pair of Ligaments; it is 
differently _ from that of a Woman, being divided 


| its Horns and y its Corus or Horns, whoſe hollow round 
. end 


Ties. Bottom. Out of theſe Horns ariſe the 


Tubæ or Trumpets, ſo called by Fallopius. At their 
Exit they are very ſmall, but in their Progreſs grow wi- , 
der and ſomewhat contorted. Towards their Extremity 


they are again contracted into a ſmall Orifice or Mouth, 
with a jagged Membrane all round their Circumference, 


not unlike the Husk of a Roſe. The Uſe of theſe Tubes 


is to convey the Seed from the Womb to the Ovaria, 


where the Impregnation firſt begins; and alſo to afford it 


a Paſſage back again to the ſame Place. 


Inſertion ſeems to compoſe its Fundus or 


The Subſtance of the Womb is fleſhy, 4 


Its Sulſtance. loſed within two Membranes, which are 


nervous and ſenſible: It has a great Number of Blood- 


veſſels from the Hypogaſtricks, which after Conception, 
inlarge it like a Sponge, and fill it with Blood, not only 


that it may become a proper Bed for the Fœrus to lie in, 


bur allo to ſupply it with ſufficient Nouriſnhment. 
„%% Ihe Vagina or Sheath is an Appendage to 


The Sheath. the Womb, being only a Production of its 
Membranes ; it is that which forms the long Paſſage reach- 


ing from the Pugenda or Pri vities. On its Inſide are ſeveral 
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| Ruge and Caruncles ; the Uſe of which are to ſtimulate 
the Horſe to a vigorous Diſcharge of his Seed. Beſides 


the C/iroris more backward, which not only ſerve to the 
* ſame Purpoſe, but to augment the Pleaſures of the Mare; 
the Ciitoris being a ſpongy Body, Wee. to the Glans 
* or Extremity of the Horſe's Yard, and endued with the 
> fame Senſation. The Inſide of that Paſſage has a thin Mu- 
cus from its Glands, which is not only a Defence to it, but 
® likewiſc ſerves to facilitate the Paſſage of the Horſe's Yard; 
which being an extreme ſenſible Part, would otherwiſe be 
hurt by its Unerenneſs. About an Inch within the Lips, on 
the upper Side, there is a ſmall Paſſage, by which the Urine 
is diſc edged from the Bladder into the Extremity of the 
= . Sheath: And as the Bladder has its 8Sphincter to ſhut up its 
= Neck when the Urine is drained from it, fo the Nymphe 
= do the ſame Office in the Vagina; and when they are con- 
= traQted, or rather cloſed together, from the Fiſſaure, or 
Chink. They are alſo of further Uſe to prevent Flies, Dirt, 
= or any extraneous Matter from getting within it. 45 
Ihe Caderis another Part peculiar to the ,, Fe- 
Mare, being that from whence the Foal re- ũ 4 
= ceives its firſt Nouriſhment after its Birth. Its Subſtance 
= is partly fat, and partly Glandular: By its Glands the 
= Milk is ſeparated from the Blood, which is brought into 
it by the HyZogaſtrick Arteries, and carry'd along in little 
Pipes to two Glands, which are pretty large, ſeated at the 
Root of each Pap, where undergoing its laſt Refinement, 
it is diſcharged firſt into its proper Veſicles, and then into 
the Paps which convey it to the Foal. 6 
= Tho' the Udder of a Mare ſeems to be one undivided 
= Subſtance, yet, as in allother Animals, it is truly ſeparat- 
== ed; the Veſſels of one Pap having no immediate Commu- 
nication with the Veſſels of the other. So that if a Mare 
= ſhould have one Side of her Udder hurt, the Foal may 
ſitill be nouriſhed by the other. rr. 
It may perhaps be expected that I ſhould put an End to 
this Chapter, by giving ſome Account of Conception, and 
in, the Manner of the Foal's being nouriſhed in the Womb; and 
7 likewiſe that I ſhould take me Notice of the Male-ſeed 
to which by moſt modern Anatomiſts is believed to be full of 
its Animalcula, or little moving Creatures, which, they ſay, 
h- by the Help of a Microſcope, may be plainly diſcerned in 
ral WR that Liquor, But as theſe Fhingr woot not only be too te- 
g E F „„ 


theſe, there are the Nymphe juſt within the Labia, and 
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dious, but of more Curioſity than Uſe to the Farrier, for 
| Whoſe Service this is principally intended: And as Anato- 
miſts differ among themſelves in many Circumſtances con- 
cerning them; and moreover as it would, beſides a bare 
Knowledge of the Structure of the Parts, require in the 
Reader a competent Skill in natural Knowledge to under- 


ſtand thoſe Diſputes fully: I ſhall not therefore detain 
him about them, but proceed to a Deſcription of the 


middle Venter or Cheſt, ing that which properly comes 
next under Conkideration, fn 


TABLE Il Repreſents the 7 1 ſeveral other 


Parts contained in the lower Belly. 


Fig. 1. Sheweth the Stomach taken out t of the Body. 
* Z he Gullet. . 
B. The upper Orifice of the Stomach. 


CC. Two Nerves aiſperſea through the upper Part of : 


the Stomach. 
D. ThePylorus, or Jower Orifice of the Stomach. 
E. Its Entrance into the ſmall Cut. 


F. The Entrance of the Porus Biliarius, or Gall paſſage 


into the Beginning of the ſmall "rr 
G. The Entrance of the Pancreatick Dutt i into the Same 
G 
H. Part of the firſt Gut. 
I. The Outſide of rhe Stomach, with the  Ramifications 
or Brauches of the Blood-veſſels upon it. 
KK. The outermoſt Coat of the Stomach turn'd back. 


L. Its middle Coat, with the Ramifications of the 


Nerves upon it. 


MMM. Z he Gaftrick V. Hels inſerted into the Borton of 


the Stomach. 


Fig. 545 esch the Stomach turned inſide out. 
A. The left Orifice, or Mouth of the Stomach. 
E. The right or lower Orifice. 


C. 71 he Wrinkles and Folds of its muſcular Coar. 5 : 


Fi ig. 3. Shews the hollow Side of the Liver. 


AAAA. Irs four Lobes. * 

BB. The Vena Porta, 2th its Fgreſs out of the balken 
Side of the Liver, together with a Nerve the V ixrh 
Pair creeping over it. | 


C. The Trunk o the Vena Caya, or hollow Vein. | 
f D. The 
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XX. The Proſtrates. 
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D. The Polus Biliarius or Ga/l-paſſage. 


E. A Branch of the Czliack Artery. 


Fig. 4. Repreſents the Spleen, with its Veſſels, 


= 


A. The concave, or hollow Side of the Spleen. 
B. The Splenick Vein. F 
CCC. The Splenick Artery. 


Fig. 5. Shews the Pancreas, or Sweet-bread, freed from 


its Membrane and Part of its Subſtance, the better to 
| ſhew the Courſe of its Veſſels. FED Ee. 


AAA. The Body of the Pancreas difeFFed. 


BB. The Pancreatick Du. 


C. The Orifice of the ſaid Paſſage into the firſt Gut. 
D. An Artery which is diſperſed through its Subſtance, 
E. A Lein which accompanies the ſaid Artery. 

F. A Branch of the Intercoſtal Nerve. 


Fig. 6. Shews the Kidneys, Ureters and Bladders, with 
the Parts of Generation in a Horſe, 
A. The geſcending Trunk of the hollow Vein. 


B. The deſcending Trunk of the great Artery. 


CC. The emulgent Yeins ariſing out of the hollow Vein. 


DD. The' emulgent Arteries ſpringing from the great 


Artery. : 
EE. The Kidneys. „ 930 585 
FF. The Deputy Kidneys. 3 


GG. The Ureters. 

H. The Bladder. 
I. Irs Inſide, 33 V 
K. Its Neck, where it opens into the Urethra or P1ſs- 


„„ 5 

L. The cavernous Body of the Tard. 

M. The Urethra or Piſs-pipe., r 
NNNN. The Seed. preparing Veins commonly ſo called. 
OO. The preparing Arteries. eee 


Pp. The Pyramidal Bodies, or Corpora varicoſa. 
Q. The right Teſticle, with its innermoſt Coat. 


R. The left diveſted of its Coats. | 


S. The Epididimis of he left Teſticle. 


TT. The Deferent Veſſels. e 
UU. Toe Seed bladders. | NDF EI TR 
93 . 
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Fig. 7. Shews the Womb of a Mare with its wn at 
Tubes, Sc. 


AA. The Bottom of the Womb. 

BB. 7 he Vagina or Sheath. | 
C. The Sheath cut open to ſhew the Clitorie. 
DD. 7 heCornua or Horns of the Womb. 
EE. T he Tubæ or Trumpets, _ 

FF. Their Fimbria or jagged Orifices. 
GG. T he Ovaria or Stones of -.& Mare. 
HH. Ze broad Ligaments. 

I. The Bladder. © | 
K. Irs Inſertion into the Sheath near its 5 Orjfce. 88 
L. T he onrward Orifice of the Sheath. 


Fi is. 8. Rez reſents one of the Ovaria or Teſticles taken off, 
and cut thro” the middle, to thew the Eggs more plain. 


S H A P. III. 
07 the middle 4 enter or r Cheſt. 


. 


6. L of its Frese r containing Parts. 


The Chi. BY the Cheſ?, is to be uud all that 


Cavity which is circumſeribed above by 
the Collar- bones, and below by the Mi4riff, before by the 
Breaſi-bone, behind and on \ both Sides by the Back- bone 


and Ribs. 
Ft, Its containing Parts are the Muſcles, the 
7 Ang” Bones, the Pleura and Nſediaſtinum. 


. The firſt Tg. that appears after the 
being the Muſcles, I 


ſhall therefore begin with them, and at the ſame time only 


common Teguments are remov' 


take Notice of the Intercoſtals, leaving the reſt to another 
Opportunity. 


Fwyerm oft, 


The Intercoſtals compoſe all the Fleſh 
= 1 that we betray fill up he Spaces between 
2. Klei, the Ribs: They are in Number fixty-four, 
to wit, thirty-two on each Side; and are dicinguih d by 
the External and Internal, or the lus Aha qo 


+ +I 
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The External take their Riſe from the lower Part of . 
the upper Ribs, and end in the upper Part of the lower; 
and the Internal, from the upper Part of the lower Ribs, 


ending in the lower Part of the upper: By which Means 
they not only differ in their Origins and Inſertions, but 
alſo in the Courſe of their Fibres, which run directly acroſs 


one another in the Form of the Letter X; ſo that their 
Action is alſo contrary: The External extending the 


Cheſt, by raifing the Ribs, and drawing them backwards, 
help to make Room for the Air in Inſpiration, or taking 
in the Breath; whereas the Internal contract the Breaſt, by 


drawing the Ribs downwards towards the Breaſt-bone, for 


Expiration or Expulſion of the Air. 


Next the Muſcles, on the Inſide of the Ribs, | | The Pleura. | 


we obſerve the Pleura. It is a double em 


brane, which ſprings from the Inſide of the Spine; and is 


| believ'd by ſome to take its Origin from the Coats of the 


Nerves. It is perforated in ſeveral Places for the Ingreſs 
and Regreſs of the Veſſels, which go from the Heart to 


the Head, and the Veins which return from thence ; as alſo 


for ſuch as go downwards to the lower Belly and Extre- 


mities, and thoſe which return from thence to the Heart, 
Its Veins are from the Vena ſine par, © 
and upper [ztercoftals; its Arteries from Its Peſts. 
the upper Iutercoſtal, and its Nerves from 
between the Vertebræ of the Back. 
As the Peritonæ iim turniſhes proper Te- I Uſe. 
guments for all the Viſcera in the lower 


Belly, ſo this performs the ſame Office to all the Partz 


cContain'd in the Cheſt, which it involves on all Sides, It 
is likewiſe a Defence to the Int ercoſtal Veſſels, which run 
between its Membranes, preſerving them from being gra- 
ted and hurt by the Ribs. OT TIRED x ren ad 


The Diaphragma, or Midriff, which di- TheDiaphrag- 
vides the Cheſt from the lower Belly, comes ma or Miariff. 


next in Order, It is a thin Subſtance, but 


. muſcular and fleſhy, ariſing, according to ſome, from its 
Circumference; and according to others, from the fleſhy 


Productions, which ſpring from the Vertelræ of the 


L Loins. Its Middle is nervous, and its two Sides fleſhy, 
"The Direction of its Fibres are from its Back and inner- 


moſt Part of nervous Body, branching out on each Side 
to its Circumference towards the Ribs. It has ſeveral Per- 
orations, or Paſſages, for the Nerves and large Blood- 

Eo Lo WS veſſel, 


* 
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veſſels, which retain to and from the lower Belly; as alſo 
a large one for the Gullet. TF 
N un. It has Veins from the Trunk of the Cava, 
with ſome Twigs from the Vena Adi poſa. 
Its Arteries are from the Horta: Its proper Nerves are 
two, proceeding from the Spinal Marrow at the third or 
fourth Joinings of the Rack-bones of the Neck, being 
in their Courſe ſuſtain'd by the Mediaſtinum. Theſe 
| Nerves enter in at its Center, and diſperſe themſelves 
thro' its whole Subſtance. CS Er ũů ode 


gi | Itschief Uſe is in Reſpiration, and is 
, the principal Muſcle that aſſiſts in that MM 
Action, dilating and contracting itſelf as the Ribs are 1 


dilated and contracted. It is alſo uſeful in aſſiſting the 
Periſtaltick Motion of the Guts, whereby the Chyle is 


forwarded into its Veſſels, and the Excrements to a Di. 
charge. It is moreover uſeful to divide the lower Belly = 
from the Chef, as has beenobſery'd. t. 1 
8 * 2 * | LY t | 2 6 | 1V1 ces ; x Ty 1 
The Mediaſti- As the Diaphragm divides the lower 9 


Belly from the Cheſt, ſo the Mediaſtinu tm 
| _ divides the Cheſt in the Middle. It is a 
_ double Membrane ariſing from the Pleura or Rib-coat, 
where, beginning at the Breaſt-bone, it holds a direct 
Courſe towards the Back. Near the Back and the Breaſt 
this Membrane is united for a little Way; but in the mid- 
dle it is ſeparated ſo wide, as to contain the Heart and 
its Pericardium or Bag: It is like the Pleura from 
whence it proceeds very ſmooth on its Outfide towards 
the Lungs, but ſomewhat rough towards the Heart, by 
Reaſon the Fericardium adheres to it by ſeveral ſmall 


num. 5 


membranous Filaments. „„ 
1 Peſts.” It has Veins from the Phrenica, or 
Mſiariffvein, and from the Vena ſine Pari; 
it has alſo one from the Subclavian, which is proper to 
it, call'd the Mediaſtina. Its Arteries ſpring du the 
 Phrenica, and its Nerves are detach'd from that Pair, 
which: deſcend by it te the r 
Its Uſe Heſides its Uſe in dividing the Breaſt, it ' 
2 preſerves the Heart from being hurt in its 


Motion by the bony Sides of the Cheſt. It is further uſe- 
ful to ſuſtain the Veſſels which take their Courſe thro it; 

and by its being knit to the Midriff, preſerves that Muſcle 

from being drawn too much downwards by the Weight of 
the Liver, whoſe ſuſpenſory Ligament is fix d to it. 
9 15 | 3 1 eee | Penna F. II. 
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$. II. Of the Heart and Pericardium, &c. 
- THE Pericardinm is that Bag in which ThePericardi- 


the Heart is incloſed as in a Purſe. It riſes um or Purſe 
from the Baſis, or upper Part of the Heart, of the Heart. 


from the outer Coats of the great Veſſels, which ſprins 


originally from the Pleura. It is of a middle Subſtance, 
neither very hard, ſo as to hurt the Lungs, nor yet ſo 
ſoft as to be it ſelf eaſily injur'd by the Motion of the Heart. 
It is perforated in five Places, namely, on the right Side, 
for the aſcending Trunk of the Cava, which coming from 
the Liver, enters the right Ventricle, and by the Sub- 
clavian Vein, which deſcends by the Channel-bones into 
the ſame Ventricle; and thirdly, by the Pulmonary Arte- 
ry, which goes out of the right Ventricle into the Lungs: 
On its left Side it is perforated for a Paſſage to the Pul- 
monary Vein, which comes from the Lungs, and enters the 
left Ventricle: And, laſtly, for the great Artery that paſſes 
J ß 
Its Veins are from thePhrenick and Auxilla- Its Veſſelt. 
ries; its Arteries are ſo ſmall, that they are 
not very diſcernable; its Nerves come from the Par vagum. 
The Uſe of this Purſe, or Bag, is to cover „ 
the Heart, and be a Defence to it, to contain les Uſe, | . 
a Moiſture not only to keep it glib and eaſy in its Motion, 
but alſo cool. There are various Opinions concerning 
this Liquor of the Pericardinm, and from whence it is 
derived ; but I ſhall not give the Reader any Trouble by 
reciting them, but haſten to the Heart it fa „„ 
The Heart is the principal Fountain The Heart. 
which ſends Blood and Nouri ſhment inte 
all Parts of the Body, and is wonderfully ſuited in every 
| Reſpect for that Purpoſe. V 
It is ſituated in the Midſt of the Cheſt, where it is en- 
compaſs'd by the Lobes of the Lungs, having its Point in- 
lining to the left Side. It is in Shape not very different 
from what it is in moſt other Animals, only in a Horſe it 
does not grow gradually narrow towards its Point, as in 
ſome, nor ſo broad in proportion at its Baſis, or Root. 
Its Subſtance is fleſhy and very ſolid, that 1 
it may the better endure the Perpetuity of Ius Subſtance. | 
Motion, and expel the Blood with more Force to all Parts of 
the Body. It is for that purpoſe compoſed of A 8 
7 5 1 fleſhy 
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fleſhy Fibres, which, towards the Top, take their Direction 
ſpirally, like the Contortion of a Snail's Shell. 
It is ſaid to have a two fold Motion, which by Anato- 
miſts is call'd its Stole and Diaftole; or, in other Words, »& 
its Contraction, when its Top is drawn towards its Baſis,  ÞM 
or Bottom, for the Expulſion of the Blood into the Arte- 
ries; and its Dilation, when it is fill'd with Blood from 
the Veins. As often as we feel the Pulſe beat, ſo often is . 
the Heart contracted, it being the Contraction or Syſtote of . 
the Heart, which communicates that Vibration or Pulſa- | 
tion to all the Arteries. er OO Toe I 
The Heart, beſides its Pericardium above. deſcribd. 
| hath two Membranes, one that covers all its Outſide, which 
it derives from the outer Coat of the great Artery, and ano- 
ther which lines it through all its Inſide, which proceeds 
from the inner Coat of the ſaid Veffel. It is ſtored with 
Fat towards its Bottom, which keeps it moiſt and glib, as 
the Water in the Pericardium does the reſt of its Subſtance. 
1 EE Befides the large Veſſels which empty them- 
It; Veſſe ” _ ſelves into it, and thoſe which are conſtant- 
ly fed by it, it has a Vein and two Arteries, which are 
proper to it, and by which its Subſtance is chiefly nouriſh'd. 
: Thee being wove all round like a Garland, are therefore 
4 call'd Coronariæ. It has alſo many {mall Branches of 
| Nerves, which ſpring from the eighth Pair, and ſend forth 
other ſmall Brarches to the Pericardiuuůmn. 
Within the Heart there are two Ventri- 
| cles, or Caverns, divided into a right and left, 
by a fleſhy Partition. The right of theſe Ventricles is 
much the wideſt, but not quite ſo long as the leſt, neither 
is it of ſo compact a Subſtance, or of ſo great Strength, 
the Seprum, or Wall, being peculiar to the left. The Rea- 
| ſon of this Difference ſeems to be, becauſe the right Ven- 
rricle ſends the Blood only into the Lungs by the pulmo- 
nary Artery, whereas the left detaches it into all Parts of 
the Body. The Infideof theſe Ventricles is very curiouſly 
made up, and interlin'd with ſeveral fleſhy Pillars, ſome; 
what reſembling the ſmall Gorhick Columns. The Uſe of., 
which ſeems to be chiefly for the better Communication of 
the Blood and Chyle, being, in every Contraction, wrung 
thro' them” as thats Sievec-5 0 THE 9 205.971 


Its Ventricles. 


The Valves The large Veſſels, which we have already 
. ls 1. Pie  obſerv'd to retain to the Heart, and likewife 
els. = thoſe by which it is conſtantly emptied, 25 

Nel Oe | | | | eac 
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Into the Heart, but none © 
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each of them Valves, for the better Performance of their 


| ſeveral Functions; to wit, the Vena Cava, which enters in- 
to the right Y. entricle, has three, call'd . vienſpides, from 
their triangular Figure. They are plac'd at the Bottom 
of the Heart, where the ſaid Vein enters, and pointing in- 
> wards, A free Admittanceis 4 to the Blood, which goes 
it can return back again the 


ſame way. The Vena Arterioſa,. or pulmonary Artery, 


which carries the Blood from the ſame Ventricle to the 


Lungs, has alſo three Valves, call'd Sigmoideæ, from the 


Reſemblance they bear to the old Greek Sigma, theſe look 


from within outwards, by which means they hinder the 
Blood from returning back again into the Heart. 


To the Ayterid Yenoſa, or pulmonary Vein, which 1 re- 


pr the Blood from the Lungs into the left Ventricle, be- 


long two Valves, called M:zrales, from the Reſemblance 
they bear to a Miter. Theſe have the ſame Office as thoſe | 


of the Cava above deſcribed : And the three Valves of the 


Aorta, or great Artery, called Sermlunares, from their be- 


ing  faſhion'd like ſo. many Half-moons, have the Tame ; 
+ Office as thoſe of the Arteria Pulmonaris. 


But laſtly, there belong alſo to the Heart Py anne. 


two Auricles, or Earlets, from the Reſem- 


blance they bear to Ears, being ſeated like two purſes o on 


each Side of its Baſis. Theſe Earlets have their Diaſtole 
and Syſtole, like unto the Heart, only with this Difference, 
that when the Heart is contracted, the Earlets are dilated; 


and when the Heart is dilated, the Earlets are contracted ; A 
the Reaſon is, becauſe they receive the Blood from the 
Cava and Pulmonary Veins, ſo that as they empty them- 


| ſelves into the Heart, it forthwith becomes dilated ; and 


when the Ifeart is contracted, they muſt of Conſequence 


be filled, the Courſe of the venal Blood being, at that la- 


terval, intercepted. 


The Uſe of the the Auvictes is to meaſure The oo 3% 


out the Blood in certain Proportions, before 


it enters the Heart, leſt, ruſhing in with too great an lr | 
petuoſity, it might not only cauſe the Valves to be violat- 


ed, but occafion a Suffacation in the Heart it ſelf, whereby i 


breathing, they fill up the greateſt Part of the 


the vital Faculty might be quite deſtroy'd. 
6. III. Of the Winapipe and Lungs. 
The Zungs are the chief Inſtruments of The Lungs. 


Cavity 


"$4 


The Winapipe. 
is that great Channel, which beginning at the Root of the 
Tongue, deſcends down the Throat, and, as ſoon as it 

reaches the Lungs, divides itſelf into two large Branches, 
one to each Lobe. Theſe ſend off a great many Branches, 
which detach an infinite Number of other Branches that 
reach into all Parts, and whoſe Extremities open into te 
Vieficuleæ, or Bladders above deſcrib'd. This Pipe is i 
called the Trachea, or Aſpera. Arteria, from its Rough- 
neſs, which Name it obtains from the Throtle to the 
Lungs; but thoſe Branches which it ſends off into each 
Lobe, are term'd its Fronchia. : TIT 


* 
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Cavity of the Cheſt, being divided into two Lobes, one 
of which lies on the right Side of the Mediaſtinum, and 
6 RT oo ĩ d 
They are compoſed of the various Ramifications, or 


Branchings of the Veins, Arteries and Nerves, together 


Vith the Windpipe, the Extremities of whoſe Branches 
are very finely wove together, ſo as to form an infinite 
Number of little Veſicles, or Air-bladders, reſembling 
| ſmall Grapes when they are extended, but not very per- 
cei vable at any other Time. When an Animal ſucks in 


the Air, theſe little gh ang or Bladders, are then di- 


| lated and full; and when the Air is emitted, as in Expi- 
ration, they become empty. 5 e 


The Viuapipe, whoſe Branches make up 
4 


a great Part of the Subſtance of the Lungs 


It is compos'd of a double Membrane, which incloſes its 
Circular Rings, the innermoſt of which being muſcular, 

Packs con- 
tracts and dilates itſelf in the Action of Breathing. Thoſe 
Rings do not quite encompaſs the Trachea, or Aſpera 


made up of ſtreight and oblique Fibres, it t 


Arteria, but leave a fourth Part of the Circle wanting, 


left they ſhould hurt the Gullet whereon. it lies, and occa- 
| fion Pain in ſwallowing ; but after it divides itſelf into its 
 Bronchia, they go quite round every Branch of it, ſo far 
as is perceivable to the naked Eye; and doubtleſs, hold 
the ſame Form where its Branches are the moſt minute 
and ſmall, Theſe Rings being, in a great meaſure, carti- 
laginous, indue the whole Windpipe, and all its Branches, 
with a ſort of Elaſticity, or Spring, whereby it acts in 
concert with its membranous and muſcular Parts. 


The Blood-veſlels, which alſo compoſe a 


The Blood- © © 

great Part of the Bulk of the Lungs, are partly 

—_. a Branch from the great 8 but Nhat. 
\ 
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_ pally the pulmonary Artery and Vein: Theſe Veins and 


Arteries have frequent Inoſculations, or communications 
one with another, . which Means they become curiouſſy 
interwoven towards thoſe Veſioulæ, or Air- bladders, above- 
mention'd, which Kind ot Structure is, by moſt Anato- 
miſts, believ'd to be, to the end that every minute Particle 
of the Blood in thoſe Parts may be impregnated with Air. 
I ̃bere are, beſides theſe, Abundance of Lymphaticks, 
which attend on the Veins and Arteries through the whole 
Surface of the Lungs, to receive the ſuperfluous Moiſture 
ſeparated by the Glands, which they afterwards diſcharge 
into the T horaick Duct. The Lungs have alſo Nerves, 
which ſpring from the recurrent Branches of the wandring 
Pair. Theſe accompany the Blood-veſſels thro' their whole 
> Subſtance, and are divided into innumerable Branches. 
A4 s tothe Uſe of the Lungs, it is evident „ ber Uſe. 
from what has been already ſaid, that they wie cr ION 
are the chief Organs of Reſpiration, being in every Reſpect 
ſuited to receive the Air, which is the proper Element for 
all Quadrupeds, as well as Man, to breath in: And as the 
Windpipe, with all its Branches, is made upof cartilaginous 
Kings, which act in concert with its muſcular Coat; it 
thereby becomes endu'd with a ſort of Elaſticity, or Spring, 
by which it is extended as often as the Air is drawn in, and 
in er e becomes again contracted. This Sort of Me- 
chaniſm is plainly viſible in the Windpipe of any Animal, 
which being drawn out to its full Length, immediately 
= gathers it {elf up as ſoon as the Force whereby it was ſtretch- 
= ed is remov'd. The Elevation and Depreſſion of the Cheſt 
is in like manner occafion'd by the Extenſion and Contracti- 
on of the Lungs; and as its Action is thus ſubſervient to 
them in Reſpiration, it ſeems alſo to be chiefly derived 
from them; ſo that the Air may be 1 the 
principal, tho' not the immediate Cauſe of that Action alſo. 
Nou as we are ſure the Air is the immediate and princi- 
pal Cauſe of that Reſpiration, it would be to little purpoſe 
to ſpend Time about the various Opinions concerning that 
Motion of the Lungs, to wit, whether it be Natural or 
Animal, as the Philoſophers term it; or whether, according 
to ſome, it be partly Natural and partly Animal: I ſhall 
only therefore obſerve, that altho it is ſomewhat in our 
Power to regulate that Action, by drawing in more or læſs 
Air at Pleatare, yet we are very well ſatisfied no Creature 
can impriſon it in the Lungs, or keep it out two * 
Ea . Witt - 
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without a manifeſt Violence to Nature; ſo that it ſeems 
to be chiefly natural, there being nothing in it voluntary, 
further than that we can, in ſome meaſure, help our ſelves 
in Accidents which may happen to thoſe Parts, which 
cannot but occaſion Pain as often as the Lungs and Cheſt 
are extended or depreſs'd, if we ſhould let them have their 
JJ; e oodnp T7 
But beſides the Uſe of the Lungs in Reſpiration, by the 
Air which they perpetually draw in, they invigorate. the 
Blood, and render it more fit for the ſeveral Functions of 
Life. And this will appear reaſonable, when we conſider 
that the whole Maſs of Blood takes its Courſe through the 
Lungs before it is detach'd into any other Part of the 
Body; fo that during its progreſs there, it is not only 
purged from many of its thinner Impurities, which viſibly 
fly off from the Mouth and Noſe in breathing, but alſo 
from its groſſer Parts, which by Ex pectoration are diſ- 
charged through the Pipes of the Aſpera Arteria. And 
as the Blood- veſſels accompany the Windpipe in all its 
Branches, the Blood itſelf is not only thought to be there- 
by cooled, but at its Return is believed to give a moderate 
eee to the Heart, which, no doubt, muſt be 
very much heated by the Perpetuity of its Motion. 
the Thymus Having thus given a ſhort Account of 
1 Imus, the Heart and Pericardium, as alſo of the 
Lungs and Windpipe, together with their ſeveral Uſes, 1 
Mall, before 1 leave this middle Cavity, take ſome Notice 
of that large Kernel called the Thymus. It is ſo called 
from the Reſemblance it bears to a Leaf of Tyhyme in its 
Shape, and is ſituated acroſs the uppermoſt Part of the 
Breaſt, along the Collar-bones, covering them on the 


. Its Uſe is to prevent the two large Branch- 
Tea Ul : es of the Ave and Cava ron Hind hurt 
by the ſharp Edges of theſe Bones in their Paſſage over 
them. And as it ſerves to this Purpoſe chiefly (there being 
no Veſſds or excretory Ducts viſible in its Subſtance) it is 
therefore much larger in Foals than in grown Horſes, as 
it is indeed proportionally in all other young Animals; 
becauſe the older any Creature grows, the Coats of the 
Blood Veſſels become the more nervous and ſtrong, and 
therefore are not in ſuch Danger of being abraded. | 


6. IV. 
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g. IV. of the Larynx, aud Pharynx, with the Tonſils, &. 


Tho' theſe do not properly belong to the Cheſt, yet as 1 
| have already treated of the Gullet and Windpipe, to which 
the Layynx and Pharynæ are united; and as the one has 
Communication with the lower Venter, and the other with 
the Cheſt, I have therefore choſe to take Notice of them 
under this Diviſion, leaving thoſe Parts by which they are 
_ circumſcribed, co be confidered with the Bones and Muſcles, 
The Larynx is compoſed of five Cartila- 1 WR © 
ges or Griſtles; the firſt of which is call d CarfnX. 
Scutiformis, becauſe it reſembleth a Shield: The next is 
call'd Annilaris, from its Likeneſs to the Ring which the 
Turks wear when they go a ſhooting: The third and 
fourth, becauſe they are joined together under one common 
Tegument, and relemble an Ewer, are therefore termed 
Euttales; theſe two form the G/or7is or little Tongue: 
The fifth is named the Epiglottis, becauſe it is placed 
above the Glottis. The Subſtance of this is ſoft, and in 
Shape like an Tuy-/eaf, and ſerves as Val ves to hinder any 
Thing from falling into the Vindpi dpd. 
Theſe Cartilages are mov'd by ſeveral Jes Uſe. 
Pair of Muſcles, and ſerve principally to 
frame and modulate the Voice in all Creatures, and are 
therefore the Inſtruments of neighing in Horſes 
The Larynæ has two Pair of Glands or Kernels belong- 
ing to it; one Pair is placed on its upper Part, and at the 
Sides of the Luula, and are call'd the Ton- The uchi. 
s; and by ſome, in human Bodies, the _ 
 Almonas of the Ears. Theſe ſeparate a great deal of 
theSlaver which comes from a Horſe's Mouth, and ſerve 
to moiſten not only the Zaryny, to which they chiefly 
belong, but alſo the Guallet, by which means every thing 
pat down it the mere ea Eon hoon 
The other Pair are plac'd at the lower End of the 
. Larynx, one on each Side of the Scutiform, or Shield-like 
Grittle; theſe in Horſes are very large, and are ſwell'd 
wen a Horſe-bas hehe. 
The Top of the Gullet, or Pharyny, The Pharynx. 
which is ſo call'd from its Office, becauſe it - 
carries and conveys Food from the Mouth towards the 
Stomach; is ſomewhat more fleſhy than the reſt of the 
Gullet, being alſo ſeated in the upper Part of the 3 | 
1 behind 
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behind the Larynx. It has ſeveral Muſcles whereby it 
acts, but theſe ſhall be alſo treated of hereafter. 


T ABLE in. Shewing all the Parts of the middle Cavity 
| or Cheſt, 


_ Fig. T. Repreſents thoſe Parts in ſit tn. 55 


AA. The ener Teguments Jaid back. 
B. The Hreaſt-bone, and ſome Part of rhe Ribs alſo Jaid 
back, to ſhew the Parts contained in the [aid Cavity. 
C. Tie great Kernel called Thymus. . 
"D;:T bo Heart. - 
EE. The ri __ and left Lobes of the oe Lungs. 
F. The Mediaſtinum. 
0 Part ** the Mariff. 


Fig. 2.  Shews the Vena Cava, and right Ventricle of the | 
5 Heart difſeted. 


bY T be Orifice of the Coronary Vein. 

B. The treble pointed Valves. 

CCC. The Fibres which faſten the Ends oy the raus: ro 
the Subſtance of the Heart. 

5 DD. The Sides of the V entricle. 


Fig. 3. Sheys the left Ventricls alſo opened lengthways, 
1 to new its Valves. | 


A. The Pulmonary Vein coming from the Lungs. 
BB. The Valves called Mitrales. 


Fig 4 Shews the Lungs diveſted of their Parenchyms 
or fleſhy Subſtance. . 


A. The Larynx. 4 9985 
B. The Windpipe. e aprrgoars, 
CCCC, &c. Its various Malt 1 
| DDDDD, &c. De innumerable little Bladders at ohe- 
5 Extremities of ebeſe eue. ; 
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bh „„  \ DAMS 
Of the upper Cavity or Head. 


$. I. Of irs proper containing Parts, 


S the Parts already deſcrib'd havealways 7 %, 
A been eſteem'd he Seat of the Vital Fa- pgs 
culty, ſo the Head is accounted that of the Animal, it be- 
ing the Origin from whence all Senſations are deriv'd. 
The proper containing Parts of the Head 
are reckon'd to be theſe five; namely, the 
Muſcles, the Pericranium, the Perioſteum, 
the Skull, and the Meninges or Membranes contain'd within 
it: Leaving the Muſcles and the Skull to be treated of in 
their proper Places, I ſhall begin with the Pericrauium. 
It is a very thin Membrane ſpread over the whole Skull, 
adhering every where to the Perioſteum, excepting where 
the Temporal Muſcles come between them. There are 
a great Number of {lender Fibres, which paſs from it thro? 
the Suture or Seams of the Skull to the Dura Mater, or ut- 
termoſt Membrane of the Brain; which Fibres ſerve to 
Nay that Membrane in its Place, ſo as to hinder the Brain 
from being hurt by the Hardneſs and Unevenneſs of; the. 
Skull in violent Concuſſions of the Muſcles of the Head. 
The Perioſteum, to which the Pericranium adheres, 
is a Subſtance of the ſame Nature and Uſe, only that it is 
ſomewhat thinner. It is endued with an exquiſite Senſe, 
from whence ſometimes ariſes an exceſſive Pain when the 
Bones are wounded, they being themſelves altogether in- 
ſenfible. A Tings. N . 
Theſe two Membranes have Arteries from the Caro- 
ids, and Veins from the external ugulars, and are 
chiefly of Uſe to cover and defend the Skull from out ward 
Injuries, which otherwiſe would be expoſed and laid bare 
h v 
Ammediately under the Skull we obſerve Dura Mater. 


the Dura Mater, fo call'd from its Tex 
ture, which is very firm; and likewiſe, as it has been ge” 
nerally believ'd to * Origin to moſt Membranes through- 
out the Body. It is the uppermoſt Membrane, peculiar bo the 
„% ED | A rain, 


Tts proper con- 
taining Parts. 


be Perioſteum is believed by modern Anatomiſts to be only on 
Expanſion of the Tegument: of the Muſcles of the Head. | 
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Brain, which it involyes and covers on all Parts, and is ſo 
well faſten' d to the iarernal ꝓroreſſes of the Skull, that it 
cannot eaſily be remov d; and beſides the Communication 
which has been obſerv'd to be between it and the Peri- 


cranium, it is tied to the Membrane underneath it, to 


wit, the Pia Mater, and to the Brain itſelf by the 


Blood-veJels, which penetrate the Skull, and are inſert- 


ed in it, and paſs through it. 


This Membrane is double, as the Periro- 


The Fah. num and Pleura, and ſends forth a Pro- 
duction, which in Man reſembles a Sickle, and is therefore 

called the Falx, it being broad towards the hind Part of 
the Head, and narrow and ſharp towards the Noſe, and 


curv'd at Top. Tho'itbe of a Shape ſomewhat different 


in a Horſe, yet Anatomiſts have gi ven it the ſame Name. 
This divides the upper Part, or Cortical Subſtance of the 


Brain, directly in the middle, into a right and left Side. 


Within its Duplicature are ſeveral Cavities, call'd the Si- 
7113's of the Dura Mater; the longeſt. of which runs 
lengthways from before to the Noll, where it is divided 
into ſome Branches, whereof two deſcend downwards to 


the Bottom of the Occiput, and a third to the G/anduts 


DPinealis. Theſe are ſuppoſed to be Ciſterns that contain 
the ſuperabounding Blood, which is emptied into them by 


the Arteries, and {ack'd up again at leiſure by the Veins. 
LO Da The Pia Mater, which immediately in- 


er volves the Brain, and adheres to it in all its 
Con volutions and Folds, is a very thin Membrane, but of 
exquiſite Senſe ; for which Reaſon ſeveral Anatomiſts ha ve 
been of Opinion, that all the Nerves which ariſe from the 
Head, derive their Coats from it, and not from the Me- 
Aullar Part itſelf. It is furniſh'd with an infinite Number 
of Arreries, which ſpring from the Carotids and Cervical 


Arteries, and Veins from the Fugulars; all which are 


very mall, but * ee one with another. i 
1 ele two Membranes are not only of 
1 of theft Uſe to cover and involve the Brain, in 
Order to preſerve it, and to keep its looſe 
Subſtance together, but alſo to ſuſtain the Veſſels that 
enter into it. And moreover, they are further uſeful, as 
they 'make up the two innermoſt Coats, | which ſheath 


the Pith of the Back. 


a 
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g. II. Of the Bram and Cerebellum, with the Medulla 
Oblongata, and Pith of the Back. | 


| The Brain of a Horſe is much leſs in „ , 1 
proportion than the Brain of a Man; but The Brain. J 
1s compoſed of a Medullary Subſtance, and has moſt or 
all the ſame Parts which are diſcoverable in a human 
STE in ß,, 

It is divided into three Parts, vis. the Cerebrum, Cere- 


K ” bellum, or Brainlet, and the Medulla Oblongata. 


F 
| 
6 


The Cerebrum contains all thatSubſtance which lies up- 
permoſt in the Head, and which is divided into two Halves 
y the Falx above deſcrib'd: Its Outſide is of an aſhy Co- 
lour, and form'd into ſeveral Convolutions and Windings, 
but not with any viſible Regularity, as the Cerebellum; its 
In ſide is white, and therefore call'd the Corpus Calloſum. 
I be Cerebellum is divided from the Ce- 23, Cerebel 
rebrum by a Production of the Pia Mater, inm or 2 = 

which alſo affords a particular Cover to all r. 
its Folds, which keeps them ſeparate and © 
apart from each other, This is made up of four Parts, 
whereof two are lateral, one on each Side; the other two 
are in the Middle, ſtanding before and behind ; they are 
ſomewhat orbicular, and are called the Proceſſus Vermi- 
culares, from the Reſemblance they bear to the Worms 
in Tf ⁵ ¼——Dßß ĩ en Dit 
The Adula Oblongata is the Begin- The Medulla 
ning of the Spinal Marrow; it is of an Oblongata. 
uniform, white, and compact Subſtance, + 
harder than the Brain or Cerebellum. It ariſes from fix 
Roots, two of which ſpring from that Part of the Brain, 
which is call'd the Corpora Striata; the other four ariſe 
lower and , more backward, from thoſe Protuberances 
which are term'd the Nates and Teſtes. It is round, being 
in Length about two Inches within the Head, before it 
paſſes out at the Noll, whence it is continu'd along the 
Chiae downwards to the Fundament, and through all that 
Paſſage is term'd the Spinal Marrow or Pirh of the 
Back. This has, beſides the Pia Mater and Dura Ma- 
ter, another Membrane, which forms its outermoſt or third 
Coat, and is ſaid to ariſe from a ſtrong Ligament which 
binds together the Fore· part of the Rack- bone. 
But before I proceed to the Uſe of the Brain, it will not 
be amiſs to take a View of its Parts ſomewhat more na · 
91 ; FCC 
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rowly, that the Learner may be the more fully inſtructed 
in the Knowledge of that, which in all Animal Bodies is ſo 
abſolutely neceſſary and eſſential to Life and Motion. In 
order to which, I ſhall follow the uſual Method of Diſſecti- 
on, beginning with its Under-fide, having already taken. 
| a general Survey of the whole. Fee | 
1 1, The firſt Thing, which is the moſt obſerv- 
ME. able on that Side, is the Rete Mirabile, ſpread 
9 all over the Bottom of the Brain, and is a 
curious Net-work of Blood-veſlels form'd out of the ſmall 
Twigs which ſpring from the largeſt Branches of the Caro- 
zi4 and Cervical Arteries, having paſſed through the Skull 
by proper Holes in the Bones of the Temples. Theſe Veſ- 
ſels are the more adapted and fitted to the Nouriſhment of 
the Brain, as they are thus interwoven one with another, 
by which Means the Blood takes a much longer Stay than 
it they obſerv'd a more ſtreight and equal Direction. 
Wenn TheGandula pituitaria is the next Thing 
BY ee WA obſervable: Towards the Bottom of the 
Pituitarla. rain it is inclos'd within the Membranes, 
and ſeated in a ſmall Cavity in the Os Cunei forme or Wedge 
like Bone, appointed by Nature for that Purpoſe. It has a 
Es. Conduit call'd the Iafundibul um, or Funnel, 
bulum. Which conveys the Excrements of the Brain 
into it; and for that Reaſon Anatomiſts 
have believ'd there was a Paſſage from it to the Noſe: But 
later Enquiries have diſcover'd two ſmall Ducts which it 


ſends off to the gular Veins; ſo that ſome are of Opi- 


nion it is again mix'd with the Blood. This Funnel or 
Tafundilbulumm is ſaid to take its Riſe from the Fore-part 
of the third Ventricle, into which this Moiſture ſeems to 
be firſt ſeparated, and is only convey'd by it to the Gland 
abovemention'd, where it probably undergoes another 
Degree of Refinement, that it may be the better adapted 
to the Purpose of Nature 
Anatomiſts have, it ſeems, been very much puazl'd to 
find proper n for 5 Bar of the Brain, kav- 
7 ing diſtinguiſh'd ſome of them by the Name 
793 ag? of Notice e and ere” by that of 
33 Teſtes or ſtones. Theſe come next under our 
Conſideration: They are four orbicularorround Prominen- 
cies, which jet out from the Medulla Oblongata, or Begin- 
ning of the Spinal Marrow; the twofirſt, to wit, the But- 
, tocks, being the largeſt, and the two Stones, which are 
leſſer, being only Appendages to them, The 


Gland, called the G/an4nia Pinealis, and 


Blood in thoſe C 
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. This Corpora Striata, ſo called, from their 
being ſtreaked or chamfered, are only the Ends 


The Corpora 
of the two Thighs, which proceed from the . 


Buttocks; by theſe the Medulla Oblongata adheres to the 


Brain, as has been obſerved ; and by the Nazes and 7 eſtes 
above deſcribed, it adheres to the Cerebellum or Brainlet. 
Between the Buttocks is placed that noted The Glandula 
has been thought by ſome Philoſophers to 8 
be the Seat of the Soul, tho' modern Anatomiſts have ſo 


far degtaded it, as to make it only the Penis or Yard of 
the Brain, both on Account of its Situation, and probably 


as it ſeems to be of no other Uſe but to ſeparate a little 


clear Limpha from the Arterial Blood. 


Between the Buttocks and near this little The An a 
Gland, there is a ſmall Chink, to which ſome nus. 


ha ve given the Name of Anus or Arſe; others have called 


it the Vulva; whether it has obtained this Appellation in 


Deriſion of the other, is not material. 
As for the Ventricles of the Brain, which by 


ſome have been reckon'd four, by ſome three, The Ventriclet. 


and by others but one; I ſhall not trouble the Reader about 


the Number, but only take Notice, that they are ſituated 
in the middle of the B 


Half- moon. The Uſe of theſe Ventricles is, according to 


the lateſt Enquiries in Anatomy, to ſerve as a Receptacle | 


for that Portion of the Ferum which is ſeparated from the 


glandulous Skin that inveſts them, and from the Glanaula 
 Fituataria, and is thought to be again imbibed by theVeins, 


and by them conducted afreſh into the Maſs of Blood, They 
are likewiſe thought of Uſe to give a free Paſſage to the 
od Fanncle called the Plexus Choroi des, that 

run l their Sides, which probably might be too much 
cempreſs'd by the great Weight of the Brain, had not Na- 
* _ that free and eaſy Situation for them. 

: es thoſe Parts already deſcribed, there ,, »...-_ 
are to be found in the Brain the Forniæ, the * 
Septum Lucidum, and the Corpus Calloſum. 


We have already taken Notice of the Corpus Calloſum, 

as AY the inner Subſtance of the Brain, which is diſtin- 
guiſh d from the Cortical Part that involves it by its White- 
neſs, c. The Seprum Luci dum is only that Partition which 
divides the Ventricles; and the Forniæ is a Kind of Vault 


D 3 Ox 


rain, reaching forwards towards the 
Noſe, and downwards towards its Bottom, in ns "ag 2 
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or Arch which riſes between the Brain and the MedullaoOb- 
longata, and ſerves to bear up the upper Part of the Brain, 
that it may not preſs too hard upon the ſubjacent Parts. 
be Uſe of the Now as to it its Action and Uſe, it is very 
- certain, the Brain, according to the Philoſo- 
e phers Terms, is the chief Seat of the Ani- 
mal Faculty, as the Heart is the Fountain of the Vital. 
The Animal Spirits being prepared out of its Parenchy- 
ma, or marrowy Subſtance, and from thence conveyed 
into the Nerves, which communicate Senſe and Motion to 
a PR od BL ß or pron ne: 
OG - Theſe Spirits are firſt of all form'd out of 
Spirits, the Vital, or in other Words, out of the Ar- 
1 8 terial Blood, which is conſtantly ſent by the 
Heart to the Brain, where there are innumerable T wigs 
_ diſperſed, not only through its Cortical, or greyiſh Sub 
ſtance, but alſo through its white and Medullary Sub- 
| Nance; ſomeof which 'Twigs ſpring from the Perus Cho- 
roides and Rete Mirabile above deſcrib'd, and others from 
the Carotias themſelves immediately. The ſuperfluous Se- 
rum is ſeparated by the Glands, and that Portion of the 7 
Blood, which is not changed to Animal Spirits, is taken up 
. by the Veins, and returned back again from whence it came. 
As ſoon as thoſe Spirits are elaborated, or rather, as ſoon as 
the Blood has undergone ſo many different Mortifications 
and Changes in the Capillary or Hair-like veſſels of the 
Brain, as to render its Particles fine enough to paſs through 
the inner Meadullar Subſtance, they then enter thoſe Fibres 
which compoſe it, and ſeem to be no other than a large 
Bundle of Tubuli or little Pipes, which (if the compariſon 
may be uſed} ſomewhat obſerve the ſame Oeconomy with 
thoſe of the Kidneys, which paſs from the External glandu- 
Zar Part totheCarunculæ Papillares. Theſe little Particles, 
or rather Spirits, are con veyed by the aforeſaid Tabuli to the 
upper Proceſſes of the Medulla Oblongata, to wit, the 
Corpora Striata, Nates and Teſtes, &c. and are there em- 
ptied into the Nerves, whoſe inner Subſtance is white and 
Hbrous, like the Medulla from whence they ſpring. 
_ TheirUſe Alfter this ſhort Account of the Formation 
aun dh Animal Spirits, the next Thing that oc- 
curs, is in what Manner they become the Inſtruments of 
Senſe and Motion, In order to give the Reader a general 
Idea of this, which is as -much as can bedone in ſa ſmall a 
Treatiſe, it will be neceſſary in the firſt Place to _— — 


Wee: 1 
8 


„ 


Elaſticity, they muſt eaſily and ſu 
all Senſations to the Imaginations, there being no Part of 
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Subſtance of a Nerve, which is very ſolid and compact, 


1 by a ſort of Gradation from that of the Brain; 


or as the Corpus Calloſum, or inner Subſtance of the Brain, 


is more firm than the Cortical Part, ſo a Nerve is even at its 


Origin ſome degrees beyond that in Solidity; by which 


means it is the more adapted to its peculiar Functions. But 
beſi des the Solidity and Compactneſs of the Nerves, their 
Tenſeneſs is alſo a great Means of their Action; for as the 
Blood-veſſels, which have no other Senſe, but what is bor- 


rowed from them, and as their Office is 3 carry vital 
Spirits for the common Nouri ſhment af the Body; astheſe 


are therefore branched off in many Circumvolutions and 
FTurnings, and are form'd irregularly in ſuch Meanders as 
we obſerve in Brooks and Rivulets, and as ſome Branches 
are ſent upwards, and others downwards, as is neceſſary, in 
order to their ſeveral Functions; ſo the Nerves on the other 


hand, as they take their Origin from the Head and Spine, 
are detach'd from thence into all Parts of the Body in ſuch 


manner, as they may be every where braced as ſtreight as 


the Strings or Cords of an Inſtrument; by which means 


they have a free and uninterrupted Undulation, and as in 
all their Branchings, they are little or no ways contorted, 
but, for the moſt part, form compleat and perfect Angles, 


the {aid Undulation is communicated as intirely to their 
Origin, as if their Courſe was directly ftreight from it. 
And therefore as the Nerves are of a very compact and 
ſolid Form, and can be brac'd and extended in ſuch man- 
ner as has been obſerv'd, and conſequently endu'd with 

Henly communicate 


the Body which does not participate of ſome little Fibrillæ 
or Threads detached ſrom them; or, according to ſome, 


there being no Part of the Body, which is not more or leſs 


jy Ap to receive the nervous Juice; by which Means a 
cloſe and intimate Correſpondence is kept up with the 


| Nerves : So that whenever an Animal Body is touch'd on 
any Part, it is preſently ſenſible of that Touch, by virtue 
of the Communication which they keep between the Head 


and all Parts of the Body. VVV 
Now as to Motion, to which the Nerves are equally 


ſubſervient, that (I think ) is termed Voluntary in a Man, 
and Spontaneous in a brute Creature, as the one is ſaid to 
act bythe Determination of the Will, and the other by In- 
ſtinct; but this is not material, ſince both are ſaid to 2 = 

e e e 
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duced by the Determination of the Animal Spirits ; for 15 
when any Creature goes to move, the Spirits are thought 5 
to be detached in a more than ordinary Quantity into 
thoſe Parts which are to be put in Motion. And as the Ar- 

terial Blood always accompanies the Spirits, and is equally 1 
determined with them, the Muſcles are thereby fill'd or 
emptied, according as the Will or Inſtinct directs, as we 
ſhall ſee more fully hereafter. 5 Ws 

But before I leave this Subject, it may perhaps be expect- 
ed that I ſhould give ſome Account of the Nature of thoſe 

Spirits which are ſaid to flow in the Nerves, and are reck- 

on'd the principal Cauſe of Action in them. To ſatisfy 

thoſe who have a Curiofity that way, I ſhall only in brief 
take Notice, that theſeare thought by ſome to be of a viſcous 

and clammy Nature, though compoſed of very kene Parti- 

cles: And this ſort of Compoſition they think is agreeable 

to that Elaſticity and Springineſs, which is obſervable in the 
Nerves. Others have denied any ſuch Thing as a Juice to 

be in the Nerves; becauſe when a Nerve is cut aſunder, 
there is no viſible Bore or Cavity in it; neither are there 
any Poruli or little Interſtices percei vable in it. But it is 
very certain, according to the common and unalterable 

Laws of Nature, whereby all Bodies are made up of Parts, 
and theſe alſo made up of other Parts, they muſt there- 

fore have Inter ſtices, tho' they be imperceptible; and that 
Juice which flows in them, whether between thoſe Inter- 
ſtices only, or any other Way, tho' it be alſo imperceptible, 
yet it is that which we not improperly denominate the 
Animal Spirits. Though we can ſay but very little more 
than this, that it is the moſt ſubtle of all the Juices which 1 
are to be met with in an Animal Body, and therefore the | 

| beſt ſuited tothe Services for which it is appointed. = 


F. III. Of the Riſe and Progreſs of the Nerves, | 


Beſides the Nerves, which ariſe from the Vertebræ of 
the Neck, Back, and Loins, there are nine Pair which take 
their Origin immediately within the Skulll“l. 
The frft Paty The firſt are thoſe which go to the Noſe, 
| of Nerves, and are therefore called theO/fattoryNerves, 
W and by ſome the Mamillary Proceſſes, be- 
cauſe they are round at their End like a Pap: They riſe 
from the Shanks of the Medulla Oblongata, betwixt the 
Corpora Striata and the Chambers of the Opticł 8 
| | _ rom 
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from thence running along the Bottom of the Brain; 


after increaſing and growing broader, they are divided into 
a great many Twigs, which receive outer Coats from the 
Dura Mater, having only before a ſingle Integument from 


the Pia Mater. Many of theſe Twigs paſs through the 
Holes of the Sieve- like 5 
to compoſe the Organs of ſmelling. 


one to the Noſe, where they help 


The ſecond Pair are the Optic or ſeeing The ſecond 
Nerves ; theſe riſe a little behind the former, Pair. 


out of the Medulla Oblongata: At their Riſe they are 


ſomewhat ſoft, being covered only with the P/ Mater, 
but as ſoon as they reach the Dura Mater, they become 


_ clothed by it, as the Ofafory Nerves above deſcribed. 
This outermoſt Coat conſtitutes the Sclerotica or horny 


Tegument of the Eye ; and from the Pia Mater proceeds 


the next Coat of the Eye, called the Uvea, from its Re 
ſemblance to a Grape in Colour: And laſtly, the mar- 
rowy Subſtance forms the Retina or Net- like, which by 


The third Pair are called the Eye-movers: The third 5 


Theſe ariſe from the Bottom of the Medulla Pair. 
Oblongata; at the Riſe they are united, which is the Rea- 
ſon Why fe 


ome believe, when one Eye is carried towards 
any Object, the other is alſo directed towards the ſame; 
as the Optick Nerves paſs through the firſt Hole of the 
Wedge-like Bone, theſe paſs through the ſecond, until they 
come to the Muſcles of the Eye, where they are diſperſed ; 
by their 2 the Muſcles, the ſeveral Motions of the 


Eye are performe 


The fourth, or Pathetick Pair : Theſe take The fourth 
their Riſe different from all the reſt, v/2. from Pair. 
the Top of the Aedulla Oblongata, behind the Nares and 


Teſtes, and paſling along the Side of the Mela, are after- 


wards hid in the Dura Mater, until they reach the Hole thro” 
which the laſt Pair do paſs, which they accompany, until 


= theyareinſerted inthe Tyochlear Muſcles of the Eyes; theſe 
gare called by Dr. Willis the Pathetick Nerves, which move 
the Eyes in all Paſſions and Affections. „ 


The fifth Pair take their Beginning in a The fifth 
Horſe a little below the former, tho' in a hu- Pair. 
man Subject they ſeem to ariſe from the Cerebellum. Theſe 


are made up of a Bundle of Fibres gathered together, ſo 


that they look to be a Number of Nerves ſpringing from 
one common Origin, which ſend out Branches into a Facts ty 
wy 8 A 8 


— 
— — . 


of the Head, vs. to the Eyes, the Palate of the Month, the 
Noſe, but chiefly to the lower Jaw. The Temporal Muſcles, 
and Muſcles of the Face, and ſome Branches which go 
downwards, inoculating with the fixth Pair, conſtitute the 
Root or the firſt Trunk of the Jatercoſtal Pair. It is owing 
to the ſeveral Branchings and Inoculations of the Nerves 
following, that there is ſo great a Sympathy and Conſent 
among all thoſe Parts where they take their Progreſs. 


The ſixth Pair. : 


ſame Hole of the Skull, and been hid ſome time under 
the Dura Mater; after which they ſend back ſome 
Branches, which conſtitute the Beginning of the Jatercoſtal 


| Nerves. Each of theſe are divided, near the Orbit of the 


Eye, into two, one being ſpent on that Muſcle of the Eye 
which draws it outwards; the other on that which is only 
proper to Brutes, called the ſeventh Muſcle. e 
The ſeventh 


rg Theſe in a human Head take their Riſe from 


under the Annular Proceſſes of the Cerebel- 


tum, but in a Horſe from the Sides of the oblong Marrow. 


They have two Proceſſes, one of which is ſomewhat ſoft, 
and is carried thro' the Hole of the Os petroſum into the 
Cells of the Ears, which it cloaths with a very fine Mem- 
| brane, and by which the Sounds are conveyed into the 
common Senſory ; the other is ſaid to conduce chiefly to 
Motion, ſending forth ſeveral Slips to the Tongue, Lips, 


Mouth, and Noſe, actuating the outward Organs of the 


Voice; others taking their Courſe to the Muſcles of the 
Forehead and Eye-lids, and ſome to the Muſcles of the 
Ears, aſſiſting a Horſe in moving his Eyes and Ears, upon 
hearing or ſeeing any Thing that is aſtoniſhing to him. 
e ns PN The eighth Pair is generally termed the 
83 %s Par vagum, or wandring Pair, becauſe they 
with the Branches of many other Nerves, and are diſtri- 
buted, not only to the Head, but alſo into many other Parts 
of the Body, particularly to the Heart, the Lungs and Sto- 


mach, as alſo to all the Viſcera in the lower Belly. 
The ninthpary, be laſt Pair, reckon'd by Dr. Willis the 
'* ninth and laſt, which ariſe out of the Skull; 


but by ſome; to be only Branches of the fifth and fixth 
Pair, becauſe they take their Origin from ſome of their 
recurring Branches, This Pair has alſo — 
45 CO | | and 


The fixth Pair inoculate with the fiſth, 
after they have paſſed ſingle through the 


The ſeventh Pair are the Auditory Nerves: 


inoculate and keep up a Communication 


Senſory, 


and are form'd with other Branches in ſeveral Plevus's, as 
thoſe laſt deſcribed, but not ſo numerous. They take their 
Courſe chiefly to the Meſerrery and Loins, ending towards 


the Fundament, in ſeveral ſmall Twigs. 


Having deſcribed the Nerves, which take The Nerves 
their Origin within the Skull, we proceed in which ariſe 


the next place to thoſe which derive their withour the | 


beginning from between the Joinings of the Skull. 


Neck, Back and Loins, which ſhall, in a manner, be but 


juſt nam'd; they being in Number thirty-ſeven, whereof 

ſeven ariſe from the Neck, ſeventeen from the Back, and 

thirteen from the Loins and Os Sacrum. e 
Thoſe of the Neck are all of them diſperſed, partly on 


the Muſcles of the Face, partly on the Muſcles of the Neck 


itſelf, and partly on thoſe of the Shoulders and Fore- legs; b 


only it is to be remarked, that a Twig from each Nerve 
of the fifth Pair, being joined with the like Twigs of the 
fourth and ſixth, compoſe that remarkable Nerve, which 


goes to the Midriff, called the Nervus Phrenicus. 


Ihe firſt two Pair, which ariſe from between the Ver- 


tebræ of the Back, communicate with the lowermoſt of 


the Neck, ſending forth ſome Twigs to the Neck and 
Shoulders: The ſecond, as alſo all that follow, ſend each 


of them a Twig to the IJntercoſtal Nerve, or Nerve of the 
ninth Pair, their other Branches being chiefly ſpent on the 


Incercoſtal Muſcles, and Muſcles of the Back, with ſome 
{mall Slips towards thoſe of the lower Belly. 135 


As theſe are chiefly diſperſed among the Muſcles of the 


Back, and the Intercoſtal, and the Muſcles of the lower 


Belly, ſo thoſe of the Loins, and thoſe alſo which ſpring 

from the Os Sacrum, are diſperſed into the Muſcles of the 
Loins, Hip sand hinder Legs, only that, the anterior, or Fore- 
branches of the firſt Pair of the Loins are ſpent on the 


fleſhy Part of the Miariff and the Muſcle ſoas, and the po- 


ſterior Branches on the Muſcle called the Jongiſſimus Dorſi. 


The Yard of a Horſe, and the Womb of a Mare, are 
alſo furniſhed from the anterior Branches of the Loins, 
and the Stones from the anterior Branches of the Os Sa- 


crum, ſent off to them from the Fore-part of the Thigh. 


9. IV. Of the Eyes, and their ſeveral Parts. 

Every one knows that the Eyes are the Or- The Mes. 
ns or Inſtruments of ſeeing, the Ideas of all bk... 
outward Objects being conveyed by them to the * 
| 12185 They 
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They are of a convex, globular Figure, incloſed within 
their properLids; which is an Orbit or Socket made for 
that Purpoſe out 2 the 1957 n 

Wer 'The Eye-lids, of which I ſhall firſt take 
The" WO: og otice, Ba as a Safeguard, to preſerve 
them from Duſt and other external Injuries. They are 
compoſed of the Skin, fleſhy Pannicle and Muſcles, which 
are all wroughtinto an exquiſite Fineneſs; the inner Mem- 
brane, which is very ſmooth, that the Eye may move the 
more eaſily under it, is a Production of 8 Pericranium; 
the Extremities or Edges are hard and griſtly, partly to 
help their Action, and partly that they may meet cloſe 
together. As to the Fat whieh lies among the Muſcles, it 
is of the ſame Uſe as in moſt other Parts, to keep the 
Eye moiſt, and eaſy in its Motion. _” 98 


The Hamonrs The Eye itſelf is compos'd of three Hu- 
and Tunicles of mours and four Tunicles. 3 
the Eye. The firſt of its Tanicles is call'd Aanata; 


The Adnata. it ariſes from the Pericraninm, and is ſpread 
all over the White of the Eye; by which means it keeps it 
firm in its Orbit or Socket: It is of exquiſite Senſe, and 
is very full of Blood-veſſels, which are perceivable at all 
Times, but eſpecially when the Eye is 1 ways hurt. 
Iesclerotica ; The next, which is the firſt of its proper 
en Coats, is call'd the Sc/erorica, from its Hala 
neſs: It ariſes from the Dura Mater, being opaque on 
its hind Part, but clear and tranſparent, like Horn, on its 
fore Part; from whence it obtains another Name, and is 
Lone i iz. Es WR 1 
1 The third, call'd CHoroides, from its Re- 
The oroides ſemblance to the Chorion, which inwraps 
the Fetus in the Womb. This ariſes from the Pia Ma- 
ter, as it alſo forms the innermoſt Coat of the Oprick 
Nerve, It is black on its Infide, and open on its Fore- 
part the whole Breadth of the Pzypi//a. The Fore-part 
of this Coat is alſo diſtinguiſh'd from its Back- part by the 
Name of Uvea, from its reſembling the Colour of a 
Grape. To this belongs the Ligamentum Ciliare, becauſe 
it conſiſts of flender Filaments, like the Hair of the Eye- 
lids. The Uſe of theſe Filaments is, to widen and con- 
fringe the Chryſtalline Humour, by contracting or open- 
ing the Perforation of the Ts. ee 
eig Ihe innermoſt or fourth Tnicle is an Ex- 
pPanſion of the Subſtance of the Oprick Nerve, 
Fad — 2 
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and is call'd the Retina; becauſe it encompaſleth the glaſſy 


Humour, like a Net. By a Combination of the Rays of 


Light on the fine Filament of this Coat, and the Reflection 


which is caus'd by the Opaqueneſs of the Sc/erorica, and 
the Blackneſs of the Infide of the Uvea, all external Images 


are convey'd diſtin to the Imagination; whereas if the 
Rays were not thus collected on the Retina, there would 
be no ſuch Thing as diſtin Viſion. 1569 0 


The Humours of the Eye, which come next to be con- 
ſider'd, are in Number three. . 


Tbe outermoſt is call d the aqueous or watry The aqueous 
Humour, being thin and fluid, like Water; Humour. 


it fills up the Space between the Cornea and Chryſtalline 
Humour, in the Fore-part of the Eye. | 


The Chryſta/line is the next, ſo call'd The Chryſtal- 
from its Brightneſs, being clear and tranſpa- line Humour. 


rent, like Chryſtal ; it is incloſed in the vitreous or glaſſy 
Humour; it is look'd upon to be the chief Inſtrument 


whereby the Rays of Light are collected upon the fila- 


mentous Expanſion of the Retina. 


| The laſt is call d the G/afſy Humour: It is The vitreous 


not ſo ſolid as the Chryſta/line, but exceeds Humour. 


both it and the watry Humour in Quantity; it is party con- 


vex, excepting that Cavity, where it receives and ſurrounds 
the Chrytalline It is not ſo bright as the Chryſtalline, but 


yet tranſparent, that the viſibleSpecies,receiv'd into the Chry- 
ſtalline Humour, might not be reflected on before they reach 
the Retina, but ſhould be tranſmitted toit pure and unmix'd. 


. V. Of the Ears. 


The Ear is divided into the External and The Ear. 


Internal; the External is that Part which a e 

Horſe moves backward and forward at Pleaſure, and is ſo 

well known, that there needs but little to be ſaid about it. 
Its Uſe is partly for Ornament, and partly to gather all 
Sounds, and tranſmit them to the Internal. 4 

_ _ 'Thelnternal Ear conſiſts of ſeveral Parts, It, Parts. 


which are very curious, and are ſeated in the 


Cavity of the Os Perroſum. 


- The firſt of theſe is the Drum, with its | The Drum. 
Cord and Muſcles. The Drum is a very thin | 


and tranſparent Membrane, being an Expanſion of the ſof- 
ter Procels of the Auditory Nerve ; it is very dry, that it 
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may the better contribute to hearing; and ſtrong, that it 
may the better endure loud Sounds, or any other external 
Injuries; for if once this be broke, or any way relax'd, a 
Deafneſs muſt una voidably enſue. = | 
The Concha Within this Membrane there is a Cavity 
with the ſmal call'd the Concha, wherein are four little 
Bones contain” Bones, which are bound together by a 
ed in it. ſmall Ligament proceeding from the Cord 
of the Drum, The firſt is call'd the Ham- 
mer, which lies upon the ſecond, called the Anvil. The 
third is named the tapes or Stirrop; but in a Horſe it is 
triangular, like the Greek Letter A. Upon the upper Part 
of the Stirrop the longeſt Foot of the Anvil ſtands. The 
fourth is called Orbicular; it is of a round Shape, and 
tied with a flender Ligament to the Side of the Stirrop, 
where it is faſten'd to the Anvil. OE Gl 
„„ „ Ihbeſe Bones are a Defence to the Drum, 
Their Uſe. and preſerve it from being torn or beat in- 
wards by the violent Vibrations of the outward Air in 
loud Sounds, and are thus aſſiſting to the Senſe of hear- 
ing. When the external Air beats upon the Drum, it is 
driven againſt the Hammer, which ſtrikes upon the An- 
vil, as the Anvil beats againſt the Stirrop; and as this 
Force is more or leſs exerted, ſo the Stirrop opens the 
oval Window more or leſs, and proportionably the Sound 
=, 1s, ae Es 
ths Conch The Cavities within the Os petroſum are 
e YON. in Number three: The firſt, wherein theſe 
four little Bones are ſituated, is called the Concha, from 
its reſembling the Shell of a Taber. When the Membrane 
is ſtruck upon by any outward Sound, the Echo is made 
in this Cavity, as in a common Drum. 
There are in this Cavity divers Inſtruments, whereof _ 
ſome are for Pulſation, as the four little Bones above- 
mention'd ; ſome are for conducting the Air into the other 
Cavities, ſuch are the two ſmall Perforations, call'd the 
Windows; and a third Sort are thoſe by which the pitui- 
tous Matter, collected within this Cavity, is diſcharg'd 
towards the Palate and Noſe. Ge. "gn 
8383 The firſt of theſe two Perforations, being 
„. theuppermoſt and largeſt, is from its Figure 
. . nam'd the Oval Window, which is kept ſhut 
next the Concha, by the Baſis of the Stirrop, as often as 
the Sound ceaſes, The other, which is round, is always 
TS” 5 
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open, having no Covering, and is divided by the Os ſquam* 
moſum intotwo Pipes; one of which tends to the Cochlea, 


the other into the Labyrinth. EE 
The Labyrinth, which is the ſecond Cavi- 


ty, by its ſeveral Turnings and Windings, The Labyrinth. 
Which are ſomewhat circular, modulates the Sounds in 


ſuch manner as they may be leiſurely communicated to the 


Auditory Nerve, which is diſperſed thro' the Membrane 

that inveſts this Cavity. There is, befides the two Windows 
which open into this Cavity, one Perforation which opens 
out of it into the inner Cavity call'd the Cochlea, into which 

the Air paſſes, after it has been agitated in this Cavity and 
the Concha. Beſides theſe, there are four other ſmall Holes 
for the Ingreſs of the nervous Fibres, . that are inſerted on 


the Membrane, which cloaths it. 
The Cochlea, which is the third and inner- The Cochlea. 


moſt Cavity, is ſo call'd from the Reſem- 


blance it hath to a Snail's Shell, eſpecially in its ſpiral 
Windings; it is far leſs than either of the former, but in- 


veſted, as the others are, with a thin Membrane, into 


which alſo the ſlender Fibres of the Auditory Nerve do 
enter. This Cavity is fill'd with the internal inbred Air, 
as well as the former, by which the Echo is made to the 

Impulſe of the internal Air upon the Tympanum: And 


the Auditory Nerve being expanded upon the Membrane, 


which lines all thoſe Cavities, it is ſuddenly affected there- 
with, whereby it comes to be communicated to the Origi- 
nal of the N erves, where all Sounds are diſtinguiſh d. 


F. VI. Of the Noſe and Mouth. 


As the Ear is made up of Parts, whereof x 


| ſome are External, and ſome Internal, ſo The Noſe. 
the Noſe is alſo compoſed of the like Parts. 


The external Parts of the Noſe are made up of Skin, 
Muſcles, Bones, Cartilages, and veſſels of all Sorts. 7 
The Skin is extremely thin, and without 


Fat, and adheres ſo faſt to the Muſcles and 7 P. 
griſtly Part, that it can hardly be ſeparated from them. 
The Bones, which make up its Cavſties, are ſome of 
them common to it and the Forehead, and ſome of them 


oper to the Noſe only. The Griſtles are in Number 
ave, which ſhall be treated of hereafter with the Bones. 


: The 
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Irs Veſſels. The Veſſels of the Noſe are Veins from 
e the Jugulars, Arteries from the Carotids, 


and Nerves from the third Pair, beſides the Olfactory 


Nerves, which are proper to it. 


It is lin'd on its Infide with a fine Membrane, which 
taketh its Riſe from the Dara Mater. There are on 
the Back- ſide of this Membrane Abundance of little Ker- 


nels, which ſeparate a great Part of the Moiſture which 
comes from the Noſe. It has alſo another Membrane, 
call'd its Muſcular Membrane, which is ſaid to contract 
and draw together the Noſtrils, . 
The Os Cri- 4 
briforme. 


have a free Paſſage thro? it into the Inſide of the Noſe, 
ſerving there to be the immediate Organs of ſmelling. _ 
As the Ear is form'd in ſuch manner as to collect and ga- 
ther . ee, all Sounds into its Cavity, ſo the Noſe is like- 


wiſe adapted to gather into it all Smells; which Senſation 
is perform d in this manner: The Efuvia, which fly off 


from all odoriferous Bodies, being carried in the circum- am- 


bient Air, are communicated to all Creatures as ſoon as wy 5 
draw in their Breath at the Noſtrils; but more to a Horſe 
than to many others, by reaſon he ſucks in moſt of his 
Breath that Way. As ſoon as theſe Efluvia or odoriferous 


Particles are got within the Noſe, thoſe little Branches of 
the Olfactory Nerves, which are ſpread all over its Inſide, 


are immediately affected therewith, and immediately com- 


municate that Senſation, whether it be grateful or unplea- 
fant, to the common Senſory, where it is diſtinguiſh'd. 

"ruſs Thus the Noſe is not only uleful as it 
r bhelps all Creatures to diſtinguiſh that which 
is proper for their Food, from that which may be hurtful 


to them, as it is the chief Inſtrument of that Inſtinct; 


but it is alſo uſeful to diſcharge a great deal of Excrements 
from the Blood. . „„ TY 


The Mouth. faſt Thing to be confider'd under this Divi- 


ſion; and is generally divided into that which is call'd Ex- 


_ ternal, and that which is term'd Internal, | 


The Lips. Parts, which are alſo divided into the upper 


and under; Theſe are compoſed of a ſoft, fungous Sub- 


ſtance, 
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On the upper Part of the Noſe is ſeated 
the Os Cribriforme or Sieve-like Bone, which 
is perforated in many Places, that the ſmall 
Twigs, which Aber from the Mamillary Proceſſes, may 

a 


Me come now to the Mouth, which is the 


The Lips are its external or outward _ 
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ſtance, as alſo ſome proper Muſcles cover'd on their Out- 
fide with Skin and Hair, but on the Inſide with a Mem- 
brane common to the Mouth and Stomach. . 
The Uſes of the IJ. ips are to gather in Hay or Oats, or 
other Food, and to retain it while it is chewing; they like- 
= wiſe ſerve to keep the Gums and Teeth from external In- 
5 25 uries 3 | OS. 5 
1 The Parts of the Mouth are ſome of them The internal 
fleſhy, and ſome of them bony : The fleſhy Parts F the 
Parts are the Lips laſt deſcrib'd ; asalſo the Mouth. . 
Muſcles of the Cheeks and lower Jaw. The bony are the 


upper and lower Jaw, together with the Teeth 
All theſe Parts, excepting the Teeth, are cover'd or lin d 
with a pretty thick Membrane, which in the Palate is rug- 
ged and knotty, by Reaſon there are a great Number of 
= Glands lie under it, out of which part of the Slaver is 
= ſeparated into the Mouth. ne Of en 

= TheParts contain'd within the Mouth, are the Teeth, 
the Os Hyoides, or Bone of the Tongue; beſides which, 
there are the Gums, the Palate, the Lula, the Kernelscall'd 
the Almonds of the Ears, the Tongue and its Muſcles. 
The Gum, are compoſed of a fleſhy 25 "ED 
Subſtance deſtitute of Motion, that ſo the * 
Teeth might the better be faſten'd in their Sockets. 

The Palate, fo call'd from its being Th Salads 
fenc'd or pal'd in with Teeth, forms the 1 7 
upper Part of the Mouth. It extends from the back 
„ Part of the Mouth to the fore-Teeth, but is not ſo 
hollow in a Horſe as in human Subjects; it is compoſed 
of eighteen Bars, and conſiſts of Bones and peculiar 
glandulous Fleſh, which are cover'd with a thick Coat, 


bel. OE 
5 
8 


i: which is full of Perforations or little Holes, that afford a , 

h Paſſage to the Slaver, which is ſeparated from the Glands = 

3 3 1 es OW, ; — 

£ e Uvnla is a red fungous Kernel ,, rr. 1. 

ts ſomewhat longiſh, ſeated at the back Part the Veal. 

ö of .the Palate, where the internal Paſſage of the Noſe 

be opens into the Mouth, hanging downward, with a ſmall 1 

i- but bluntiſh End over the Chink of the Larynx. PS: = 

x- The Uſe of the Uvula is to moderate the Coldneſs of | F* 
the Air before it paſſes into the Lungs, and to hinder any 

rd thing from falling into the Windpipe: In a Horſe it is of 

Der other Uſe, as it hinders the Water 3.0 going into the Noſe 

* when he drinks. When this is much relax d, it prevents 
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The Tongue. 
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the Food from paſſing into the Gullet, and makes it apt to 
return back into the Noſe. F 
In deſcribing the Tongue, I need ſay no- 
thing as to its Figure, it being ſufficiently 
known to every one. It is cover'd with two Membranes, 


the outward cloathing only its upper Part, being alſo very 


porous. The inward Membrane covers the whole Tongue, 
And is thin and ſoft, having many Protuberances branch- 
ing out of it, which are inſerted i 


of the outward Coat. 


Ir is of a fleſhy Subſtance, having Veſſels of all Sorts, to 
wit, Veins from an inward Branch of the external Jugulars, 


Arteries from the Carotids, and Nerves from the fifth and 


cighth Pair. 


There are as belon 


nto the Pores and Holes 


ging to the Tongue ſeveral Muſcles, 


by which all its Motions are perform'd ; but of them here- 


after. 


deal of Fat, which, n 


Theſe Mules are interlarded with a conſiderable 
o doubt, ſer ve ſomewhat to facilitate 


their Action. 


The Uſe of th 


e Tongue is not only for Taſte, but alſo 
to ſerve as an Inſtrument to turn every Thing taken in at 
the Mouth, that it may be the more expeditiouſly chewed, 


and afterwards to thruſt it backwards towards the Stomach. 
Underneath the Root of the Tongue there is a pretty 


large Kernel, from whence two Pipes, call'd the Salival 
Ducte, do ſpring; one from the fore, and another from 


the hind Part; theſe two are ſoon united into one, which 
runs towards the Chin. But Dr. }/harton has obſerv'd, that 
in a Horſe there are other pretty remarkable Glands that 
ſtand on each Side this Duct, and diſcharge themſelves into 
it. This Pipe ends in other {mall Glands towards the Fræ- 
iin or Bridle of the Tongue, which diſcharge ſome Part 
of that Slaver, which keeps the Mouth continually moiſt. 
Beſides this Duct, there are two others of the ſame Uſe, 
which ariſe out of the Kernels under the Ear, call'd the 
Parotides, and run on the Outſide of the Jaw-bone to the 
Middle of the Cheek, where they open into the Mouth, 


The Uſe of the Slaver is the ſame with the Saliva. or 


Spittle in Men, and ſerves continually to moiſten the 
Mouth; and all the ſolid Part of the Food, whilſt it is in 


chewing, and bei 


it is believ'd by 


| geltion. 


- 


* 


ng ſwallow'd down with the Aliment, 
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„ H. The Spinal Marrow cut olf. = © on 
= . III. The Bars of the Palate of rhe Abned. 8 1 


* D. The greater Winding of the Cochlea. 
E BEE. he three bony Bac, Circles that * rbe 2a. 


AA. The E Eyes. 

CC. The moving Nerves of * the Eyes. 
EEEE, &c. The other Nerves ariſin ing within the Skull 5 | 
FFF. T he Bottom of the Brain. 
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TAB. IV. Fig. I, Sheus the Brato in ſitu, when the upper 


Part of the Skull is taken off. 


A. The Subſtance of the Brain cover'd with the Pia 
Mater, only the Dura Mater being remov'd. 


BB. The Cerebellum or after Brain. 


CC. The Proceſſes vermiformes, or Worm-like Proceſſes. 


D. A Portion of the Medulla oblongata. 


E. The Dura Mater, ſo far as it contains the Medulla N 
| oblongata, cut aſunder ang turned back. . 


N Fig. 2. Repreſents the under Side of the Brain and Spinal 


Marrow, with the . of the Nerves. * 


BB. T he Optick Nerves. 
DD. T he Pathetick Nerves. 

from the Spinal Marrow. © 
GG. The Medulla oblongata, ee " rhe i 7 


nal Marrow. 


QQ. The Caviry that goes from the Palate to the Noſe 4. 
RRRR. The Teerh.. 7 . 
SS. The Dura Mater 71rd „ 5 5 
T. Te Glandula pituitaria. e 


Fig. 3. Shews the Bones of the Ear, e. Nn . 


f ; AA. The Toſi 4e of the 05 Temporis, or Fa e 22 8 


B. T he OsS pongioſum, or Sprung Wy Bons. N 7% be” £3 
C. The Hole: thro' which the „ e Nerge does pal. . 


 byrinth, | | os — 


P. The Malleus or Hammer. 


68. T be Incus ar Anvil.  _ 3 Ee 


5 5 | H. The Stapes.0r Stirrop. 1 = 
= 1. 7 he external Muſcle of che Ear. wo „ 
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Fig. 4. Repreſents the Eye taken out of the Head. 


A. The Optick Nerve cut off 
B. 7 he Origin of the Muſcles. 


CC. T heir ſeveral Terminations into the Coats of the Eye. 


D. Z he common Coat 
Conjunctiva. 


of the Eye, called the Adnata or 
E. The Cornea or horney Coat. = 


F. T he Pupilla or Apple of the Eye. 


Muſiles belong- 
lids. 


CHAPv. 
._ - Of the Muſchs. 
S. I. Of the Muſcles of the Eye-lids and Eye. 
Three Pair of 


ing to the Eye= to ſhut them, | 


That which openeth the Eye-lids 


' Reftns, or Aperiens, from its Office. It ſpringeth with a 


he Eyes have 


lender, but fleſhy Beginning, from the ſame Place as the 
Elevator of the Eye doth, to wit, at the Hole through 
which the Optick Nerve paſſes into the Orbit, and holds 
the ſame Courſe with it, till at laſt parting from it with 
a pretty broad, but thin Tendon, it is inſerted into the 


Griſtle at the Edge of the upper Eye-lid, where it ſerves 


to open the Eye-lid by lifting it up. _ 
heothertwo Muſcles of the Eye-lids are 

and otherwiſe ſemicircular, becauſe each of them runs the 

Length of the Eye- lid; they are ſeated between the Mem- 
brana carnoſa and the inner ſmooth Skin that lines the Eye- 


lids, That which draweth down the upper Lid, is larger 


than the Muſcle which moveth the lower Lid to ſhut it. 
The frontal Muſcles are alſo thought to contribute ſome- 
thing to the Motion of the Eye-lids, as they ariſe from the 


Skull near the Coronal Suture, and are inſerted in the Eye- 
brows; for by their Action they contract the Skin of the 


Forehead, by which means the upper Eye-lid is ſometimes 
drawn a little upward. | 


The 


Seven Pair of 
Muſcles belong- 
ing to them. 


ing, and the other Pair circular or round. The 
ſtreight ſerve to move the Eyes upwards and 


. | ly, 


THE Eye-lids have three Pair of Mufſ- TX 
cles, one Pair to open them, and two 


is called 


called Shutters, 


Eyes have ſeven Pair of Muſcles, of 
which four are ſtreight, two oblique or ſlant- 


downwards, the oblique move them oblique- 
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ly, and the circular Pair keep the Eyes ſuſpended in their 
Place. They all ariſe from the ſame Origin, to wit, from the 
Membrane that inveſts the Orbit of the Eye, near the Hole 
thro' which the Oyticł Nerve doth paſs into the ſaidOrbit, 
touching one another at their Beginning, but immediately 
ſeparating into fleſhy round Bodies, from which they _ | 


degenerate towards their Termination into a thin membra- 


nous Subſtance, which is inſerted into the horny Coat of 
the Eye, encompaſling it as far as it is white. 
Theſe Muſcles have their ſeveral Appellations from their 
ſeveral Actions. The firſt of theftreight Muſcles, from its 


Office of pulling up the Eye, is called attollens, and in 
Man ſometimes ſiiperbius, as the ſecond is called 4ehpvi- 
mens or humilis. The third is called adducens, becauſe 


it pulleth the Eye towards the Noſe: And the fourth 45- 


Aullcens or indignatorius, from its Office of eee the 


Eye to the outer Corner; which Turn or Aſpect of the 
Eye betokens Auperor . Ort 

When theſe Muſcles act ſeparately, they have theſe four 
ſeveral Motions ; but when they all co-operate or work to- 
gether, they have but one Tonick Motion, which is princi- 
pay to keep the Eye ſteady and fix d; but in Beaſts, that 

ave the ſuſpending Muſcle, that Action is perform'd 
chiefly, if not altogether by it. : 
The next are the two oblique Muſcles, which alſo are 
termed the circumagentes, from their rolling the Eye 


about, and are diſtinguiſhed by the Names of Major and 
| Minor; the being longer than the other, though ſome- 
what ſlenderer; the longer ariſes from the ſame Origin 


with thoſe above deſcribed, and endeth in a ſmall round 
Tendon, which paſſeth through the tranſverſe Griftle 
called Trochlea, into the inner Corner of the Eye: This 
rolleth the Eye inwards, as the other (which riſes from the 
Chink in the lower Part of the Orbit, and has the ſame In- 
ſertion with the Major) rolls it towards its outward Corner. 

The ſeventh or round Muſcle, is called the ſſpenſorius, 
of ee Brutorum, being peculiar to Brutes only. It 
is hort and fleſhy, n e the Optick Nerve, and 
is inſerted in the hinder Part of the Cornea. This Muſcle 
is not only aſſiſtful in the Tonick Motion of the Eye, 


but is alſo uſeful to keep the Eye ſuſpended, leſt, by look - 


ing continually towards the Ground, it ſhould hang too 
much outward, r e 


E 3 9. II. 
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6. II. Of the Muſcles of the Noſe, Lips, and Cheeks. 


The Noſe, The Noſe is moved by four pair of Muſ- 
Four Pair of cles, two Pair called the a47ucent or cloſing 
| Muſcles, Muſcles, and two Pair term'd the abducent 
or widening Muſcles — CNET TONS 
Ik̃ he firſt Pair of the abducent ariſe from 
Firſt Pair. the upper Jaw-bone, near the firſt proper 
Pair of the Lips, and are inſerted partly into the lower 
Part of the Wings or griſtly Circumference of the Noſtrils, 
and partly into the upper Part of the upper Lip. 
The ſecond Pair take their Origin near 


Second Pair. the Eye, with an acute and fleſhy Begin- 


ning, andend on the Wings, as the other Pair, but more 
expanded. The Uſe of theſe two Pair of Muſcles is, to 
draw the griſtly Circumference of the Noſtrils upwards, 

and fo to widen and open them. 
7 Ihe other two Pair, or adducent Muſcles, 


Third at ariſe, the one from the Root of the Griſtle, 


foureh Fair. „ich aſcending crofs-ways to the Ridge or 
Tp of the Noſe, are there inſerted. The other are hid 


in the Cavity of the Noftrils under the inner Coat that 


cloaths them, and at their Inſertion are ſpread on the 
griſtly Circumference. 1 
The firſt Pair of theſe Muſcles being contracted, depreſs 
the Alæ or Griſtles of the Noſe; and the latter Pair — 


them inwards, and ſo cloſe the Noſtrils; to which Motion 
the orbicular or round Muſcle of the upper Lip is alſo 


aſſiſtant; for by its Grain it downwards, it doth atthe 


fame Time contract the Noſtrilss 


To the Lips belong ſeveral Pair of Muſ- 


The Lips PILE cles, ſome of which are proper to them alone, 
and 6thers are common both to them and the Cheeks. 
70 Pair com- 


mon. | a uadratus, or four ſquare Muſcle: It 


to the Chin, Lips and Root of the Noſe, which Part it 
draws ſlanting downwards. 


The ſecond is the Buccinator: This ſprings en almoſt 


the whole Length of the upper Jaw-bone, at the Root of 
and 


The firſt common Muſcle is called the 
ariſesfrom one of the Vertebræ of the Neck, 


and ſome Part of it from the Shoulder- blade, the Collar- 
bone, and Breaſt- bone; from all which it aſcends obliquely 


the Gums; it is ſeated under the upper Part of the former, 


cs 
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their Office of drawing the under Lip dowun- 
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and is ſpread over the whole Dimenfion of the Cheek. Be- 
ſides its Uſe in contracting the Cheek in Horſes and other 


brute Creatures, it rr aſſiſts the Action of chewing, by 
turning the Meat, which falls between the Teeth and the 
Cheek, over again to be ground and broken. 1 
The Muſcles, which are proper to the Lips Five Pair pro- 
only, are accounted by Anatomiſts five Pair, per, and an 


and one ſingle Muſcle. The firſt is called Par ed, ne. 


attolleus, or Lifters up of the Lip. This „ 
Pair ſpring from the upper Jaw, where it Firft Pair. 


forms the Hollow of the Cheek, and are inſerted in the 


upper Lip near the Noſe. When both theſe Muſcles a& 
together, they draw the upper Lip directly upwards; but 


if only one acts, then is but one Side drawn upward ob- 
liquely. The Action of theſe Muſcles is very perceivable 
when a Stone-horſe ſmells a Mare, or when any other 


Horſe ſmells at Dung, or any other Thing that ſends up 


_ pungent Efiuvia into the Noſtrils. 


he ſecond Pair are the ab4ncentor Draw- Second Pair. 


ers of the Lip on one Side: They ariſe from 


the Cavity that is under the Os Zugale, from whence they 


take their Courſe on each Side to the Middle of the upper 
Lip, where they are inſerted with a ſtrong round Tendon; 
theſe jointly move the Lip upwards and outwards, as the 


former, and when they act ſeparately, they aſſiſt the former 


by helping to draw the Lip ſideways. 


"The third Pair is called by Rio/anes Zu- Third Pair. 


gomaticum, or Fugale, from their Riſe, - 


which is outwardly from the Proceſs of the Bone of that 
Name. Theſe reach to the Sides of the upper Lip, and 


are inſerted near the Corner of the Mouth. Their Uſe is 


to draw the Lip fideways upwards. ert 9-5 
The fourth Pair is called 4eprimens, from Fourth Pair. 


wards. 'They ariſe fleſhy and broad trom the lowermoſt Part 


of the lower Mandible, from whence each marches ob- 


liquely unto the under Lip, and are inſerted into it about its 


Middle. This Pair aſſiſt in the ſame Action with the firſt 


of the common Muſcles called the Detrabens quaaratus. 


The fifth Pair or oblique 4etrabeus, from, | Fifth Pair. 
their Office of drawing the lower Lip obliques 70 


1 downwards and upwards: They take e e. 
tro 


m the Sides of the lower Jaw, from whence they aſcen 
upwards, and are each inſerted into the Corners of the 


er Lip. 24 The 5 
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The Orbicula- The odd Muſcle, or Orbicularis, ſo called, 
ris ,or odaluuſ. becauſe it goes round both Lips, and ſome- 
cle, times conſtringens, as it ſerves like a Sphin- 
fer, to purſe up or contract the Mouth, makes up the 
greateſt Part of the Lips, and has all the other Muſcles 
ect. oo „„ 


| 6. III. Of the Muſcles of the lower 7aw. 


Five Pair be- The upper Jaw, being immoveable, hath 
longing to the no Muſcles, but the lower Jaw, having di- 
lower Jaw. vers Actions, is moved by five Pair. 
Firſt Pair. Phe firſt are called the Temporal Muſ* 
cles, becauſe they are ſeated on the Temples. They ſpring 
on each Side from the Bones of the Forehead, the Sincipur 
the Temples, and Os Cuneiforme, or Wedge-like Bone, 
and deſcend under the Os ugale, between the Perioſteum 
and Pericranium, to the acute Proceſs of the lower Jaw, 
into which they are inſerted : Theſe Muſcles pull up the 
lower Jaw, and ſhut the Mouth. 9 
dam fair. proceſs of the temporal Bone, fleſhy and 
round towards their Origin, but loſe their fleſhy Subſtance, 
and degenerate into a nervous and round Tendon, as they 
approach the Flexure of the lower Jaw-bone; .and then 
becoming fleſhy again, are inſerted into the inner Side of 


the lower Jaw, towards its middle or Fore-part ; theſe be- 


ing aſſiſted by the Quadrati above deſcribed, pull down 
the Jaw, and ſo open the Mouth. V 
e The third Pair are called the Ma ſſeters, 
4922 being very aſſiſtant in the Office of chew- 
ing, by moving the Jaw to the right and left Side; each 
of theſe hath two beginnings, one from that Suture where 


the fourth and firſt Bone of the upper Jaw are joined; and 
ugate, and are largely inſerted into 


the other from the Os Jug. 
the Outfides of the lower Jaw: Theſe, by reaſon of the 
Diverſity of their Fibres, move the Jaw divers Ways. 
| - bÞs „ The Fourth Pair are called Prerygoideun 
Fu fir. externum: Theſe have a double Beginni ng, as 
the former, ſpringing partly from the upper and Outſide of 
the wing-like Proceſs of the Os cunei forme, or Wedge-like 
Bone, and partly from the rough and ſharp Line of the ſaid 


Bone, from whence, deſcending downwards, they are in- 


ſerted in the Inſide of the lateral Part of the lower Jaw; 


by 


The ſecond Pair ariſe from the Sryloid 


n 


Interuum: Theſe ariſe from the Cavity of 
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by which means they move forwards, ſtretching the Teeth 
of the lower Jaw further out than thoſe of the upper. 

The laſt Pair are called Prerygoideum Fifth Pair. 


the Wedge-like Bone, and are inſerted in the inner and 


hinder Part of the lower Jaw. Their Uſe is to draw it 


backwards, aging | to the former, and alſo aſſiſt the 
temporal Muſcle in awing it upwards, 


g. IV. Of the Muſcles of the Ears. 


The Muſcles of the Ears in Brutes, eſpe- The Muſcles of 
cially Horſes, Aſſes, Oxen, and other Animals the Ears, 
that ha ve large Ears, differ much in Magnitude from thoſe 


in Man, they being indued with little or no Capacity of 


Motion; but that is made up in Man by the eaſy Motion 


of the Head, by which means he can readily turn himſelf 


to the hearing of all Sounds; whereas four - footed Beaſts 
wanting that Agility, need to have their Ears always move- 
able, to receive the Sounds every Way, and likewiſe to 


drive off Flies and other inſects, that are troubleſome to 
them, which Men can do with their Hands. 


Now the outward Ear has four Muſcles, The outward | 
which are confiderably larger in brute Crea- Ear four Muſ- 
tures than in Man; and the inward Ear has (es. 


two, which are proportionable in both. 


The firſt is called the attollens Aurem, Firfl, 
the Lifter up of the Ear: It ariſes at the 
Outſide of the frontal Muſcle, from whence being carried 


over the temporal Muſcle, it is inſerted in the upper Part 


of the Ear, moving it upwards and forward. =|_ 
The ſecond is called 4errahens Aurem, Second. 

or the Puller-back of the Ear: This ariſes POOLE 
from the mammillary Proceſſes, and is inſerted into the 


Root of the Griſtle of the Ear. 


The third, or a44ucens Aurem, by 


hich Third, 


the Ear is drawn forwards and ſomewhat - ha 
downwards, is implanted into the lower Side of the Root 


of the Ear, and is only Part of the Muſculus quadratus, 
— of {ng en op io dts 2 
The fourth, or abduceus Aurem, becauſe it draws the 
Ear backward, takes its Beginning at the Occiput, or 
back Part of the Head, whence it is carried tranſverſly 
to the hinder Part of the Eye, into which it is inſert 
This Muſcle is aſſiſting to the ſecond, — CP 


* 
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The inner Ear, The firſt of the two Muſcles of the inner 
n Ear, called Exrernns Tympani Auris, or 
the external Muſcle of the Drum of the Ear, becauſe it 
moves that Membrane upwards, ariſes from the upper 
Part of the Paſſage of the Ear, and becoming narrower, 
it grows into a very fine and ſmall Tendon, which runs 
along the Outſide of the Drum, and is inſerted into its 
Center over the Hammer, which, along with the Drum, it 
draweth upwards and outwards. n. 

The Jaternus, or inner Muſcle, takes its Riſe from the 
Bottom of the Wedge- like Bone, where it joins to the Pro- 
ceſſus petroſus; it lies within the Cavity of that Bone, 
and at its Middle is divided into two very ſmall Tendons, 
whereof one is inſerted into the upper proceſs of the Ham- 
mer, and the other into the Neck of it. The Uſe of this 
Muſcle alone is to draw the Head of the Hammer oblique- 
| Iy forwards, and alſo to bring it ſomewhat inwards; but 
when they act both together, they move the Tympanum 
with its ſmall Bones upwards and downwards. This 
Action is performed as often as an Animal attentively 
liſtens to any approaching Noiſe. Fa e 
g. 5. Of the Muſcles of the Tongue, and Os Hyoides, with 
©» thoſe of the Larynx, Uvula, aud Throat. 


TheTongue, fue The Tongue has five Pair of Muſcles pro- 
Pair of M, per to itſelf, beſides thoſe that are common 
cles. 480 it andthe Os Heir... 

Ihe firſt Pair are called the Ceniogloſſum, becauſe they 
ariſe from the Chin in Men, and are inſerted in the 
Tongue. In a Horſe they ariſe from the Ruggedneſs on 
the Middle of the lower Jaw, in the inner — lower Part 
of it they have ſeveral ſuch Inſcriptions as theſe on the 
ftreight Muſcles of the Paunch, and are inſerted into the 

lower Side of the Middle of the Tongue. Their Uſe is 
to move the Tongue forwards; which Action is frequently 
performed by Horſes when they gather their Meat. 
The ſecond Pair, called Yyſilogloſſum, becauſe they riſe - 
from the Bottom of the Os Hyordes : They are inſerted in 
the Middle of the Tongue, and in their Action are contra- 
ry to the former, by drawing it backwards. cr oO 
The Mlogloſſum, or third Pair, ariſe from the inner 
Part of the lower Jaw, at the Roots of the fartheſt grind- 
ing Teeth, and are inſerted into the Ligament which ries 
5 e 3 88 
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the Tongue to the Jaws. When theſe act together, they 
draw the Tongue downwards, but when they act ſepa- 
rately, they draw it obliquely to one Side. Let: 

The fourth Pair, calle 1 becauſe they a- 
riſe from the Horns of the Os Wyoides, from which reach- 
ing to the Sides of the Tongue, they are there inſerted. 


Their Action is much the ſame with that of the Third Pair, 


The laſt Pair are called Srylogloſſum, becauſe they ariſe 
from the Styloi des, or Pen-like Proceſs of the Temple- 
bones: They are inſerted into the Sides of the Tongue 


about its Middle. When theſe act fingly, they draw the 
Tongue to one Side, but when conjunctly, they pull it 


upwards and inwards. = 885 . 
The Forklike Bone of the Tongue, called Four Pair com- 


the Os Hyoides, hath four Pair of Muſcles, wen to the Os 


which are common to it and the Tongue. Hyoides 2 
The firſt Pair is called Srernohyordenm, Tongue. * 
becauſe they ſpring from the Inſide of the upper Part of 


the Sternom, or Breaſt- bone, and taking their Courſe cloſe 
by the urn are inſerted into the Root of the Os, 
Wyoides, which they move downward and backward, 


The Geniohyoideum is oppoſite to the former, ariſing 5 
from the Inſide of the Fore- part of the lower Jaw, and is 


| inſerted into the Middle- part of the Bone Myoides, which 


draws it ſtreight upwards and a little forwards. | 
The third Pair, called the Caracohyoideum, ariſe out 


of the Proceſſus Caracoides, at the upper End of the 


Shoulder-blade, and run obliquely upwards under the firſt 
Pair of Muſcles of the Head, and are at length inſerted 
into the Horns of the Hyoides. Their Uſe is to pull that 


Bone obliquely downwards. 1 
I be fourth and laſt Pair, called the Scyloceratohyoideum, 


ariſe from the Syloia Proceſs, and alſo end in the Horns of 


the Os Hyoides; they move that Bone obliquely upwards. 


As the Muſcles of the Cheeks and Tongue ſerve to toſs 
the Meat to and again in the Mouth, and thoſe of the lower 
Jaw "w_ to grind it, ſo theſe Muſcles, which are common 
to the Tongue and Os Hyoides, are principally of Uſe to 


give the Tongue ſuch Motions as forward it into the Gullet, 


when it is ſufficiently prepared to go into the Stomach, 
The Larynæ, or upper Part of the Wind- ET 
Pipe, has fix Pair of Muſcles, and one fingle The Muſcle: of 


one. The firſt two Pair being common to b Larynx. 
it, and all the reſt Proper. 7 | 


The 


* 4 
= 

** 
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The firſt of the common Pair is called the Sernothyreo- 
ideum, and by ſome Bronchinm, or the Weaſand Muſcles: 


Theſe ariſe from the upper and inner Part of theBreaſt-bone, 


aſcending by the Sides of the Wind-pipe to the Shield-like 


Griſtle, where they are inſerted. 
down the ſaid Griftle, and ſo to widen the Chink. 


Their Uſe is to draw 


The ſecond Pair, called Myothyreoideum, ariſe from the 
| lower Side of the Os Hyoides, and are inſerted into the 
 Thereoid Griſtle. Theſe are ſaid to ſtreighten the Chink 


of the Laryny, tho' ſome affirm 
the other Pair contract it. 
I, proper Muſ- 

= 


: Ring-faſhione 


they widen it, and that 


The firſt Pair of the proper Muſcles of the 
Tarynæ, called Cricothyreoideum Anticum, 
| becauſe they take their Beginning from the 
d Griſtle Cricoides, and are implanted in the 
Sides of the T hereoides, which they move obliquely down- 
wards, thereby opening the Chink of the ZLaryna. 


The next Pair, named Cricoarytænoideum poſticum, 
ariſe contrary to the former, from the lower and back Part 


of the Ring- faſhioned Griſtle, and are inſerted in the lower 

End of the Ewer- like Griſtle, whereby they raiſe it upward 
and backward, to open and widen the Larynr. 

The third or lateral Pair, ariſing from the 8 


ides of the 


Ring- faſhioned Cartilage, terminate in the Sides of the 
Ewer- like Griſtle; opening alſo the 


the Griſtles obliquely to one Side. 
The fourth Pair are the largeſt 
roper Muſcles of the Larynæ, and ariſe cloſe one to ano- 


Larynx by drawing 


and ſtrongeſt of all the 


ther from the middle of the hollow Part of the Shield- like 
Griſtle, filling that Cavity through its whole Length, and 


are inſerted into the two 
aſſiſting the former. 
The fifth and la 


Sides of the Ewer- like Griſtle, 


ſt, called Arytænoi des, or claudens ſe- 
cumdum, takes its Riſe from the hinder Line of the Ewer- 


like Griſtle Arytænoides, and is implanted in the Sides 
of the ſame. This 1 Muſcle helps to ſtrengthen the 


Throttle, by drawing 
together. 
T be Epiglottis 
no Muſcles but 
in Creatures 
that chew the 


Cud, 


vers the C 


* 


1 Len een or Throat - fla which co- 


both Sides of the Ewer-like Griſtle 


= 


ink of the Zarynx, has no very 
diſtindt Muſcles, but in thoſe Creatures 
that chew the Cud; and ſhall therefore be 


The 


N 
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a The Lula is ſaid to have two Muſcles to The Uvula two | 
hold it up, which have alſo very hard and Pair, but very 
long Names beſtowed on them; but they are ſmall, 
ſo ipconſiderable, that they are hardly worth Notice. 
The Pharynx, which is the upper Part of „ — 
the Gullet, has belonging to it three Pair of _ Pharynx 
Muſcles, and one ſingle one, beſides two Pair . 
of a late diſcovery. The firſt Pair are called the S5heno- 
pharingeum, which ariſe from the Appendage of the 
 Wedge-like Bone, and are inſerted into the lateral Parts of 
the Palate and Pharynæ, which they widen in ſwallowing. 
Ihe next Pair are called Cephalopharingæum, ſpring 
ing from that Part of the Head which joins to the firſk 
Pertebra of the Neck, and are implanted on the Outfide 
of the Pharynx, ſtreightning it by their Action, as ſoon 
as the Food has paſs'd through it, thereby alſo forcing it 
/// CCC._M_r.c_....7. 5. 
The third Pair, called S:y/opharingeum, ariſe from the 
Styloid Proceſs of the temporal Bone, and are inſerted 
9 the Sides of the Pharynx, which they dilate and 
The fingle one, which has the Name of One ſingle Muſ- 
Oeſophagiæus, encompaſſeth the upper Part cleor Sphincter. 
of the Gullet, forming its Soblacler, and ſerving for the 
ſame Uſeas thoſe of the Arms and Bladder, to wit, todraw 
and purſe up the Mouth of the Gullet, as thoſe do the Ex- 
tremities of the Bladder and freight Gut 
Ihe laſt two Pair, firſt diſcovered by Dr. Two Pair diſco 
: Browne, were by him called 2 vered by Dr. 
= 7/itiniand Sphenopalatini. The Uſe of the Browne, 
= firſt Pair being to depreſs the Glandula Pa- 8 
5 lati, and that of the ſecond to elevate and lift it up. 


g. VI. Of the Muſcles of the Head and Neck. 


TIS + * 
wo . * 


8 NN 
n 


2 | 1 There are four | Pair of Muſcles common Four Pair come 

|= to the Head and Neck, and eight Pair pro- mon to theHead 
5 per to the Head only. and Neck, and 
The Maſtoideum, which modern Anato- eight proper to 

miſts reckon the firſt proper Pair, have each he Head. 

a double Beginning, one from the Breaſt-bone nervous, 

and the other from the Collar-bone, which is fleſhy; 
from whence they aſcend obliquely to the wn x; 

Proceſſes of the temporal Bone, into which each is porn Y 

, en 


— 


when ſeparately, they draw it a little to one Side. 
The Syplenium is reckon'd the ſecond Pair, being the firſt 
of thoſe which pull back the Head; they ariſe from the 
five uppermoſt Yerrebre of the Cheſt, and the five lower- 
moſt of the Neck, with a nervous Beginning, aſcending 
to the hinder Part of the Head, where they are md 
When theſe act together, they draw the Head backward, 
4 when they act fingly, they draw it a little to one 
F Son CR | 


Origin from the Spine or Ri 
of the Neck, and forming an oblique Courſe, terminate 
in the tranſverſe Proceſſes of the firſt Yerrebra, being of 


% 
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When theſe act together, they bend the Head forward, but 


The third Pair, nam'd Complexum, or Trigeminum, 


becauſe each of them ariſe with three Heads; two from 
the firſt, ſecond, fourth, and fifth, tranſverſe Proceſſes of 
the Cheſt, and the third from the Ridge of the ſeventh 
 Pertebra of the Neck. All which uniting together, are 
inſerted into the Noll-bone, © EEE CEN 


The third Puller back of the Head, or fourth Pair, 


called Parvum craſſum: Theſe are ſituated under the 


former, ariſing nervous from the tranſverſe Proceſſes of 
the fix uppermoſt Vertebræ of the Neck, but afterwards 


becoming fleſhy, are carry'd dbliquely upward, and are 


inſerted into the hindermoſt Root of the Proce ſſus mam- 


millaris, When theſe act ſingly, they incline the Head 
lightly backwards to one Side; but when they act toge- 
ther, they bring it ſtreight backwards. VVV 


The Rectum majus and Rectum minus, which make 


up the fifth and ſixth Pair, are ſeated one under the other, 
and are both inſerted into the Noll, aſſiſting the fourth 


Pair in their Action. 3 5 
The Obliguumſuperins, which is accounted the ſeventh 
Pair, ariſe from the middle of the tranſverſe Proceſſes of 


the Head backwards. ro EE 
The laſt Pair, called Ohliquum inferivs, take their 
"tn of the ſecond Yertebra 


the firſt Vertebra of the Neck; their Uſe being to nod 


Uſe to move the Head ſemicircularly. Now the Rea- 
ſon why there are ſo many Muſcles appointed to move 
the Head backwards is, becauſe of its great Bulk and 
Weight; by which means it is of it ſelf prone enough to 
incline forward and downward, ſo that it wants not only 
a Stay, but requiteth a greater Force to move it upward 
5 1 The 


or backward. 


obſerv'd. 5 
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The Muſcles common to the Head and Thoſe common 
Neck are in Number four Pair, as has been 1 1 and 
The firſt call'd Sinatum, becauſe they are ſeated a- 


mong the Spines of the Yer;ebre, take their Riſe from 


the Root of the Spines of the ſeven uppermoſt Vertebræ 


of the Cheſt, and five lowermoſt of the Neck, and are 
inſerted into the whole lower Side of the Spine of the 
ſecond Vertebra of the Neck. Their Office is to bend the 


Neck backward, ora little obliquely. 


I be next Pair is call d 7ranſverſale, becauſe they both 
ariſe, and are inſerted into the tranſverſe Proceſſes of the 
Vertebræ, ariſing from thoſe of the uppermoſt Vertebræ 
of the Cheſt; and being inſerted into 00 
the tranſverſe Proceſſes of the Neck-bones. Their Uſe is 
"the fame with the rſt. Pune in: CES 


The third Pair, call'd Longum, lie hid under the Gullet, 


ariſing from the Body of the fifth and fixth Vertebræ of 
the Back, and a the higheſt Yerzebra of the Neck, 
into which they are inſerted. Their Uſe is contrary to the 
firſt two Pair, bending the Neck forward when they act 
| * and when they act ſingly, to one Side. 


he laſt Pair is call'd Tr:angulare: Theſe are ſeated 


forward on the Sides of the Neck, having ſome Perfora- 
tions, by which Veins, Arteries, and Nerves, paſs out of 
the Body into the Fore-legs. FFV 


9. VII. Of rhe Muſcles of the Breaſt. 
Having briefly runover the Muſcles which The Brea wi- 


ſerve to move the Head and Neck, we come adened and de- 
nov to thoſe of the Breaſt, which actuate the preſd by fix 
_ Cheſt, whereof four Pair widen and dilate Arr. 
it, and two Pair contract it. 


The firſt of thoſe which ſerve to widen the The four pair. 
Breaſt are call'd Subclavinm, from their Si- that widen che = 
tuation under the Clavicle or Collar-bone. Brest. 
Theſe ariſe from under that Bone, and are 


= implanted into the firſt Rib near the Breaſt-bone, drawing 
= the firſt Rib upwards and outward, 


The ſecond Pair, call'd Serratum majus anticum (from 
the Reſemblance their 'Tendons have to the Teeth of a Saw) 
ariſe from the Infide of the Shoulder-blade and the two up- 


per Ribs, and are inſerted into the lower five true Ribs and 


two 


ſ 


e Outſides of all 
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two upper ſhort Ribs, ſo that their Breadth takes up a great 
Part of the Side of the Cheſt. Theſe co-operate with the 
firſt Pair in widening the Cheſt, as do alſo the two fol- % 
lowing Pair, vis. the Par ſerratum poſticum ſuperins, 1 
riſing from the Spines of the three lower Rack-bones b 
of the Neck, and firſt of the Back, and being inſerted 
into the Iuterſtices of the upper Ribs; and the Par ſer- 
ratum poſticum inferins, taking their Origin from the 
- Spines of the three lowermoſt Vertebræ of the Back and 
firſt of the Loins, and having their Inſertions into three 
or four lower Ribs, before they run cartilaginous. bs 
Theſe four Pair, together with the Midriff, and the wins 
dening Iatercoſtal Muſcles, dilate the Cheſt in Inſpiration; © 
that is to ſay, in drawing in the Breath; and the two 
following Pair, to wit, the Triangulare and Sacrolnm- 
_ with the Internal and [nrercoſtals, 
2 depfreſs the Cheſt in Expiration, or letting 
1 1 — 4 7 forth the Breath. The ie Pair . 
ing their Riſe from the middle Line of the 
Breaſt- bone on its Inſide, and their Inſertion into the 
bony Ends of the third, fourth, fifth, and ſixth true Ribs: 
And the other Pair taking their Origin from the Os ſa- 
crum and Spine of the Loins, and having their Inſertion 
= into the lower Side of all the Ribs, about three or four 
—_ Fingers Breadth from the Ridge of the Back. : 


The two Pair 


6. VIII. Of the Muſcles of the Back aud Loins, with 
Es, rhoſe of the Fundament and Bladder. 


= Four Pair com- The Muſcles of the Back and Loins are 
1 mon tothe Back uſually reckon'd four Pair, which are com- 
1 ans L070." min to ee... 
—_— Thefirſt go by the Name of Zongiſſim, from their ex- 
=_ : traordinary Length, being the longeſt of the whole Body, 
= and endu'd with moſt Strength. They ariſe froni the Os 
_ ſacrum and Haunch-bone, and paſſing by the Ridge of 
i the Loins, Back, and Neck, they reach to the mammillary 
Proceſſes of the 'Temple-bones. They are almoſt confound- 
= ed with the Par ſacrolumbum and the ſemiſpinatum, in 


their Paſſage thro' the Loins, but arriving towards the 

Back, they again part with them, and appear to be diſtinct | 
from them. When both act together, they extend the Back 
and Loins, but when they act ſingly, they incline the Spine ; 


to one Side, They are of turther Uſe to moſt Creatures 
5 75 but 
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but eſpecially to Beaſts of Burden, being a Bar and Stay 


to the whole Back. : 8 * 
The Par quadratum, or ſecond Pair, fo call'd from 
their Figure, being ſquare when join'd together, tho' tri- 
angular when ſeparate. They ariſe broad, thick, and 
fleſhy from the backward and upper Cavity of the Haunch- 
bone, and from the inner and upper Side of the Os - 


crum, and are inſerted into all the tranſverſe Procefles 
of the Vertebre of the Loins. Their Uſe is to bend the 
Racks of the Loins with a right Motion forward or 
downward, but when one only — it draws the Loins 
to one Side ſomewhat down warde. 


The third Pair, ariſing from the Os ſacrum, are there- 


fore call d Par ſacrum ; they ſpring from that Part of 
the ſaid Bone where the Spine is faſten'd, ending in the 
Spine of the loweſt Vertebra of the Thorax; but at the 
ſame time having in their Paſſage ſeveral Inſertions into 
divers of the Spines and oblique Proceſſes of the Vertebræ 
of the Loins. If theſe act ſeparately, they pull the Body 
a little on one Side; but when both act together, they ex- 
tend that Part of the Spine to which they are faſten e 
I The laſt Pair, call'd Semiſpinatum, ariſe with a nervous 


Original from all the Spines or Ridges of the Os ſacrum 


and Loins, and are inſerted into the tranſverſe Proceſſes of 


the Loins, and ſome of the lowermoſt of the Cheſt. When 


all theſe Muſcles of the Back and Loins work together, the 


whole Back is extended ; but if the the Muſcles of that Side 


alone, the Body is then inclin'd to that Side. 


The Aus hath three Muſcles, two call'd TheAnusthree 


the Levators, and onenam'd its Sphintter. _ Muſcles. 


Ihe Sphincter is ſeated at the Extremity Its Sphincter. 
of the ftreight Gut, encompaſſing it all 


round like a Ring. It is attach'd to the lower /; ertebræ 


of the Os ſacrum, compos'd of circular Fibres, being of 
Uſe to contract the Orifice of that Gut, as has been ob- 
J TT. YE ny 
The two Zevarors, or Lifters up of the The two Leva- | 
Fuhdament, are ſmall, broad, and nervous, tors. 
ariſing from the Ligaments of the Hip-bones and Os 
Jacrum, from whence, paſſing by the Sides of the Gut, 
the adhere to it, and are inſerted into the upper Part 
of the —_— 3 Aa Portion of them alſo growing to the 
Root of the Yard, and in Mares to the Neck of the Ma- 


trix. Their Uſe is to aſſiſt the Muſcles of the lower Belly 


in 


. 
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in the Expulſion of the Excrement, 
lifting up the Fundament. 
The Sphinfer 
of the Bladder. 

that of the Anus; and in like manner 
ſerves to conſtringe or purſe up its Neck, that the Urine 


may not paſs without a ſpontaneous relaxing of that 
_ Muſcle. In Mares it is ſeated at the Hole where the Neck 


of the Bladder opens into the Vagina. 


| Having already taken Notice of the Muſcles belonging 
to the Yard, called its Erectors and Dilators, and the Cre- 
maſter Muſcles, by which the Stones are on e f alſo 


thoſe of the Clitoris in Mares, I ſhall therefore paſs them 
by in this Place, and proceed to the Shoulder-blade, c. 


4. DG Of the Aſcles of the Shoulter-Blade and Shout- : 


der, with thoſe which move the Fore-leg and Foot. 
The Shoulder- The Shoulder- blade has four Pair of Muſ- 
blade four Pair. cles, agreeable to its four ſeveral Motions. 

The firſt Pair, called Cucullares, from the Reſemblance 
they bear to a Monk's Hood, are ſeated between the two 


Shoulder-blades, covering the Top of the Withers. Theſe 
ariſe thin and fleſhy from the hind Part of the Head, but as 
they paſs down the Neck, have other membranous Begin- 
nings from five of its Spines, and from eight or nine of the 


uppermoſt of the Cheſt, and are inſerted into the whole 
Spine of the Shoulder-blade, as alſo into the Shoulder- 
bone, and broader Part of the Collar-bone. When the up- 
| pr Part of this Muſcle is contracted, then the Shoulder- 


lade is thought to be moved ſomewhat obliquely upwards, 
| becauſe of the oblique Direction of its Fibres; but when 


that Part which ſprings from the Withers is contracted, it 
is then pulled ſtreight thitherwarxd. 


The ſecond Pair are called Zevarores or Lifters: They 
are fituated above the Collar- bone, ariſing from the tranſ- 


verſe Proceſſes of the firſt four Vertebræ of the Neck, and 


are inſerted into the fore- corner of the Shoulder-blades ; 
theſe draw the Blades upwards and forward. 


The third Pair, named Serratum minus Anticum, lie 
under the pectoral Muſcles, and ſpring from the four up · 
permoſt Ribs, before they turn griſtly, by four fleſhy Por- 


tions, repreſenting the Teeth of a Saw, and are inſerted into 
the Anchor-like Proceſs of the Shoulder- blade: Theſe 
move the Shoulder-blades forward towards the Cheſt. _ 

— 4+ — 


which they do by 


The Bladder has alſo its Sphin&er, 
which is compoſed of circular Fibres, as 
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TE which is circular. 


The laſt Pair, called Rhomboides, are ſeated under the 
Cucullares, and take their Origin from the hinder Proceſſes 
of the three lowermoſt Spines of the Rack-bones of the 
Neck, and from the three uppermoſt of the Cheſt, and are 
implanted into the Zaſis of the Shoulder-blades, their Uſe 
being to draw them ſomewhat upwards and backwards. 

The Shoulder has five ſeveral Motions The Shout ter. 
perform'd by nine Muſcles, to wit, back- 8 Muſe =” 
wards, downwards, and circularly,  _ rv 
But before I proceed to a Defiri tion of its Muſcles, 


itt will be proper to intimate, that although the Shoulder- 


blades in Horſes are generally taken for Bart of the Shoul- 
yet Anatomiſts have always diſtinguiſhed between 
the Shoulder-blade and Shoulder, accounting that Part 
only to be the Shoulder, which is joined to the Shoulder- 
blade, and reaches towards the Elbow. 
Ik) he firſt of its Muſclesis called Delroides, 
from its Figure reſembling the Greek Letter | 
. It ariſes fleſhy from the midſt of the Collar-bone, the 
Top of the Shoulders, and the whole Ridge of the Shoulder- 
blade, and is inſerted in the middle of the W . 
This Muſcle not only raiſes up the Shoulder, Which is its 
chief and principal Uſe, but by the various Direction of 
its Fibres it affil in other Motions, but eſpecially in that 
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Two EreFors. 


3 The ſecond Erector of the Shoulder, is named Supraſpi- 
natus, becauſe it fills all that Cavity which is between its 
pine and upper Edge. It ariſes from the Spine of the Blade, 
with a long and fleſhy Beginning, and is inſerted into the 
Xx Neck of the Shoulder-bone by a ſtrong and broad Tendon. 
The /azifimus and rotundus Major are the De 
two Depreſſors of the Shoulder; the firſt is ſo epreſſors. 
called from its Breadth ; for, with its fellow, it almoſt co- 
vers the whole Back, It ariſes from the Tops of all the 


spines of the Rack-bones that are between the ſixth Verte- 


era, of the Cheſt, and the middle of the Os ſacrum, asalſo 
from che upper Part of the Haunch-bone, and is inſerted | 
below the 2 Head of the Shoulder-bone length-ways. 
= The ſecon Weprefor. which is the fourth Muſcle of 
the Shoulder, called rotundus Major, takes its Origin 
from the lower Cota of the Shoulder-blade, and is inſert- 
ad into the upper and inner Part of the Shoulder-bone. 
be Uſe of this, and the laſt deſcribed, is to pull the 
Ez Shoulder downward FF | ES 
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Two Pair which The two Pair of Muſcles, which bring 
bring theShoul= the Shoulder forward, are called the one by 
dier forwards. the Name of Pectoralis, and the other Co- 

racoideus. The Pectoralis is ſo called from its Situation 

on the Fore-ſide of the Breaſt. It ariſes from the middle 
of the Collar- bone; its middle proceeds from the whole 

Length of the Breaſt- bone, and the Ends of the Griſtles 
of all thoſe Ribs which terminate in it; and its lower 
Part ſprings from the ſixth, ſeventh, and eighth Ribs. Its 

nſertion is with a broad and ſinewy Tendon into thge 

Shoulder- bone a little below its Heade. 
The Coracoideus has its Beginning from the Proceſſus 
Coracoides, from whence it reaches to the middle of thjge 

Shoulder- bone, where it terminates. The Uſe of this and 
the former is to draw the Shoulder forware. 
i Ihe following three Muſcles, to wit, the 
 backwars, Hifraſpinatus, Subſcapularis, and rotunaus = 
© Minor, move the Shoulder backward. | 

Ihe Infraſpinatus ariſes from the Baſis of the Blade 

below its Ridge, and is inſerted by a broad and ſhort Ten- 
don into the Rach Ligament of the Shoulder- bone. 

The Subſcapularis is ſeated between the Scapula and 
Ribs, and is inſerted into one of the Ligaments of the 
Shoulder; and the rotundus Minor, which ariſes from the 

loweſt Corner of the Scapula, is implanted into the Neck 

JJ one i een, 

As to the circular Motion of the Shoulder, that is not 
perform'd by any fingle Muſcle, but by ſeveral of theſe | 
_ already named, acting ſucceſſively one after another, which | 
is eaſily enough to be conceived by thoſe who carefully ob- 

ſerve their Origins and Inſertions, and the various Direction, i 

of their Fibres. But we ſhall now proceed to thoſe that 

move the Fore-leg and Foot. Poo 3 

The Fore-leg is bended by two Muſcles, 
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ar to wit, the Biceps and Brachiæus internu. 
leg. The Ficeps, ſocalled from its double Head 


©... or Beginning, ariſing partly from the upper 
Brim of the Shoulder-blade, and partly from the Anchor- 
like proceſs of the ſame Bone. This Muſcle becometi RF 
ſtrong and fleſhy, and runs all along the Inſide of the Cu- 
bit-bone to the Knee, where it is inſerted. Its Office is to 
bend the Cubit forward and ſomewhat inwards. Xx 
The ſecond or Hrachiæus internus, ſo called in Man 
from its Situation on the Inſide of the Arm, and ma) 
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Shoulder- bone, is inſerted into the 


any ways neceſſary for a 
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properly enough retain the ſame Name in a Horſe, This 
takes its Beginning near the Inſertion of the Deltoides, 
after which it runs its Courſe as the former, and is inſerted 


into the Fore-fide of the Cubit-bone a little Dore the 
Knee, and is aſſiſting to the former. 


Two Muſcles alſo extend the Cubit, and Two ow it. | 
theſe are ſeated on its hind Part; the firſt 3 is 
called Longus: It takes its Origin from the lower Rib of the 
Blade-Bone, and deſcending along the hinder Part of the 

Gutkde of theCubit-bone, 
towards the Knee. This draws the Leg backwards, and 


ſomewhat outwards, and thereby ſtretches it out ſtreight. : 


The ſecond is called Zrevrs, from its Shortneſs ; raiſes it 


from the hinder Part of the Neck of the Shoulder-bone, 
and holding the ſame Courſe with the firſt, it is inſerted 
_ alſo with it, and aſſiſts it in its Motion. 


There are, beſides theſe, two other Muſcles Two 4 Pants. 


which give their Aſſiſtance in extending the 
Cubit, to wit, the Brachiqns Externus, and Anconæus; 
but Spigelins and others have thought the one to be oily | 


Part of the Longus, and the other a Part of the ſhort Mu 


cle; and therefore have left them out. 


Theſe are all the Muſcles that move the fore La of a 


Horſe, falling ſomewhat ſhort of the Number of thoſe which 
move the Arm of a Man, by reaſon a Horſe has only one 
fingle Bone in that Part, whereas there are two in the Arm 
of a Man, to wit, the Cubir and Ulna, which ſerve to turn 


the Arm and Hand round; which kind of Motion i is not 
Quadruped. | 
The Shank, which ſomewhat anſwers to 
the Metacarp | in a Man, has the ſame Num- Two bend the 
ber of Muſcles with the tore Leg, vis. two Sbank. 


Erxtenſors, and two Flexors. 


The firſt of the Flexors, or Benders, is called: Cubiteus 


internus; it ariſes from the inner Knob of the Shoulder- 


bone, and is implanted into the inner and hinder Sides of 
the Top of the Shank. The ſecond may be called the Cu- 
bitei ee Socius, or Auxiliarius, as having the ſame 


Riſe, Progreſs, and Inſertion with the other. 


The Extenders of the Shank are the Cu. Two extend it. 
bitæus externus, and its fellow, which take 
their Origin from the outer Knob of the Shoulder-bone, | 


and are inſerted into the outer and forefide of the Head 
of the Shank, 
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The next Joint is the great Paſtern, anſwering to the 
firſt Joint of the Finger in a Man's Hand, as . little 


Paſtern does to the ſecond, and the Coffin-Joint to that 9 
on which the Nail grows, all which are bended and en- | iy 
tended as the former. = 


be Paſterns, The firſt Bender of the Paſterns ad Go... £ 7 
&c. bended by fin-Jointis called Sublimis; it ſprings from WY 
Iwo Muſcles. tte inner Knob of the Shoulder-bone, and —_— 

is inſerted into the Paſterns. _ 
The ſecond is named Profunaus, ariſing from the upper — 


Part of the Cubit-bone, and bending its Courſe down to Þ 
the Cable Joint. into which it is inſerted. _ — 
Pxrextded by | They are extended by « one confidemable _ 


Muſcle, called Extenſor Magnus, This 
ſprings from the outer Knob of the Shoul- © 
der- bone, and is inſerted into the fore and outer Parts of 1 
the Paſtern and Coffin-Joint. 

Laſtly, The Muſcle which anſwers to that called Pal. 
maris in a Man; it ariſes fleſhy from the inner Knob of © 
the Shoulder bone, but preſently grows into a ſlender Ten- 1 
don, which deſcends to the Sole of the Foot. 1 


wo. 


TABLE V. Repreſents a Horſe 4000 with his Pace 
towards us, that one may have a full View of all the 
_ Muſcles that appear on his F en | 


AA. Shew the Par Madden: 8 

BB. The Muſcles of the Scapula, or Shoulder-blade.. 
CC. The Par Trigeminum, or Complexum. _ 

DD The Par Triangulare, or Scalenum. 
E. The Wind-pipe in its natural Situation. 
FF. The Par Longum removed from under the Guller 
GG. The Pair of the Noſe, called Philtrum. 
HH. The - cloſing Muſcles of the Noſtr ils. 
II. The Muſcles of the Eye-lids. 
KK. The Temporal Muſcles . 
LL. Z he Muſcles of the Ears. rh 
M. The Frontal, or Forehead Muſcles. I 
N. The Cucullaris, or Monks-hood, OP 
O. The Deltoides of the Shoulder. 

p. The Serratus Major Anticus ſprunk up. 

Q. The Peftorals. - 
R. The oblique deſcending Muſcle of the lower Belly, : 
ns from the Ferratus Major. s _ 
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Char. V. The Anatomy of a HoxsRE. 51 


8. The Deltoides of the Thigh ſo called by My, Snape. 
T. The Serratus Poſticus. 34 = LESS, 
VVV. The external Interceſtal Muſcles. 

VXY. The Three Buttock Muſcles. 

Z. The Vaſtus Externus. 

a. T he Sacrolumbus. 

b. The Longiſſimus Dorſi. 

c. T he Semiſpinatus. 


9g. X. Of the Muſcles of the Thigh, and thoſe which 


move the hind Leg ana Foot. 


2 'The Thigh of a Horſe comprehends that Part which 
; ” nyt the Joint of the Huckle, or Whirle Bone, and 
the Stile. RIES | DO 


It is mov'd by ſeveral Muſcles, the firſt of Three bend the | 
which are called the Benders of the Thigh, Thigh forward. 
and are in Number three, vis. the Pſoas, 


the [liacus Internus, and Pectiueus. 


The firſt of theſe ariſes leſhy from the tranſverſe Pro- 


ceſſes of the two lowermoſt Yerzebre of the Cheſt, and 


two or three uppermoſt of the Loins, from whence, de- 


ſcending by the Inſide of the Os Ileum, it ends in a 


ſtrong round Tendon, which is inſerted into the Foreſide 


of the upper Part of the leſſer Head of the Thigh Bone. 


The Uſe of this Muſcle is to draw the Thigh upward, 


and ſomewhat inward, 25 . 
The ſecond, or Jiacus Internus, ſpringeth with a ſlender 
fleſhy Beginning from the Inſide of the Haunch- bone; and 


being Join d by its Tendon to the former Muſcle, is inſerted 
by a round Tendon into the leſſer Head, or Rotator of 


the Thigh-bone. This Muſcle is alſo of Uſe to raiſe the 


Thigh upward, tho' not ſo much inward as the other. 
The Pectineus, which is the laſt of theſe three Muſ- 


cles, ariſes broad and fleſhy from the Line of the Share- 


bone, near the Griſtle, and is implanted with a broad 


and large Tendon into the lower End of the Thigh-bone. 


This draws the Thigh upward and inward, and 1s that 


Muſcle, which, in Men, helps to lay one 'Thigh over the 


Other, 


This Muſcle, and all thoſe that follow, excepting the 
two laſt, are inſerted into the lower End of the Thigh- 
bone, juſt above the Srifle ; whereas in Men they are moſt, 
or all of them, inſerted into its proper Part, either at its 
1 F 4 Neck, 
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Neck, or into one or other of the two Knobs at the lower 
End of its Neck, called the great and leſſer Trochanters. 
Mr. Snape thinks the Reaſon of this Difference is owing 

to the Shortneſs of the Thigh-bone of a Horſe, cance 
with that of a Man, whereby his Muſcles being very 


3 and bulky upon its Buttocks, it was neceſſary they 


ſhould have ſome Space to grow more ſlender, and become 
tendinous; and therefore, he ſays, they are extended as far 


as the Sie, which anſwers to the Knee in Man. But this 


is alſo owing to the different Action of the Thigh of a 
Muſcles to have a lower Inſer tio. 
d As there are three Muſcles which bend 
zeta. the Thigh forwards, it has the ſame Num- 
„ber to bend it backwards 8 


Horſe from that of a Man, which manifeſtly requires its 


Ihe firſt is called Giutæus externus, or the modi out- 
ward Buttock Muſcle; is ariſes with a fleſhy Beginning 


from the Crupper, the Ridge of the Haunch-bone, and 
from the Os ſacrum, and paſſing over the Joint of the 


Huckle-bone, it ends in a ſtrong and broad 'Tendon, 
- which. is inſerted above. the Stifle into the inner Part of 
the Thigh:-bone. Its Uſe is to extend the Thigh, and 


enable a Horſe to 7 backward. 


The next is called. the G/uters Medius, lying in Man 


directly under the other, but in a Horſe fide by fide with 
the other. It ri ſes from the Spine of the Haunch-bone, a 
little higher than the other, and from thence deſcends ob- 


liquely over the Joint of the Hip, and is inſerted into the 
lower End of the Outerſide of the Thigh- bone. Its Uſe is 
to extend the Thigh, and to draw it outward and back- 


ward, as when a Horſe ſtands to ſtale. 1 . 
Phe third and laſt of the Extenders is called GIutœiss 
Minor, or leſſer Buttock Muſcle; it ariſe: ound and fleſhy 
as high as the former, and deſcending obliquely over the 
Joint of the Hip, to the lower End of the Thigh-bone, is 


a > 


other in its Action. 


Moved inwargs\ | | oY | 
b 45 Moſele. cefs, or, e to ſome, the Quad riceps, 


from its having 


inſerted ſomewhat towards its Fore-fide. This affiſts the 


riſing nervous from the upper Part of the Share- bone, and 
deſcending to the Inſide of the lower End of the Thigh- 
bone. The ſecond beginning fleſhy at the lower Side of the 
lame Bone, and ending a little higher than * 


— 


be Thigh is mov d inwards by the Tri- 5 
our Heads; the firſt Head 
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Chap. V. The Anatomy of a HoRSsEk. 73 


Outſide of the Articulation of the Thigh. 92 
The firſt is the longeſt, and takes its Origin from the low- 
er and outer Part of 

over the great Rotator, it is inſerted into the Outſide of 
the lower End of the 'Thigh-bone. 


It is bende 
to perform all which Motions, there are t 


The third ariſing partly nervous, and partly fleſhy, from the 
under Side of the Coxenaty, is inſerted near the laſt. The 


fourth, having a like Origin from the Top of the Coxendiæ, 
runs along the Inſide of the Thigh, and ends in a round Ten- 
don; which joining with the Tendon of the firſt Part of 


this Muſcle, has the ſame Inſertion with it. 
The Thigh is alſo turn'd outwards by four And turn 4 

ſmall Muſcles, called Quadrigemini, all outwards by 

which are place done by another, upon the four. | 


the Os Sacrum; afterwards, paſſing 


The ſecond and third ariſe both of them from the Knob 


of the Os Iſchium, near each other, and are inferred with 


the firſt. 


The fourth is more fleſhy than the reſt, ariſing from the 


inner Part of the Knob of the [chinum, and terminating 
with the former: To theſe muſt be added the Delrorges 
of the Thigh, which ſpring from the Outſide of the Tip 
of the [/erm, with a ſharp beginning, but growing trian- 


cular, is inſerted with 2a broad membranous Tendon into 


the Outſide of the Thi h- bone; by its Situation it ſeems 
to aſſiſt the Action of the Quadrigemini . 


But laſtly, the Thigh is rurn'd obliquely Twrn'd obliqus- 


by two Muſcles called Obruratores,or Stop- H by two. 


pers. The firſt is call'd Obrurator Inter- 


_ 2245, and takes its Origin from the inner Circumference of 
the Hole abovemention'd, and is inſerted into the Cavity 


of the great Rotator. The Obturator Externus, from 
the external Circumference of the ſaid Hole, and is inſert- 
ed in the ſame Cavity with the former. 5 
The Leg has three ſeveral Motions peculiar to it, vs. 
, extended, and turned obliquely outwards 

* ame Number 

of Muſcles in Horſes as in Man, only that ſome of them 


are different from thoſe in Men, with reſpect to their In- 
J%%%%ͤò 1 e 


It has nen of all ate Miſcics: called Ev- - The Lat is an 


tenders, of which the firſt is named Mem- tended by five 
| branoſus; and by ſome the Faſcia Lata, Muſee, 
becauſe it involves and covers almoſt all the Muſcles of 


the Thigh. This Muſcle riſes fleſhy from the upper * 


14 The Antony en. Cnr, v. 


of the Os Ileum, near the great Proceſs of the Thigh-bone » 
and covering rhe whole Thigh and the Stifle, over which 
it croſſes, it is at laſt inſerted into the fore and upper Part K 
of the Bone of the Leg. Its Uſe is to extend the Leg directly; TT 
or, according to ſome, to draw it obliquely outwards, Þ#F 
Ihe ſecond is called Longus, ariſing from the upper 
Part of the Appendix of the Os eum; and paſſing ob- 
liquely down the Thigh, it is inſerted into the Bone of 
the Leg, a little below the Stifle, This Muſcle not only 
extends the Leg, but alſo helps to draw it inwards ; for 
which Reaſon ſome Authors reckon it one of the Benders 


The third is called Rectus, from its ſtreight Courſe : It 7 
takes its Beginning from the lower Brim of the Haunch- | © 
bone, and deſcends freight down the Foreſide of the "4 
Thigh, until it reaches the Stifle, where it turns into a 1 
ſtrong and broad Tendon; and adhering to the Partella, ü 
in its Paſſage over it, it is at laſt inſerted into the Fore- 1 

ſide of the upper Part of the Shank. . 1 

The fourth is named Vaſtus Externus, becauſe of its F 
great Bulk; it riſes from the Root of the great Trochan- Þ © 
ter, and from the Neck of the Thigh- bone, cleaving cloſe | # 
to its Outſide, until it arrives at the Stifle, where, becom 1 


ing membranous and broad, and uniting with the Tendon 
0 the ſtreight Muſcle, it is inſerted into the ſame Place 
with it, but on its Outſ idle. . 
The laſt, or Vaſtus Internus, riſes from the Root of 
the leſſer Trochanter, and deſcending down the Inſide 
of the Thigh- bone, it unites it ſelf with the former two, 
after it has paſſed over the Stifle, and is inſerted with 
them into the ſame Place of the Tibia. Theſe three laſt 
deſcrib'd Muſcles, joining together at their croſſing the 
Stifle, form one broad and ſtrong Tendon, which involves 
the Paletta, or Knee-bone of the Stiſe, and ties it ſo 
firmly, that it is almoſt impoſſible for it to be diſplac' d. 
Ihe Benders of the Leg are in Number 
 Bended by four. four, viz. the Biceps, the Semimembrauo- 
us, the Seminervoſus, and Gracilis. 
The Brceps riſes ſharp and nervous from the Appen- 
dage of the Coxengdix, and paſſing along the Qutfide of 
the Thigh, is inſerted into R Outſide of the Appendiæ | 
of the TÞz2, or Leg-bone; this bends the Leg by pul- 
hag it ae... ne 1 _ = 
1 3 erhe 
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Curt. V. The Anatomy of a Hoxs E, 55 
he next, according to Hartholin, (who follows the 
Order in his Deſcription of thoſe Muſcles) is the Semi- 
membranoſus, which takes its Beginning from the Knob 
5 of the Coxendix, as the other, and running down the 
1 i Back- part of the Thigh, is inſerted into that part of the 
L.eg- bone, which in Man is call'd the Ham. EY 
1 The third is called by the ſaid Author Semi nervous, 
being partly nervous and partly fleſhy, as the other is 
= partly fleſhy and prey membranous. It has the ſame 
> Origin with the other two; but deſcending obliquely to- 
© wards the inner Part of the Thigh, it reaches to the Middle 
 ** of the Leg-bone, into whoſe inner Part it isinſerted., | 
1 Ihe fourth is called Gracilis, being ſlender; it ariſes 
F with a nervous Beginning, from the Middle of the Share- 
bone, and deſcending along the Infide of the Thigh, is 
| inſerted near the other. When theſe Muſcles act together, 
they draw the Leg directly backward; but when they 
act fingly, ſome being placed more outward, and ſome 
more inward, they then bend the Leg either to this or 
JJ ęñ ES EIIL © 
But beſides theſe, there is another called Moved oblique» | 
 Popliteus, which moves the Leg obliquely. ty by one. 
This riſes broad and nervous from the 
outer Head of the 'Thigh-bone, and going obliquely down 
the Thigh, is inſerted in the Back-part of the upper 
TIE Eo Me 
' We come now to the Muſcles which move the lower 
Part of the Leg and Foot; and here it will be neceſſary 
to take Notice, that by the lower Part of the Leg is to 
be underſtood that Space which reaches from the Hock 
to the great Paſtern; which, Mr. Szape ſays, is anſwer- 
able to the Inſtep in Men, as the great Paſtern, and lit- 
tle Paſtern, e to the grſt and ſecond Joints of, the 
Toes; and the Coffin Joint to that whereon the Nails do 
row. e 0304 
The Inſtep is bended by two Muſcles, to The Inflep 
55 | wit, the Tibiæus Anticus, and Peronæus bended by the 
"7+ 0  Anticus. The firſt ariſes ſharp and fleſhy Mſeler. 
BY from the upper Appendix of the Leg-bone, cleaving cloſe * 
to it in its Deſcent, and paſſing under the Griftle of the 
Hock, is divided into two or more Tendons, that are in-' 
ſerted into the Fore-fide of the Inſtep- bone, which, with the 
reſt of the Foot, it moves forward and upwarld. 


The 
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76 The Anatomy of a Hoxsz. Chr. V. 
The ſecond is called Peronæus Anticus, tho improperly 
in a Horſe, who wants that Bone which in Man is named 


Perone or Fibula. This takes its Origin from the upper 
Appendix of the Tibia, or Leg - bone, and is inſerted into 


the Outſide of the Inſtep-bone, which, with the reſt of the 


Foot, it moves forward and ſomewhat outward. 


| m_— by lie wards by three Muſeles, the firſtis called Gaſ- 


"a. trocnemius externis; and is that Muſcle, 
1 oe. which, in Man, forms the Calf of the Leg. 
It takes its Riſe from the inner Head of the 'Thigh-bone, 
and Part of it from the outward Head of the ſame Bone, 
and afterwards uniting together about the Middle of the 


Leg, they there turn into one ſtrong Tendon, which bein 


united with that of the following Muſcle, to wit, the Ga/- 
crocnemius internus, are both inſerted into the Heel-bone. 

This Muſcle lieth ſomewhat under the former, arifing 
from the hinder Part of the upper End of the Leg-bone, 


and is inſerted as aforeſaid. 


The laſt Extender of the Foot is called Plantaris, or the 


Muſcle of the Soal or Tread; it ariſes fleſhy, round, and 


lender between the former two, taking its Origin from the 
back Part of the lower Head of the Thigh-bone, and, in 
its Deſcent, ſoon becomes a ſlender round Tendon, which, 

joining very cloſely with the Tendons of the former two, 


paſſes down to the Heel-bone, where it leaves them, and 


proceeds along the back Part of the Inſtep-bone, and the 
two Paſterns, terminating within the Foot all over the Bot- 
tom of it, making that Part of the Foot which lies next 
under the Soal, and plainly appears when the Soal is drawn 


out. The Tendons of theſe three Muſcles joining toge- 


ther, form that great Sinew called Magna Choraa, by 


which the Butchers hang up their Meat. 


| Moved fide. © The Foot is alſo moved ſomewhat ſide- 
x ways by, two ways, to wit, inward and outward, by two 


Muſcles. 


Muſcles, 
ing its Origin from the upper End of the 1 bone, and its 
Uſe being to move the Foot obliquely inßwa re. 
The ſecond, called Peronæus Poſticus, ariſes from the 


upper and hinder Part of the Leg-bone, by a nervous and 
ſtrong Beginning, and Al with the Tendon of the 


Pe ronæus Anticus, on the Outſide of the Hock, continuing 


its Courſe beyond it to the Bottom of the Foot, into which 


"_ 


The Foot is alſo extended or drawn back- 


IlĨ) be firſt is called Tibialis Poſticus, hav- : 
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 Cnar. V. The Anatomy of a Hoxst, 7, 
1 4 
it is implanted. 'This moves the Foot contrary to the for- 
mer, vig. obliquely outward, _ 15 
The Paſterns and Coffin-Joint are likewiſe bended and 
extended by their proper Muſcles. £ 
Ihe Benders are in Number two, vis. the The Palate: 5 
PFleror Longus, and Flexor Brevis. The bended by two. 
firſt ariſes from the upper and hinder Part of the Leg- 
bone, and deſcends on the inner Side of the Hoof, down 
the Inſtep-· bone and Paſterns, into the Coffin- Joint. The 
ſecond takes its Origin from the Inſide of the Heel-bone, 
a little below the Hock, and has the ſame Inſertion with 
: former. Theſe bend the Paſterns and Coffin. Joint : 
backward. 5 
„e 3 are ald two, the firſt Aud extended 
called Extenſor Longus, and the other 6 rwo. : 
Erxtenſor Brevis : The one riſing from the inner Side of 
the Shank, juſt under the Stifle, is inſerted into the fore 
and upper Part of the Coffin-Joint. The other riſing from 
the fore Part of the Aunular Ligament, that binds about 
the Inſtep-Joint, and deſcending under the former, has 
the ſame Inſertion. Theſe two extend — ran and 5 
Coffin. Joint, by drawing them forward. 


TAB VI. . Repreſents the hind Part ofs a Horſe with his 
| Muſcles. e 


AA. 7. * Cacallarie, or Abbe Beet 
B. The Eage of the Deltoides of the T high. 

C. The Glutæus Minor, or leſſer Burrock Muſcles. 

DDD. The Glutzus Medius. 2 i 
EE. The Glutzus Major, or greater Burrock Muſele. 
F. The Biceps. 

GG. The Seminervoſus of both Legs. # 
HHH. The Lividus, or Pectinalis of borh hind Teer. 
I. The Semimembranoſus. i 
K. The Orbicularis, or Orbicular Muſele of rhe Lips. 5 
L. Part of the Longiſſimus Dorfi 
M. The circular Muſcle of the Noſe. 
N. The Sphintter of the Fundament. 
O. The Maſtoides. 

P. Z he Manſorius of the Cheeks. 
Q. The Triangularis. 

R. The Complexus or Trigeminus. 
8 2˙ he Tranſverſalis Colli. 
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T. The 8 pinatus Colli. 


V. The Vaſtus Externus. 


0 WW. The Gaſtrocnemius Externus. 


X. The Peronzus Anticus. 


- Y. 1 Peronæus Poſticus. 


8 H A p. VI. 
Of the Bones, 


. L 07 rhe Bones which frame and compoſe the Skull, 


Wirth ts Suture. 


The Skull. T H E firſt and . part of the 


Head is the Skull, called by Anatomiſts 


che Creuinm, from its Office of covering the Brain like a 
26s lis proper Helmet. It is compoſed of nine Bones, three 
und common, of which are common to it, and the upper 


Jaw; which are the Wedge-like Bone, the 


Os gal, or the Yoke-like-Bone, and the Os Cribriforme 
or Sieve-like-bone, The other fix are proper Bones, and 
make up the Skull it ſelf; and theſe are the Frontal, or 


Forehead- bone, the Occipiral, or Noll-bone, the two Bones 


of the Sinci put, or Parietal-bones, and the Temple-bones, : 


within which are contain'd the ſmall Bones of the Ear, 


Which, with the two Orhicular-bones, make up the Num- 
ber of ſeventeen Bones peculiar to the Skull. 
Its Sutures of The larger Bones are diſtinguiſh'd by * i 


Stan. vera! Seams, called Surures, both which 


and the Bones are of the ſame Number 
in a Horſe as in Men, oy that they are different in 
Shape and Figure. 


Some of theſe Sutures are proper to che Skull übe and 5 


ſome are common to it and the upper Jaw. They are alſo 


diſtinguiſh'd into thoſe that are true, and thoſe that are 


falſe; ſuch as are indented one into another, being of the 
firſt Kind; and ſuch as are plain and linear, like two 


Boards glew'd together, being accounted of the ſecond 


Kind, or only falſe Satures. 


The true Sutures, are three in Number, 
and proper to the Skull only, viz, the Co- 


The 


| Tondl, Lambaoiaat, and Sagittal. 
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Cray. V. The Anatomy of a Hoxst. 79 
The Coronal ſo called, becauſe the Ancients were wont to 
wear their Crowns or Garlands on that Part, The Suture, 
as in Men, fo likewiſe in a Horſe, runs athwart the Skull 
above the Forehead, reaching on each Side to the Temple- 
bones, and joining the Forehead: bone to the Sinczpur. 

The ſecond, Eambadoides, becauſe of its Reſemblance + 
to the Greek Letter A. This is ſeated on the hind Part of 
the Head, befng oppoſite to the other, beginning at the 
Bottom of the Occiput, and deſcending above the Ear ſome- 
what higher than in Men. It joins the Bone of the Oc- 
ciput, or hind and under Part of the Skull, to the Bones 

e lee oooh tour oi gets 

I !be third begins at the Middle of the Lambaoidal du. 
ture, dividing the two Bones of the Siuciput, and is there- 
tore called the Sagittal Suture; but in Horſes, and many 

other Quadrupeds, it croſſes the Coronal Suture, as in 

Children, quite down to the Noſe. This Suture in a 
Horſe is not ſo much indent as the other two, but is in a 

great meaſure ſtreight and linear. © 
The falſeSuturesare in Number two; the Is falſe Sa- 
firſt paſſes from the Root of the Proceſſus tures. 5 
mammillaris with a circular Duct, returning down again 
towards the Ear, encompaſſing the Temple- bone. 
The ſecond runs obliquely downwards, ariſing from the 
Top of the former, and paſſes to the Socket of the Eye, and 
the Beginning of the firſt common Sutu·e. 

The Sutures which are common to the Thoſe common 

Skull, the Wedge-like Bone, and upper Jaw, 10 the SE and 
are chiefly theſe three that follow, to wit, per Jaw. 
the Frontal, the Meage- like Suture, and the Cribraſa: 
The firſt being that by which the Proceſs of the Fore- 
head-Bone is join'd with the firſt Bone of the upper Jaw; 

the ſecond that by which the Wedge-like Bone is join'd 5 

with the firſt Bone of the ſame Jaw; and the third that 
| Suture, which is common to the Wedge-like Bone and 
the Septum, or Partition of the NoſdGGmme. 
The Futures are of Uſe, not only as they Their Uſe. 
divide the Bones which compoſe the Skull. 
but alſo as they afford a free Ingreſs and Egreſs for the Veſſels 
which ſupply Life and Nouriſhment to the Parts contained 
within the Skull, and likewiſe as they give a Paſſage to thoſe 
little Fibres, by which the Dura Mater is kept ſuſpended : 
And further, they are of Uſe in caſe the Skull ſhould at any 
time happen to be broke, that any ſuch Fracture or K 
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might not run through the whole Skull, but be ſtop'd at the 
End of the fractured Bone; whereas if it was not for theſe 


Seams, it might with one Blow be ſhiver'd all in Pieces 
like anearthen Pot. But I ſhall now return to the Bones. 


The ['ronral or Forehead Bone, which I 
have already taken Notice of, as the firſt pro- 
per Bone of the Skull, is ſeated before, and 
makes the Fore-partof the Skull. It is bound- 


ed on its Fore-part by the Coronal and firſt common Suture, 
on the Sides by the Tempora! Bones, and on its Infide by 
the Oſſa ſpongioſa, or ſpungy Bones. Between its Lamina 


or Plates there is a double Cavity, from whence there is al- 


ſo a double Paſſage into the Noſtrils, diſtinguiſhed by | 
many bony Fibres and ſmall Scales, which are encompaſſed 8 
with a green Membrane, and contain a ſoft medullar, or 
rather oily Subſtance. Theſe are proportionably larger in 
a Horſe than in a Man, and have various Uſes aſcribed to 
them, being thought by ſome to aſſiſt in the Office of 


ſmelling, by intangling the odoriferous Air; by ſome, to 


promote the Shrilneſs of the Voice; and by others, to be 
à Receptacle for ſome Portion of the cxcrementitious 
Matter, which is ſeparated from thoſe Parts. . 


Heſides theſe Cavities, there is a Sπαj˖,s‚ or Den on each 
Side, called the Frontal Sinus's,compos'd of a double Scale; 
one making the upper Part of the Orbit of the Eye, and the 
other forming the Cavity above the Eyes, on either Side, 
which is not very plain, having only Inſcriptions anſwer- 
able to the winding Convolutions of the Brain. This Bone 
has alſo two Holes, which go to the Orbit of the Eye, 


whereby the firſt Branch of the Nerve of the fifth Conju- 


gation goeth to the Muſcles of the Forehead, It has like- 


wiſe four Proceſſes, two of which are ſeated at the greater 
Corner of the Eye, and the other two at its lefler Corner, 


helping to form the upper Part of the Orhit. 


The Bones of the S1pciput are next to the 


00 e Frontal, being joined to it by the Coronal Su- 
ture, and behind to the Occipital Bone by the Lambdoicatl 
Suture, on each Side, to the Temple- Bones, by the Suture 


Sgzuammoſæ, or ſcaly Sutures, and by one of the common 


Sutures to the Wedge-like Bone. They are alſo joined one 

to the other by the Sagittal or Arrow-like Suture, _ 
Their Figure is ſomewhat ſquare, and though their Sub- 

ſtance is thinner than that of the other Bones of the Skull, 


pet they are alſo made up of two Zaming, excepting where 


they 
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CAP. VI. The Anatomy of a Koks. 81 
they are joined to the Temple-bones. They are ſmooth on 
their Outſide, but inwardly uneven, having ſeveral Cavities 
to which the Dura Mater adheres by the Sides of theSagir- 
tal Suture as alſo ſeveral long and winding Inſcriptions or 
Fiurrows form'd by the Branches of the zuternal Fugu- 

lars, in their Paſſage to the Brain. Theſe Bones have alſo 
| ſeveral Perforatious; ſome of which go quite through, 
others e only the upper Table, for the Entrance of 
thoſe Veſſels which run between its Plates. 
Ihe Occipital or Noll- bone, which makes The Knoll. bone, 
the hinder and lower Part of the Head and wich it, Parts. 
middle of the Baſis of the Skull, is the hardeſt of all the 
Bones of the Skull, excepting the Os petroſum of the 
Temple- bones, being very thick at Bottom, where the 
two Sinus's of the Dura Mater are joined. At the Sides 
= of the rent Perforation, through which the Spinal Mar- 
do deſcends, it is ſomewhat thin; but that its Thinneſs- 
might be no Prejudice to it, it is ſtrengthen'd by a large 
| Prominence, which aſcends from the ſaid Perforation quite 
to its upper Part. By this Prominence the two Protube- 
rances of the Cerebellum are alſo diſtinguiſhed, 

This Bone is in a Horſe five corner d, and has ſeveral 
Channels or Siaus's, two of which, being pretty large, re- 
ceive the Protuberances or Bunchings of the Cerebellum or 
After- brain; others receive ſome of the Convolutions of 

the Brain it ſelf, and-ſome, the two Sinus's of the Dura 

Mater, that they might not be compreſſed or hurt for 

want of a ou J T ard a7; 

It has allo divers Proceſſes, four of which, being covered 
with a ſmooth Griſtle, are receiv'd into the Sinus's of the 
firſt Vertebra of the Neck; but that which goes between 
the Protuberances of the Cerebellum, is the moſt conſider- 
able. It is perforated in five Places, for the Paſſage of ſeve- 
ral Veſſels, beſides the large Hole, through which the Me- 

41114 goes into the Spine of the Neck. n. 
he laſt of the proper Bones of the Skull The Temple- 
are the Temple-bones, which are ſeated on bones, with 

each Side of the Head, reaching to the Bottom #heirProceſſes | 

of the Ears. Their Figure is on their upper #4 Sinus s. 
Sides ſemicircular, but below they are rugged and unequal, 
like a Rock; from whence, and from their Hardneſs, the 
* IG 13 has alſo obtained the Name of Os petroſum. 
I, Theſe Bones are very thick at their Bottom, but grow ex- 
re tremely thin upwards, lying like two Scales on the lower 
y Edge of the Bones of the Sincipur., G They 


n 
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They have each of them two Siums's, the outermoſt be- 
ing the largeſt, is lined with a Griſtle, and recei ves the longer 
Proceſ3 of the lower Jaw. The other or inward Cavity is 
common to the Temple-bone and Noll-bone. There are 
alſo four Proceſſes belonging to each T emple-bone, vis. that 
which in Man is called the Proceſs Styloi des, or Pen- like 
Proceſs, . though improperly in a Horſe, it being but ſhort. 
The next is called the Proce/us mammillaris, being lome |= 
_ what ſhap'd like a Nipple. The third paſſing forwards from 
the Hole of the Ear to the Protuberance of the firft Bone 
of the upper Jaw, and being joined to the laſt, forms the 
Os Fugale, or Yoke-bone. The fourth is the Proceſſus pe- 
_ Zrof115, or hard and uneven Part of the Temple-bone; this, .) 
being internal, jets out a pretty way into the Inſide of tze 
Bottom of the Skull, within which there are two Perfora- 
tions; one t&-give a Paſſage for an Artery, another for the 
Auditory Nerve, into the inner Cavities of the Ear, to wit, 
the 7. yinmpanum, Labyrinth, and Cochtea.:; — 
This Proceſchas alſo on its Outſide three Perforations o 
Holes; the firſt called the ſeatus Auditortus, or Auditory FP 
Paſſage: The fecond is that thro' which the Augular Vein 
enters into the inner Cavities: The third is ſeated between 
the Mamnmiillary and A ee Proceſſes, ending in that Paſ- 
ſage that goes from the Ear to the Mouth. As to the little 
Bones that are contained in the Cavities of this Proceſs, vig. 
the Inacus, Malleus, Stapes, and Os Orbiculare, which, 
with thoſe already deſerib' d, make up the whole Number of 
the Bones proper to the Skull; having taken Notice of them 
already in another Place, I ſhall therefore paſs on to thoſe 
which are common to the Skull and upper Jaw; and theſe 
are in Number three, namely, the Os Shenoides, or Neage-— 
like Bone, the 3 and e ed F mT 
7 hte The Weage-ike Bone is ſo called from its 
b 2 being placed like a Wedge between the Bones 
pf the Skull and upper Jaw; it is joined be- 
fore to the Frontal-bone, and behind to the Occipital, its 
Sides to part off the Petroſum, above and below to ſome of 
the Bones of the upper Jaw and Palate e. 

I.gt has ſeveral Proceſſes, ſome external, and ſome internal 
as alſo divers Cavities, two of which are common to it, and 
the Temple - bones, and the Bones of the Siuciput. Its Holes 

are about ſeven on each Side; one of which gi ves a Paſſage 
to the Optic Nerve, the reſt are penetrated, ſome by one, 
and ſome by ſeveral Parts of Nerves; others by the Gone 
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Arteries and Zugular Veins ; and. again, others both by 


' Nerves and Blood-veſlels. 


The Os Cribri ; gr pb is next the Bone com- The Oscribri- 
mon to the Head and upper Jaw, and is ſo forme, or 


called from its innumerable little Holes, Sieve- Ii ke Bone. 
which make it like a Sieve. It is ſituated in the fore and 
under Side of the Skull, between and a little below the 
Sockets of the Eyes, and at the upper Part of the Noſtrils, 
and is joined by an even Line to the Forehead- bone, the 
ſecond of the upper Jaw, and the Wedge: like Bone. 


It is made of four Parts, vis. the Criſta Galli, or 


| Cock's-comb, to whoſe ſhar Appendiæ the Faly adheres. 
The ſecond Part is that which is perforated, and makes u 


the greateſt Portion of it. The third is only a Proceſs of its 


under Side, by which the Noftrils are divided: And the 

fourth is called the Os ſporgioſiim, its Cavities being filled 
with a {pungy ſort of Fleſh. This Bone helps to make up 
the Corner of t 

; gives a Paſſage to the innumerable Fibrille 0 the Audi- : 
— Nerves. 


he Orbit of the Eye, and js of its Holes 


The laſt is the Tugale or "Fob Bode. Os bügle. 5 


HS and is compoſed of two Bones; one of which 1215 
is a Proceſt of the Temple-bone, and the other a Proceſs 8 
of the firſt Bone of the mer ofthe forming the lower Side 


of the lefler or outer Corner o 


the Orbit of the Ae. 155 


6. II. Of the ale: and Tard rogether with the 


Os yoides, or Bone 145 the Trees 


Beſides the Bones which are common to Twelve. - = 


the Skull and upper Jaw, there are twelve, Proper to the 
vis. fix on each Side, which are proper to er den, vin. 
the upper Jaw alone, and are thoſe whick 
frame the lower Side of the Orbit of the B70 the Noſe, : > 
Cheeks, and Roof of the Mouth. 


The firſt is called — becauſe The bf, 24 


| its Proceſs makes up a Part ofthe Os Age: gomaricum, 


It compoſes the lower Part of che e een with irrFellow, 


ner of the Eye. 


The next is ſeated i in the i inner My OR of The ſro, 


the Orbit of the Eye, and is called Lachry- Lachrymale. : 


male, becauſe it has in it a Cavity which con- 


tains the Lachrymal Gland. T * has alſo a Perfora- 


G2 tion 
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tion into the Noſtril, through which a Nerve of the fifth 
Pair paſſes to the inner Membrane of the Noſe. = =» 


The thir 4. | The third is ſeated in the inner Side of the 


Orbit ofthe Eye, and is continued with the 

fungous Bones of the Noſtrils. This Bone is joined to four 

Bones, vi. to the Forehead- bone, to the Wedge: like Bone, 

to the laſt deſcribed, and the next following, and is not di- 
ſtinguiſhed by any peculiar Name. 8 
ig n The fourth is called the Os Malæ, or Cheek- 
The fourth, Os 


Mae. bone. This Bone compoſes the greateſt Part 
*... ofthe Cheek, as alſo of the Palate ; and more- 
over contains all the upper Teeth in its leſſer Caverns. It 


is much the largeſt of all the Bones of the upper 4 aw, and 
is circumſcribed with divers Sutures, being joine 


which are under the Orbit of the Eye, for the Paſſage of two 
Branches of the Nerves that are beſtowed on the Face; and 


the third, for the Paſſage of a Vein and Artery, which go to 


the Noſtrils. This Bone has likewiſe a great Den or Ca- 


vern on each Side in that prominent Part which ſtands out 
under the Orbit of the Eye, and on each Side of the Noſe; 
when there happens to be matter pent up in this Cavity, it 


coccaſions intolerable Pain, by reaſon of a very fine and 
ſenſible Membrane which e eee n 
125 „% The fifth Bone of the upper Jaw, with its 
The eh mes Companion, r 8 Prominence 
minence f the ef the Noſe. It is hard and ſolid, and is per. 
Nieſe. forated in ſeveral Places, for the 1 
NWerves and Blood - veſſels. It is joined above 


to the Internal Proceſs of the Frontal. bone: Its Sides ad- 


_ hereto the firſt and fourth Bone of this Jaw, in the middle 


to its Companion, and underneath to the Griſtles that 


make the lower Part of the _— 1 _ 5 
4 Ihe laſt is that Bone, which, 
15 ak were Roof of the Mouth: It is 
frame the Roof broad, thin, and ſolid, but ſomewhat rough 
of thi Mouth. and uneven at that End where it reſembles a 
(1/4924 Semiccircle.'It is joined behind to the Wing- 
| like Proceſſes of the Wedge: like Bone; and on the Infide to 
the Partition of the Noſtrils. It is alſo joined to the . 
1 1 ä bone, 


1 wit above to 
the Frontal bone on the Side next the Noſe, below to the 
Wedge-like Bone, and the Bone of the Palate of the Mouth, 
before to the Lachrymal Bone, and one of thoſe Bones that 
make the upper Part of the Noſe, as alſo to the Cheek-bone 
on the other Side. It has alſo three Perforations, two of 


with its Com 
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bone, and to its Back-part. It has likewiſe two Perfora- 
tions, one on either Side, which have Communication with 


the two Holes of the Wedge-like Bone. f 
The lower Jaw, which makes the lower Part The lower Jaw, 


of the Capacity of the Mouth, comes next with its Parts, 


to be treated of. This differs from the former, in that it 
is moveable, whereas the other is not. At both Ends of it 
there are two Proceſſes, the foremoſt of which running up- 
wards, and from a broad Baſis growing ſharp, ends in a 
Cone or Point. It is this Point that receives the Tendon of 


the Temporal Muſcle; from whence it is, that a Luxation 


of the lower Jaw is very dangerous, if not ſpeedily reduc'd. 
The other, which is the backward Proceſs, is call'd Ar- 
zicularis, having a Neck and a longiſh Head covered with 


àGriſtle, by which it is received and articulated into the $i72zs 
of the Os petroſum, and it is ſtrongly knit thereto by a mem- 
| branous Ligament. It hath,at the Sides of thoſe Proceſſes, 


ſmall, ſhallow Cavities, for the Lodgment of its Muſcles. 


Towards its Back-part it hath aCavity within it, which con- 
tains a marrowy Juice for its Nouriſhment. It has alſo four 
Perforations or Holes, whereof two are at the Roots of 
the Proceſſes, by which a Vein and Artecy, as alſo a Branch 
of the fifth Pair of Nerves, do paſs to the Teeth. The 
other two are in its Fore- part, giving way to two Twigs of 


the {aid Branch, which go out to the lower Lip. 
But the lower and upper Jaw have Sockets for the 


Teeth to ſtand in, which, by reaſon of their Depth, have 
been called Alveoli: When any of the Teeth fall out, as 


the Foal-Teerh, &c. theſe Pits ſoon become obliterated, 


and the Jaw grows ſmooth, _ 


The Teeth are of a Subſtance harder than The Teeth. 
any of the other Bones, which is abſolutely _ 


neceſſary, conſidering their Office is to break and cut all 
the Aliment. That Part of them, which ſtands out above 


the Gums, is ſmooth, and free from any 2 but all 


within the Sockets of the Jaws is more rough, and covered 


With a thin Membrane of exquiſite Senſe. Thoſe which 
are called Grinders, have a manifeſt Cavity within them, 
but the Fore-teeth and Dog teeth have but very obſcure 
ones. By the ſmall Holes which are diſcernable in the 


Roots of the Teeth, is conveyed into theſe Cavities a capil- 


lary Branch of an Artery from the Carotids, a ſmall Vein 


from the ugulars, and a Twig of a Nerve from the fifth 


Pair; which being expanded through the thin Membrane 


G 3 that 


* _ * . 


Te Inciſores. 


| Thoſe by whicb 4 The two 
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that inveſts the ſaid Cavity, is prey the Occaſion of that 
exquiſite Pain which is felt in the Tooth-ach. Theſe Veſ- 


ſels before-mentioned, namely, the Vein, Artery, and Nerve, 
are incloſed in one common Capſula or Sheath, when they 
enter the Jaw, and running along a proper Channel under 


the Roots of the Teeth, ſend off to each of them, in their 


Paſſage, thoſe ſmall Twigs aforeſaid, 5 
Though the Teeth of Horſes are differently ſituated from 
| thoſe in Men, and are alſo more numerous; yet as to their 
Offices, they admit of the ſame Diviſion, and are of three 
Kinds; namely, the Juciſores, Canin, and Molares. 


The Tnc:iſores, Cutters or Shredders, are 


the better to crop and bite off the Graſs : They are in 
Number twelve; fix on each Jaw, Theſe have but one 
Root or Fang. „ : 


e The next are the Canini, or Dog: teeth, 
en which in Horſes are called the Tuſbes; 
and are of Uſe to break whatever is too hard for the 
Fore- teeth to cut or ſhear aſunder. , Theſe have alſo bu 


one Fang, and are ſeldom to be found in Mares. 8 


Tbe Molares. Thoſe of the third Rank are the double 


Teeth, and are named Molares or Grinders, 


becauſe they grind the Food like a Milftone : They are in 
Number Twenty-four, Twelve on each Jaw ; their Seat is 
in the inner Part of the Mouth, being inviron'd on their 
Outſide by the Cheeks, to prevent the Food falling out of 
the Mouth while it is a grinding. Theſe have ſeveral 


Aſperities on their upper Part, by which Means they are 
rendered more fit for their peculiar Uſe. 

——— of theſe Teeth, which 
8 ſtand next the Tuſhes, are thoſe by which a 


| Horſe is known, Horſe may be known to be under ſeven Years | 


old, having till then ſeveral thin Shells, or 


Scales growing round the Outſide of the Top of them, form- 


ing hollow in the middle. And it is to be obſerved, that the 


nearer a Horſe comes to that Age, the more thoſe Edges are 
worn down, till at laſt they become even with the reſt; fo 


that the Age of a Horſe is no more to be known by that Sign. 


The ſeveral Periods of a Horſe's Age, while — a Colt, 


| ] 
are alſo diſtinguiſhable by the Fore-teeth ; but theſe Things 
being ſufficiently known by every one who has been uſed 


* 


Tongue. : That 


thoſe we call the Fore- teeth, being ſeated in 
the Fore· part of the Jaw. They are broad and ſharp-edg'd, 


among Horſes, I ſhall therefore proceed to the Bone of the | 
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That Bone is called Hyoides, from its Shape, The Os Hyoi- 
being like the Greek Letter v (Lyſelon). It des, or Bone of 
is ſeated at the Root of the Tongue, being *5 Tongue. 
the Foundation or Supporter of it.. It is made up of three 
Bones, the middlemoſt being gibbous outwards, butinwards 


ſomewhat hollow: The other two are call'd its Corniua, or 


Horns, and are all ty'd to the adjacent Parts by a Subſtance 
which is partly nervous, and partly fleſhy. 

This little Bone is of great Uſe ; all the Muſcles that 
move the Tongue' being either inſerted into it, or taking 


their Origin from it. It alſo gives Riſe to ſome of thoſe 
| Muſcles that move the Za7yny, or Throttle, and is a reſt- 


ing Place to the Eyiglottis, or Throat- flap, when it is lift- 
ed up in breathing, ; av . 


6.1L. Of me Vertebre of ebe Neck. 
The Neck is made up of ſeven N. ertebre, The Vertebre 


or Rack-bones, reckoning: from the Head of the Neck 


downward, that next the Head being the firſt ; they have 
each of them a large Cavity, to give Way to the Spinal 
Marrow: And beſides this large Hole, which they have 


in common with all the other Vertebræ, they have each 
two ſmall Perforations in their z7ranſverſe Proceſſes thro? 
which the cervical Veins and Arteries do paſs to the Head ; 

and between their Joinings there is a third found, partly out 


of the lower Side of the upper Vertebra, and partly out 
of the upper Side of each lower Vertebra, by which the 


Nerves paſs outward from the Spinal Marrow. 


The firſt of theſe Bones, in a human Thefirſt is cal» 
Skeleton, is called Atlas, becauſe the Head lid the Atlas. 


is articulated to it, and, as it were, ſupported by it; and 
way therefore retain the ſame Name in a Horſe. Its Body 
is tle 


nder, but more ſolid than the Tips of its Proceſſes, 


which are porous and open; inſtead of its hinder Spine or 


Proceſs, it has only a ſemicircular Prominence jetting out, 
leſt the 5 ſtreight Pair of Muſcles, which paſs over it, 
ſhould be hurt in bending the Head forwards; but it has 
all its other Proceſſes in common with the reſt. On the 


Foreſide of its great Foramen inwards, it has a ſmall Socket 


ſomewhat ſemicircular, and lin'd with a Cartilage, to receive 


the Tooth - like Proceſs of the ſecond Yerrebra.. 


The ſecand Vortehra is becauſe of this The ſecond, 
Proceſs called Denrara; it is an Appendix, Dentata. 
77 805 | G 4 ks : | which 
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Spines more blunt and even, declining not ſo much down- 
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which ſprings from between its two deſcending Proceſſes 
long and round, its Head reſembling the upper Part of 


the Dog-tooth in Man, or the Tuſh in a Horſe. It is alſo 


covered with a Cartilage on that Part which is received 
into the foreſaid Sinus of the firſt Vertebra; upon it the 
Head turns round, as upon a Hinge. The Baſis of this 

_ Tooth-like Appendage is encompaſſed with a Ligament 


that knits it tothe Occiput. This and the following Ver- 


tebræ have Spines, or hinder Proceſſes, each of which 
are divided into two, for the better Connexion of the Li- 


gaments and Muſcles to them, and are, in every Reſpect, 


| like the ſecond, ſave pay that their lateral Proceſſes are 
larger, and divided as wel 15 


as the hinder. 


g. Iv. Of the Vertebræ of the Back and Toins, as alſo 


of the Breaſt-bone, Collar-bones, and Ribs, 
Thoſe of the The Back is made up of ſeventeen Verte- 


Back andLoins. br &, or Rack-bones, which are ſomewhat 


different, both in their Bodies and Proceſſes, 


from thoſe of the Neck, the laſt being longer and more 
flat on their Inſide, that the Gullet might reſt more ſecure- 
ly on them; and as for their Proceſſes, tho they are equal 


in Number, vz. two tending obliquely upwards, and two 
tending obliquely downwards, two tranſverſe, or lateral 
ones, and one acute hinder one, called the Sine; yet thoſe, 


which are now to be deſcrib'd, have their Spies, or hin- 
der Proceſſes, ſingle and not divided, and their lateral 


ones more ſhort and blunt; and inſtead of the Holes, 


which are in thoſe of the Neck, have only a ſhallow Ca- 


vity, into which the Ribs are articulated. _ 


Neither are the Bodies of theſe Vertebræ of ſuch a firm 


and ſolid Make as thoſe of the Neck, tho' they are more 
bulky; beſides that they are full of ſmall Perforations, 


for the Admiſſion of Blood-veſſels to the Spinal Marrow, 
and have each two Holes at their Joinings, tor the Egreſs 

of the Nerves which proceed frem thence. „ 
| They have alſo on each Side a Sinus, or Cavity, for the- 
Inarticulation of the Head of the Rib, which Stius's are 


wanting in thoſe of the Neck, having no Communication 
with any other but among łhemſel ves. 
The tranſverſe Proceſſes of two or three of the loweſt 
of theſe Rack-bones grow gradually ſhorter, and their 


wards 


4 
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wards as thoſe more forwards As for the great Perforation 
in their Middle, it is proportionable to their Size, and the 


Marrow contain'd within it. : 


The Yertebre of the Loins, which compoſe the third 
Part of the Spine, come next to be conſider d. They are 
in Number ſeven, and are bigger than any of the forego- 


ing; their hind Proceſſes, or —_— row ſhorter, but are 
broader and thicker than thoſe of the Back, ſomewhat 
| bending upwards, as moſt of the other decline downwards; 


but as to their Internal Proceſſes, they exceed thoſe of the 
Back in Length: They are joined one to another by a clam- 
my Griſtle, as alſo the uppermoſt of them to the laſt of 


the Back, and the loweſt to the firſt of the Os ſacrum, by 
the ſame Kind of Articulation. Theſe have alſo ſeveral 


Perforations, for the Ingreſs and Egreſs of Nerves and 
Blood-veſlels, as alſo a large Cavity in each for the Spinal 


Marrow. | 


Directly oppoſite to the upper “ ertebre The Sternum, 
of the Back, is ſeated the Sternum, or Breaſt- or Breaſt-bone. 


bone, which is very different in a Horſe from 
what it is in a Man, being, in all humane Skelerons, flat 


in its Outſide, and pretty ſtreight; whereas in our preſent 
Subject, it is not only ſomewhat arched, but in its Middle 
is prominent and ſharp, like the Keel of a Ship, being 
alſo hollow on its Inſide. This Bone in Foals, as in Chil- 
dren, ſeems to be made up of divers Cartilages, which, in 
time become ſo united, as to leave no Marks of their ever 


having been divided. 


In its upper Part it is pointed and ſharp, whereas its 


lower Part is ſomewhat blunt and obtuſe, terminating in 


a Griſtle call'd the Cartilage ry ele . or Sword-like 
Griſtle. Its Uſe is to ſerve as a Safeguard to the Breaſt, as 
alſo for the Articulation of the Collar-bones; and the nine 


uppermoſt Ribs having on each Side nine little SH⁰⁰“ s, or 


Cavities, for that Purpoſe, e. 


The Collar-bones, which are thefirſt that TheChavicule, 


are united to the Breaſt-bone, are in Number or Collar-bone. 


two, one on each Side; they are call'd Claviculæ, either 
becauſe they reſemble the ancient Keys, which were in Sha 


like an Jralian , or becauſe they lock up and cloſe the 


Cheſt : Their Heads are ſpungy and open, but their Mid- 
dle ſomewhat thin and flat, af ſomewhat more ſolid ; by 
one End they are joined to the Top of the Breaſt-bone, 
and by the other to the firſt Rack- bone of the —_— dif- 
EN ering 
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fering from thoſe in Man, which are joined with the 
Shoulder. They help to ſupport the Shoulder-blades, and 
keep them from ſliding forward upon the Breaſt- bone and 
Shoulder- bones, which, upon a Fracture, or Diſlocation of 
theſe Bones, frequently happens. F 
11 Next the Collar-bones are ſeated the Ribs. 
e n, They are in all thirty-four, vis. ſeventeen 
on each Side. Their Subſtance is partly bony, and partly 
cartilaginous. The nine uppermoſt are called the true Ribs, 
becauſe each, with its Fellow, makes a kind of Circle, be- 
ing joined together by the Mediation of the Rack-bones of 
the Back behind, and the Breaſt bone before; each Rib 
has two Knobs, one of which is receiv'd into the Sinus of 
the Body of the Vertebra, and the leſſer Knob into that 
of the tranſverſe Proceſs; they are-in like manner joined 
to the Breaſt-bone, their Cartilages ending in little Heads, 
which are received into its ſmooth ue Se. | 2 
The eight lowermoſt are call'd the Baſtard- ribs, becauſe 
they don't circumſcribe the Body, as the uppermoſt do, by 
their two-fold Articulation into the Rack-bone, and 
Breaſt-bone. They are of a more ſoft a nd pliable Subſtance 
than the true Ribs, and the nearer they advance towards 
the Loins they 12 ſhorter, leaving an open Space for 
the Stomach and Guts, which might have eaſily been hurt 
by them, as often as diſtended with Meat and Water. 
They are all rough and uneven on their Outſide, eſpeci- 
ally towards the Back, that the Ligaments,by which they 
are ty'd to the Rack-bones, might take the firmer Hold, 
but on their Inſide they are ſmooth, and cover'd with the 
Pleura, leaſt they ſhould hurt the Lungs, and the other 
Parts that bear againſt them. They are alſo narrow and 
thick towards the Back, but 4 and flatter towards 
the Breaſt, and are furrowed on the lower Part of their 
Inſide, in which ſome Blood-veſſels and a Nerve are con- 
ducted. They are a Defence to the Bowels within the 


. 


Breaſt, and likewiſe to thoſe in the lower Belly. 
CN a © ee odeny actor 


Bones of the Fore-leg ana Foot. 


The Blade- line. The Blade-bone, or Shoulder-blade, is 
eͤated like a Target upon the Side of the 
true Ribs, reaching from the Vertebræ of the Back almoſt 
to the Collar- bone. On its Infide it is ſamewhat e 

— h : an 


* 


„ 


cv 


2 


* permoſt inſerted into the Cup of the Blade- 
= bone, and the lowermoſt joined to the upper bow. © 
Part of the Cubit, or Leg-bone. „„ 


This Bone has, on its hinder and upper Part, a notable 


knit to ſeveral Parts by the Muſcles which are inſerted into 


it, or take their Origin from it. It has three Procefles, the 


firſt is that Part which forms its Neck; the ſecond is ex- 
tended along the middle of its Outfide, and is call d its 


Spine. The third is towards its lower and Infide, and from 
the Reſemblance it has to an Anchor, is called Anchoroi- 


des, or its Anchor-like Proceſs. 


It has alſo about its Neck five Appendages, three of which 


afford an Original to ſome Muſcles, and from the other 


two ariſe the Ligaments by which the Head of the Shoul- 
der- bone is ty'd into its Cup. Round its Brim there is a 


thick Griſtle, which not only makes its Cavity the deeper, 


that the Head of the Shoulder- bone, which is joined into 
it, ſhould not ſo eaſily ſlip out, but alſo facilitates its Motion, 


The Shoulder-bone has two Heads, the up- 2h OsHume- 


ri, er Shoulder. 


The uppermoſt Head is large and orbicular, covered with 


a Griſtle, and is, at firſt, only an Appendix to the Cubit: 
but, in time, becomes a Proceſs of the Bone itſelf; on the 
Outſide of this orbicular Head there are two leſſer Promi- 
nencies, into which two Ligaments are inſerted; and on its 


Inſide there is a Cavity, out of which ariſes the ſtrong Li- 
gament that ties it into the Cup of the Blade. 


The lower Head of this Bone, which in a humane Body 
is articulated with two Bones, vis. the Radius and Vna, 
is, in a Horſe, only united to one; yet it is ſo firmly cou- 
pled to that one, that it cannot be eaſy diſplac'd ; for 


there as three Proceſſes, and two Sinns's, between it 


and the Cubit, they both receive, and are received of each 
other: And beſides theſe Proceſſes, which ſerve to its 


Articulation, there is on each Side one, from whence ariſe 
the Muſcles which lie on both Sides of the Leg. About 


its middle there is a Perforation, by which the Blood-veſ- 
ſels have Recourſe to and from the Marrow contained 
5 v_ its large Bore, and are thoſe by which it is nou- 

I be next Bone, call'd the Cubir, or Leg- The Cubit, or 


bone, reaches from the Elbow to the Shank. LG lone. 


Pro- 
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and hollow, but arched on its Outſide: It is joined to no 
Bone, but by its lower End, where it has a Cup that re- 
cei ves the round Head of the Shoulder- bone: It is, however, 


* — aany rt, Ee ET 4 
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Proceſs, long and round, which enters the larger Cavity of 


the lower Head of the Shoulder-bone, and makes that 

Bunching out which is uſually call'd the Elbow; this Pro- 
eſs is ſomewhat rough and uneven, partly that the Liga- 
ments that encompaſs the Joint might be the more ſtrong- 


ly knit to it, and partly for the Origination and Inſertion 
of the Muſcles which ſerve to move thoſe Parts, for which 


Cauſe the Bone is rought at the Root of this Proceſs, as 


alſo the whole Circumference of the Sinus, into which it 
1 „ N 

The ſeven ſmal Between this and the Shank-bone, there 
Bones ſeated are Ranges of little Bones, one above ano- 
between the ther, three in the firſt Range, and four in 


Leg bene and the ſecond, all which are very firmly joined 
Shank, together. Theſe differ one from another in 
their Magnitude, Forms, and Situation, and are ſaid to be 


firſt cartilaginous, but that in Proceſs of Time they grow 


hard and bony. Their Subſtance is ſpungy, as are all thoſe 
which at firſt are only cartilaginous, of which Kind are 


the Appendages of Bones, the Breaſt-bone, and the like. 


They are covered with a Ligament which is partly mem 
branous, and partly cartilaginous, whereby they are ſo 
compacted, that without dividing the ſaid Ligament, it 


is hard to diſtinguiſh them one from another, but at firſt 
View they 4 for-one e 9 
On their outer Surface they are ſomewhat bunching, but 


on their Infide they are hollow. The firſt that is placed on 


the Inſide of the upper Rank, is ſomewhat longiſh, and 
_ curved inwards, articulated with the Cubit-bone, and be- 


low with the ſecond of the lower Rank, touching both 
the third and fourth of the ſame Rank, and join'd to the 
ſecond of its own Rank. The ſecond has a Cavity on its 


upper Part, which receive an Appendix of the Cubit- 
Bone. The third is join'd above, y a plain Surface, to 


econd is join'd under- 


the ſaid Cubit-bone, and with the 
neath, to the fourth Bone of the lower Rank. The fourth 
Bone, or firſt of the lower Rank, is round and ſmooth, and 


is join'd above to the Outſide of the lower Part of the firſt © 
Bone, and below to the Shank-bone. The fifth has on its 


upper Part a large Siuus, into which the firſt Bone of the 


upper Rank is articulated, and another below for Recep- 
tion of part of the Head of the Shank-bone. The ſixth is 
join'd with a- plain Superficies on each Side, to the ſeventh, 
and the foregoing above to the ſecond, and below to the 


Shank- 


2 a, 


. 


5 


N. 
3 


lower En . 
ſomewhat different in their Size from each other, like a 
Piece of good Maſon-work, they cannot eaſily be pull'd 


the lowermoſt Range of the ſmall Bones, an 


} 
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Shank-bone, The ſeventh is join'd on its u per End to 


the third of the upper Rank, and below to the Head of 
the Shank-bone, and on its Inſide to the foregoing, to wit, 


c 3 
Theſe Bones are of Uſe, not only to fa- Their Uſe. 
cilitate the Motion of the Knee, but alſo  _ 


do ſtrengthen it; for by their convex Outſide, the Joint can 
never be extended too far the contrary Way, and the Num- 


ber of the lower Rank exceeding that of the upper Rank, 
(as the upper End of the Shank- bone is broader than the 
4 of the Cubit) and as the Bones themſelves are 


aſunder; whereas if the Bones of both Ranks were of 
one Size and Number, and their Seams and Junctures to 
run ſtreight through, it would be impoſſible but every the 


leaſt falſe Step muſt diſorder them in ſuch manner, as to 
occaſion an irrecoverable T.ameneſs. As to their Motion, 
although by this ſort of Articulation, they ſeem as if they 
were incapable of any ſingly; yet it is very certain, the 
whole have a ſmall Tendency inward, as often as the 


Shank is bended, though that be ſcarcely diſcernable, and 


| by virtue of the ws. ee Ligament, which covers all 
. 


oſe little Bones, and ties them together, they recover 


themſelves as with a 2 ; ſo that the Motion of that 
Joint muſt be more eaſy and quick, than it could poſſibly 
be by any other Kind of Articulation” ovp. 
Blut it would oblige me to go beyond the Limits of this 
ſhort Abridgment, if I ſhould explain the Mechaniſm of 
the Bones; I ſhall therefore proceed to the e 
Shank- bone, which comes next in Order, TheShank-bone. 
and that which reaches from the Knee to the 


great Paſtern, and anſwers to the Back of the Hand in Man. 
As that conſiſts of five Bones, the Shank- bone of a Horſe 
is made up of three, having one much larger and longer 
than either of the other. It is join'd, by its upper Part, to 

ri e to the 


upper End of the great Paſtern, by a reciprocal Articula- 
tion, having two round Heads, and three ſmall Cavities, 
whereby theſe two Bones both receive and are received 
into each other, as the lower End of the Shoulder- bone 
and the upper End of the Cubit.  ___ 
I 0 each Side of this Bone is faſtened a Splint, in Shape 
like a Bodkin, being thick and round at the upper End, 


but 
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but ſmall and pointed at the lower; between theſe do run 
the Tendons o *. rg that move " A 
3 The next is the great Paſtern. This Bore 
ae . is gibbous and ke on its upper Part, 
e where it is articulated with the Shank-bone; 
it has three ſmall Proceſſes, which are receiv'd into the 
Cavities of the ſaid Shank- bone; and two Cavities, which 
alſo receive its two Proceſſes, and has alſo two ſmall tri- 
angular Bones faſtened to its back Part, whereon the 
Fcot - lock Hair does grow; theſe two Bones are a Stay to 
that Joint, which Articulation, being like a Hinge, would 
be apt to ſtrain the Ligaments every time a Horſe ſhould 
ſtumble. e 1 
Ihe little Paſ. 
ter. 


Ihe little Paſtern is not much unlike the 
other, only that it differs in its Length; its 
Aupper End is articulated with the great 
Paſtern, and its lower End conſiſts of two Heads, as 
that of the great Paſtern, which are received into the 
' Coffin-bone, in the {ame manner as itſelf receives the 
lower End of the great Paſtern, © OOO 
Ie Coffn-bone, he Coffin- bone, which is the lowermoſt 
The Ca- bone. of all the Bones of the Leg, is fo called 


from its Hollowneſs. It is ſomewhat Semilunary, or half = 


Moon faſhion'd, thick upwards, where its Cavities re- 
ceive the lower End of the little Paſtern, but thin and 
broad at its Bottom, towards its Edges, for its more 
firm fixing upon the Ground. Its Subſtance is open and 
porous, ny innumerable little Holes thro' its Sides, for 
the Paſſage of the Veſlels; as alſo many ſmall Sings's, 
wherein are inſerted the 'Tendons of the Muſcles that move 
the lower Part of the Leg and Foot. 7 e 


. VI. Of the Cronpe and Rump. lone. 


The Os Sa- The Croupe, or the Bone which lies un- 
crum, or der the Crupper, otherwiſe called the Os 
| Croupe. ascrum, is ſeated at the lower End of the 


Back, and adheres to the laſt Yerrebra of the Loins 
above, and below to the firſt of the Bones of the Dutt, - 
or Rump: It is much the broadeſt of all the Bones of the 
Back, of a Figure ſomewhat triangular, growing, from 
a broad Beginning, narrow towards the firſt Bone of the 
Tail; it is hollow on its Inſide, but uneven outwards, be- 
cauſe of the Muſcles of the Back, and its Ligaments cleav- 
ing to it, It has hardly any oblique Proceſſes but w_ 


of the Nerves. 


| becauſe the Gut 7:2 lies under it; it is Re: 
the uppermoſt and broadeſt, and is joined to the Os Sa- 
crum by a true Suture; it is ſomewhat ſemicircular, be- 
ing convex and uneven on its Outſide, which is called its 
Dorſum, or Back and Concave, and even on its internal 
Side, which is called its Coſta; and that Part by which 
it is joined to the upper Vertebræ of the Os Sacrum, is 
called its Sine, or Edge, 5 2” 


| Share-bone, which forms the inferior and 92 2 
Fore- part of the O a Innominata; it is joined to its Fel- 
low by an intervening Cartilage, and forms the Fore - part 
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firſt Vertebra, and its other Proceſſes are either very ſmall 


or very obſcure. On each Side, towards its Edges, there 


are certain Sinus's to which the Haunch- bones adhere, by 
an intervening Cartilage. It has fix Vertebræ, its Spines 
grow gradually leſs, the nearer they approach the Rump, 
as the Vertebres themſelves do alſo. The Spinal Marrow 


has likewiſe a NO it, as in the other Vertebræ, out 
of which there are ſeveral lefler Perforations for the Egreſs 
The Rump: bones are in Numbereighteen, The Rump SIA 
and are joined to each other by an interven- Tt. 


ing Cartilage, or Griſtle; but ſo looſely, that a Horſe can 
move his Tail which way he pleaſes; theſe have no Hol- 
lowneſs in them, only the uppermoſt has a ſmall Cavity 
that receives the Proceſs from the laſt Bone above de- 
ſcrib'd; they are ſoft and ſpungy, and therefore the better 
adapted to Motion, as they are alſo from their Make, grow- 
ing gradually leſs, until they end in a ſmall pointed Cartilage. 


6. VII. Of the OM Innominata, divided znto the Hip, ; 


. Hauch, and Share- Bones. 
5 The ON Tanoindts' are ſeated on the Sides of the Os 
Sacrum. The firſt is called the Os Ilium, G5 llium 


Its Spine is, in many Places, rough and uneven, there 


being ſeveral Muſcles that take their Origin from it, as 
alſo from its Dorſum, or Back- part, which is in like man- 


ner accommodated for the ſame purpoſe, . 
The ſecond is called the Os Pubis, or Os Pubis. 


of that Cavity, in humane Bodies, and is called the Pe/- 
vis, or Baſon, It is perforated with a very large Hole, 


and on its hinder and inner Side, has two Procefles, from 
whence the cavernous Bodies of the Yard, and ſome Muſ- 
cles, take their Original, FF 


The 
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The Iſchium, The third is the Inferior and Poſterior, 
er Coxendix. called the Ichium, or Coxentix. It has a 
large Cavity, which receives the Head of the Thigh-bone. 

This Cavity has its Circumference tipp'd with a Cartilage, 

call'd its Supercilium, or Brow, where there are ſeveral. 

 Sinus's or Protuberances, ordained particularly for the 
Production of Muſcles, and pare for Ligaments. 

In all young Animals theſe may be divided into ſeveral 
Bones; but in ſuch as are old, the Cartilages, by which 
they were at firſt only join'd, change their Nature, and 

become bony, by which means they grow united, and 
make but one Bone. - PEI FPS e 


be Thigh bone. The Thigh-bone is that which reaches 
from the Hip to the Stifle; it is long and 
round, and, in ſome Parts, a little convex, its upper Part 
is made upof a large Head and Neck, with two Proceſſes, 
and below it determines into a Head, which has two Pro- 
ductions, with a Cavity between them. 
Its upper Head is round, and ſomewhat longiſh, that it 
14 | may the better fill up the Acetabulum, or Cup, which of 
= it ſelf is deep, but the more ſo as it is encompaſs'd with a 
= Cartilage, There is alſo a thin Cartilage which covers the | 
round Head of this Bone, that its Motion may be glib and | 
_ eaſy within the Cup; and becauſe of the great Weight 
which the Thigh ſuttains, it is therefore ty'd by two ſtrong 
Ligaments, one of which is round, ariſing from the Inſide 
of the Acetabulum, near its Bottom, and implanted into 
we alittle Sinus on the upper and Fore-part of the ſaid Head 
== of the Thigh-bone ; and the other, proceeding from the 
| Edge of the Acerabulum, by the Aſſiſtance of a membra- 
nous Subſtance, incloſes the whole Articulation. 
Ihe ſlender Part, under the Head of the Thigh-bone, is 
called its Neck; it is pretty long and oblique, and is ac- 
counted a Proceſs of the Bone. There ariſe, at the lower 
End of the Neck, two other Proceſſes, which go by the 
Name of the greater and leſſer Trochanters. The upper- 
moſt, or larger Proceſs, is rough, becauſe of the Inſertion 
of ſome Muſcles into it. The undermoſt is alſo ſomewhat 
uneven, eſpecially towards its Root, where the YVaſtus In- 
ternus riſes, A late Anatomiſt has obſerv'd, that thoſe 
Protuberances increaſe mightily the Force of the Mu . 


— 


2 | Joined to the upper End of the Leg bone, o 
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by removing not only their Inſertions, but likewiſe their 
Directions from the Centre of Motion. e 
The Thigh-bone helow its Middle becomes thicker, its 
lower End terminating in anample and broad Head : 'This 
Head is form'd into two Proceflts, betwixt which there is 
a large Space that receives a Protuberance of the Head of 
the Leg-bone. The Outſide of theſe two Proceſſes is 
rough, but their Infide is ſmooth, being covered with a 
Cartilage, for the more eaſy Motion of the Joint, From 
them proceed ſome of the Muſcles that move the Leg, 
and into them are inſerted ſome of thoſe that move the 
Thigh. Their Sides are full of ſmall Holes, from whence _ 
ariſe the Ligaments that ſtrengthen the Patella, or Stifle. 
In the middle, between the two Heads, there are two 
Cavities, the foremoſt of which receives the Protuberation 
of the Stifle-bone, being covered with a Griftle tor that 
| Purpoſe. The other, which is deeper, as alſo rough and un- 
equal, receives the Protuberation of the Leg-bone. Beſides 
theſe, there is a Cavity on the Outſide of the outer Head, 
* and another onthe Inſide of the inner Head, through both 
which the Tendons of ſeveral Muſcles of the Leg deſcend. 
Where the lower End of the Thigh-bone is Mo Patells, 
the Fore-fide is placed a ſmall Bone ſome- e 
what round, called the Patella, or Stifle-pan; it is plain 
without, but on its Inſide it is a little convex, having a Ridge 
which falls between the Juncture of the two Bones; its In- 
fide is covered with a Griſtle, and its Qutfide with the broad 
Tendons of {ome of thoſe Muſcles that extend the Leg, 
which keep it firm in its Place, by adhering cloſely to ir, 
This Bone not only ſtrengthens the Articulation of the 
Thigh and Leg, but alſo ſerves as a Pully for the Tendons 
of the Muſcles which paſs over it; and facilitate their Acti- 
on, by removing their Direction from the Centre of Motion. 
The Tibia, or Leg-bone, to which the The Tibia. , 
Thigh-bone is articulated, comes the next L a ; _ 
to be deſcrib'd. In a Horſe it is very diffe- OO 
rent from what itis in Men; being long and round, and not 
triangular, as in the latter; its upper Part is much broad- 
er and thicker than its lower, and both receives and is re- 
ceived by the Thigh-bone, having two Cavities, and be- 
twixt them a Prominence, which is alſo covered with a Car- 
tilage, as all the other Appendages of the Joints are. With- 
in the Cavities of this Joint — is always to be found 
; 9 | 4 an 
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an unctuous or oily Matter, which is ſeparated to further 
the Motion thereof, by keeping it moiſt and ſlippery. Its 
lower Head is round, and likewiſe covered with a Griſtle, 
© to facilitate the Motion of the, Inftep.... oO 
This Bone has ſeveral $i775's and Appendages, as well 
as the Thigh-bone, not only for the Paſſage of the Ten- 
dons of ſome Muſcles, but alſo to give Riſe to others which 

move the Foot; and has likewiſe a confiderable Bore, 

which reaches from the upper to the lower Appendage, 

and is filled with Marrow, to keep it moiſt, Kd preſerve 
it from becoming too brittle, ) ĩ EM ro. 

Th ſmall FINS The Bones of the Hock are in Number 
et NE Fr 545 the ſame with thoſe in the Knee, and are 
nn. likewiſe diſpoſed in two Ranks, vis. three 
in the firſt Rank, and four in the undermoſt, They are 
alſo articulated with the Inſtep, as the others are with the 
| Shank, only that they are ſeated in the Bending of the 
Joint. Theſe Bones are of Uſe to hinder a Horſe from 
falling upon his Hams, when he raiſes himſelf upwards, 
and goes upon his Haunches; and are alſo like a Spring. 
to that Joint, by which he recovers himſelf in all Actions 
where the hind Legs are chiefly concern - 
„ „ 2. _ The Inſtep-bone, to which theſe ſmall 
The Inftip. Bones are articulated, is made up of three 
Bones, Which adhere ſo cloſely together, that they can 
hardly be ſeparated or diſtinguiſh'd, until the Perioſteumm 
is very clean ſcraped off; and are much the ſame as thoſe 
of the Shank already deſcrib'd. The Paſterns and Coffin- 
bone, Oc. agreeing alſo, in every Reſpect, with thoſe of 

the fore Foot, I ſhall therefore omit mentioning them in 
this Place, But before I leave this Subject, it will, no 


doubt, be expected I ſhould take ſome Notice of the 3 
| Hoots, they being alſo a bard Subſtance, : and a very great 55 


Defence to a Horſe's Foot. L 

The Hafi. Ihe Hootsofa Horſe, are thoſe Parts which 
5 aanſwer to the Nails in humane Bodies, and are 
no other than a Bundle of Husks, which cover and ſheath 
the Papillæ Pyramidales of the Skin, on the Extremities 
of the Feet, which dry, harden, and lie cloſe one upon ano- 
ther. They are of a middle Nature between Bones and 
Griſtles, that they may not ſplinter and break becauſe of 
their Hardneſs, and at the ſame time be able to bear and ſup- 
port fo great a Burden without much Damage; and are 
without Senſe, thatthey may endure travelling Long Racer 
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and rough Ways. They adhere =_ mf 


ened to the Coffin- bone 
by a Ligament, that proceeds from their Root, which is 


included within them, and are fa 


alſo, in ſome meaſure, encompaſs'd with the Skin. 


Underneath the Hoofs there are many Twigs of Nerves, 
and Tendons, and Muſcles, which take their Courſe quite 
to the Soal of the Foot. When theſe are prick'd or bruis d, 
they occafion exquiſite Pain, But of this when we come 

to treat of the Diſeaſes incident to the feet. 


TABLE vll. Repreſents the Skeleton of a Horſe. 


| AA. The Shoulder-blade. 


B. The Breaſt-bone. 
CC. The Shoulder-bone. 


DDDD. The Bones of both fore and hind Legs. 


Knee aud Hock. 

FF. T he Shank-bones. 

f. f. The Tuſtep- bones. | 
GGGG. T be Bodkin-like, or Splint-bones. 
HHHH. T he great Paſterns, 5 
i „„ 

KKKK. The Coffin- bones. 


E EEE. T7 he ſmall Ranges of Bones, which make the - 


LLLL. T he ſimall triangular Bones that adhere to the | 


_ upper End of the great Paſterns. 

MM. The Os Ilium, or Haunch-bone. : 

N. The Coxendix, or Hip-bone. 1 

OQ. r Io: 

RRR, &c. 7 he Cartilages at the End of the Ribs. 

888, Sc. T he ſeventeen Ribs. wn 

TTT, Sc. T hat Part of the Ribs where they are arti- 
culated into the Vertebræ of the Cheſt. 

V. The Os Hyoides, or Bone of the Tongue. 

W. 73s lower Jaw. oo 

X. The upper Faw. 

TN RET. EEE: 

From 1 t0 1), are the ſeventeeth Vertebræ of the Cheſt. 

From 1 to ), the ſeven Vertebræ of the Loins. 
From 1 to 6, the fix Proceſſes of the Os Sacrum. 


From the Cypher 1 to 18, are repreſented the 18 Bones | 


of the Rump or Dock. 


I, II, III, IV, V, VI, VII. Shew the ſever | Vertebræ, or 
m... her diocks—oe re eee 
| „„ "4 "of The 
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 andCirculation 4 
E the Blood, 


The Appendix. 

FT ER a ſhort Deſcription of the 
Parts which compoſe and make up 
2 = the Body of a Horſe, it cannot be 
thought unneceflary to add ſome Things in 
general, concerning the Way and Manner by 


Concerning the | 
Blooa-veſſels, 


& c. 


which an animal Body is ſuſtain'd and nouriſh'd, and 
thereby render'd fit to perform the ſeveral Functions of 
Life. I ſhall therefore ſum up this Abridgment with a brief 


Account of the Circulation of the Blood, and its Diſtribu- 
tion into all Parts of the Body. And in order thercunto, 


1 ſhall not only ſtudy Brevity, but endeavour to make the 


Diſcourſe as eaſy and intelligible as poſſible, beginning with 


the Aliment, and throughout the whole following the 
Order of Nature; that thoſe who have not had the Op- 
- portunities of Study, may reap ſome Benefit by it. 1 8 | 
The Chyle. As ſoon as an Animalgathers in his Food, 
| es. tea the Glands of the Mouth pour forth their 

Liquor, not only that it may be the more eafily chew'd, 
but that it may be thereby render'd ſoft, and more readily 
paſs through the Gullet into the Stomach, When it hasar- 


riv'd there, ſeveral Inſtruments become aſſiſtful to Dige- 


ſtion. The Juices which flow from the Glands of the Sto- 


mach, and the Drink, help to keep it moiſt ; fo that by the 


_ continual Action of its Sides, which, by virtue of its mul- 
_ cular Fibres, perpetually rub one againſt another, and by 
the Aſſiſtance of the incloied Air, all the Parts and Parti- 
cles of the Food are greatly ſeparated. The groſſer Parts 


are carry'd downwards by the periftaltick Motion of the 


Guts, the Preſſure of the Midriff and Muſcles of the lower 
Helly, and are voided at the Fundament, while the finger 
Parts conſtitute that white milky Subſtance which we call 


Chyle. 


The Chyle, being thus prepar'd in the Stomach, paſſes 
by degrees out at its lower Orifice into the ſmall Guts, and 


is by the ſame Powers, ſqueez'd into the ſmall and mi- 


nute Orifices of the /afe47 or milky Veins, which, as has 
been obſery'd in another Place, ariſe from all Parts of the 


| ſaid 
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er, and are called Venæ Lattee Secundi 


mal Body can never be depriv 
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ſaid Guts, by fine Capillary, or Hair-like Its Paſſage into 


Tubes: And altho' theſe Tubes are ſo ſmall, the ſmall Guts. 
that they cannot beperceiv'd but in Animals _ 8 


open'd ali ve immediaiely after eating, at which time they 


are full of Chy le; yet every one of them imbibe and drink 
up Part of the refined Aliment; and as they run from the 
Sides ofthe Guts to the Glands in the Meſentery, they unite 


and form larger Branches, and are called the Jacteal Veſ- 


ſels of the firſt Kind. Theſe Extremities of the Lacteals, 
having Communication with the ſmall capillary Arteries 
of the Guts, receive a thin Tympha, which not only dilutes 
the Chyle, and helps to drive it forwards, but alſo waſhes 


the Lacteals and Kernels, that they may not fur and be 
ſtopp'd up by its ſtaying in them upon faſting. 
There are other Lacteals which are larg- 2% Lacfeals. 


Generis, or the Lacteals of the ſecond Kind: Theſe receive 


the Chyle that was diſcharg'd by the firſt into the veſicular 
Kernels of the Meſentery, and carry it immediately into 


its common Receptacle. 


The Lymphaticks, which ariſe from moſt of the Inte- 
ſtines of the lower Belly, and from the lower extreme 
Parts, empty their Liquor into that Receptacle, which 
being mix d with it, makes its Parts ſtill more fine, and 

fit to be united with the Blood; and as the Chyle leaves 
its Receptacle, and aſcends the thoraick Duct, the other 

ILymphaticks, which ariſe from the Parts contain'd in the 

Cheſt, empty themſelves into the Duct, and thoſe which 
come from the Head, Neck, and Arms, diſcharge their 
Contents into the Jugular and Subclavian Veins, by which 


it becomes yet more diluted and perfect, as it enters into 
the Maſs of Bool. Hh . 


The Lacteals and thoraick Du& have Valves which 
open for the Paſſage of the Chyle, but ſhut them ſelves ſo 


as to hinder its Return back again; and the ,, . 
thoraick Duct, being plac'd behind the ee e 
great Artery, receives a new Impetus by its / have Val. 


Pulſation, which alſo forwards the Aſcent wes, to hinder 


of the Chyle. The Lymph- ducts contract rhe Return of 


themſelves at unequal Diſtances, and have the Chyle. 
rmit their Liquor to 


alſo their little Flood- gates, which 
take its Courſe towards the Chyle Veſſels, but hinder its 
coming back the ſame Way; by all which Means the ani- 
. d of its Nouriſhment, but 
in Caſe of Sickneſs or Want, 


[ | 
1 
| ſ 
$: 
Eo 
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Its Entrance The Chyle being prepared in the Stomach 
into the Blood. and ſmall Guts, as has . obſer vd, and be- 
ing alſo further refin'd, by the Commixture of the Lyinůãha, 
in its Paſſage through the Lacteals and thoraick Duct, is 

convey'd by that Canal to the left ſubclavian Vein, where 
it opens itſelf at ſeveral Orifices, and mixing with the 
Blood, is carry'd directly to the right Ventricle of the Heart, 
and is no further to be trac'd under the Name of Chyle, 
but henceforth becomes a part of the Blood. es 

Nov that all the Blood takes a circular Courſe thro' the 

| Heart, is an Opinion fo generally receiv'd, that I need ſay 
Nothing about it, but proceed to ſhew the Way and Man- 
ner by which that is pefforie'd eme. 

| ThiCireatation he aſcending and deſcending Trunks of 

of theBlnd © the Cava unite oppoſite to the Heart, and 

through the open into its right Auricle, or Ear; and at 

Heart, &c. the Place where they enter, there is a ſmall 
P Protuberance made by their Coats on the In- 
ſide, like an Iſthmis, which hinders the Blood of either 

Trunk from ruſhing againſt the other, but directs both 

Into the Ear. The right Ear receives in its Diaſtole, that 
is, when it is diſtended, all the Blood from both Branches 

of the Cava, which it empties by its Syſtole into the right 
| 1 Ventricle of the Heart, which at the ſame Time is in its 
1 Diaſtole. The right Ventricle in its Syſtole preſently emp- 1 

ties itſelf into the Pulmonary Artery, or that of the Lungs, . 

for it cannot return back again into the Ear, becauſe of tze 

Valuvulæ Tricnſpides, as that which is once receiv'd into the 

Ear cannot return into the Cava, becauſe of the tendinous 

Circle about its Mouth, which contracts itſelf as often as 

the Ear is fill'd. As often as the Blood has taken its Pro- 

greſs thro' all Parts of the Lungs in the Pu/mmonary Artery, 
it is receiv'd from its Capillary Branches, into thoſe of the 
| Pulmonary \ ein, and is convey'd by it back again into 

the left Ear of the Heart, which, by its Contraction, thruſts 
the Blood into the left Ventricle, then in its Diaſtole, 
and when tlat is contra cted, it is thruſt out into .the. 

Aorta; for it cannot come back again into the Ear, be- 
A eauſe of the Valonle Mitrales. 5 
B e The Horta having receiv'd the Blood from 
. 1 bhe left Ventricle, ſends out two ſmall Bran- 
ches call'd the Coronariæ, which go to the Heart, and then 
forming a ſmall Arch, by which the Force of the Blood 1 
—— 5 7 — — is 
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is ſomewhat abated, in its Expulſion it is 1's Diſtribu- 
divided into the Horta aſcending and de- ion into af 
ſcending. : e i 6 OF 

The aſcending Trunk climbing up by the The Subclavi- 
Wind-pipe to the Top of the Breaſt, ſends an Arteries. 
forth two Branches, call'd the Subcl/avian, which run un- 
der the Channel-bones on each Side. Theſe ſend forth ſeve- 
ral other Branches, both from their upper and under 
Side: From their upper Side ſpring thoſe Arteries, which, 
in Men, are call'd the Cervical, being partly ſpent on the 
Muſcles of the Neck and Breaſt, and partly on the Gl a- 
 anle Thyroides. Out of their lower Side proceed the 
ſuperior Jutercoſtuls, which paſſing thro' the Cheſt, ſend 
forth ſeveral Branches to the Arms in humane Bodies, 

and to the Fore-legs in brute Creatures. DT TICS: 
Where the Subclavians go off from the The Carotid 
great Artery, on each Side there ariſe two Arteries. 
other principal Branches, which aſcend upwards towards 
the Head, and are call'd the Carotid Arteries: Theſe are 
| ſpent chiefly on the Brain, forming there the Rete Mira- 
ile, and Plexns Choroides, &c. but as they aſcend, they 
detach ſeveral Branches to the Wind-pipe, Larynx, ſome 
to the Tongue and lower Jaw, and others to the external 
Parts of the Head. By theſe four principal Branches, to 
wit, the Subclavian and Carotids, the whole Head and 
Neck, as alfo the external Parts of the Cheſt and Fore-legs, ; 
are ſupplied with Nouriſhment 5 
The deſcending or ta, as it goes down to- The deſcending 
wards the Midriff, ſends forth the inferior [;z- Trunk, OY 
rercoſtals and the Bronchial Artery, which accompany the 
Branches of the Wind. pipe in the Lungs; and when it 
arrives at the Midriff, it detaches thoſe call'd the Phrenick 
Arteries, which are diſperſed through the Midriff and Me- 
Aiaſtinum. After it has paſſed through the Midriff, it mar- 
ches downwards as far as the laſt Yerzebra of the Loins, but 
by the Way ſends off ſeveral Branches to the Stomach and 
other Inteſtines, as the Ce/:ack, the Splenick, and the 
upper Meſenterick ; after theſe ſpring forth the emul- 
gent Arteries, one on each Side, which go Its Difribu- 
to the Kidneys; and below theſe, from the m. 
main Trunk, alſo ariſe the Spermaticks, 
which go to the Teſticles and Ovaria, &c. then the lower 
Meſenterick communicating with the upper, ſupply the 
whole Meſentery. . i 3 9 
| H 4. As 
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As ſoon as rhe Trunk of the great Artery has reach'd the 
Top of the Os Sacrum, it divides it ſelf into two equal Bran- 


ches, call'd the iacłs, which are again ſubdivided into the 
External and Internal. From the Internal proceed thoſe 


call'd Miſculæ, which are beſtow'd on the Pſoas and 
Muſcles of the Buttocks; as al ſo the Hypogaſtricks which 
run to the ſtreight Gut, the Matriæ and Bladder, the Pro- 
ſtates and Yard, and to all the other Parts contain'd within 
the Pelvuis. From the External 7/:acks ariſe firſt the Epi- 


gaſtrick Arteries, which, turning forwards, creep along the 
Outfide of the Rim of the Belly, as far as the Navel, where 


they meet the Mammary. The next are thoſe call'd the 
Pudenaa, which go to the Privities of both Sexes. After- 


wards the Liack Branches go to the Thighs, and are then 


call'd the Crural Arteries, ſupplying the hind Legs and 
Feet with many conſiderable Branches. 5 
This is the Order and Diſtribution of the principal Ar- 
teries of almoſt all Animals, each of which Arteries are 
ſubdivided into others, and theſe again into others, till at 
laſt the whole Body is overſpread with moſt minute Capil- 
lary or Hair-like Arteries, which frequently communicate 


one with another; fo that when any ſmall Artery is ob- 


ſtructed, the Blood is brought by the communicating 


Branches to the Parts below the Obſtruction, which mult 


_ otherwiſe have been depriv'd of its Nouriſhment. Nature 


has obſerv'd the ſame Oeconomy in the Diſtribution of 
the Veins, that in caſe any Vein ſhould be obſtructed, the 
Blood might not ſtagnate, but be alſo return'd by other 
communicating Branches. 
mg ae „ the Veins, I ſhall obſerve further concern- 
nas with ing the Arteries, that as it is their peculiar 
Spring. Province to carry the Blood from the Heart, 
aaklkaand diſtribute it into all Parts of the Body, 
they are perfectly fitted for that Purpoſe by their Structures: 
For an Artery being compoſed of three Coats, the middle- 


moſt very itrong, and endued with Elaſticity, by virtue of 
the Spiral Direction of its Fibres, it is thereby enabled ko 
bear the frequent Sallies of the Blood in its Expulſion from 


the Heart; and leſt theſe Fibres ſhould ſeparate upon any 
violent Impulſe, the innermoſt Coat, though a fine tranſ- 
parent Membrane, yet it is wove ſo cloſe, as to be able to 


- preſerve the middlemo[!, and keep the Blood within its 
proper Channels, > EO 8 
2 ” 1 


But before I proceed to an Account of 
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It is moreover to be obſerved, as the Arteries are conical 
Channels, and grow gradually ſmaller, ſo their Coats grow 
proportionably thinner, And the Coats of the Veins ſeem, 
according to the Opinion of the moſt modern Anatomiſts, 
to be only a Continuation of the Coats of the Capillary Ar- 
teries reflected back again towards the Heart. 2% Coat, of 
But altho'the Coats of the Veins be theſame % Vin, 
with thoſeof the Arteries, yet it is tobe taken conrinuarion 
Notice of, that the Muſcular Coats of all the of zhoſe of the 
Veins are as thin as in the Capillary Arteries; Arteries. 
the Preſſure of the Blood againſt the Sides of the Veins being 
much weaker than that againſt the Sides of the Arteries, and 
therefore not requiring its Channels to be ſo thick and ſtrong. 
The Veins are not endued with Pulſation, as the Arteries, 
becauſe the Blood falls into them with a continual Stream 
from the Capillary Articles, which, by reaſon of their ſmall- 
neſs, have only a very weak, or ſcarcely any Motion; and 
then as it advances towards the Heart, it moves from a nar- 
row Channel toa wider; and therefore its Motion would 
have been extremely languid and flow, had not Nature con- 
triv'd ſeveral Helps to promote its Paſſage, % |, * 
For that Reaſon, as it is the Office of the Veins * "xg "_ 
to return and carry back all the Blood to the  ' 
Heart, there is to be ſeen in moſt of them (eſpecially in ſuch 
as have their Direction upwards) ſeveral Valves at conve- 
nient Diſtances, ſometimes one, and ſometimes more, like ſo 
many half Thimbles tuck to their Side with their Mouths 
towards the Heart; and as the Blood moves that way, the) 
are preſſed cloſe to the Sides of the Veins ; but if it ſhould 
fall back, it muſt fill the Valves, and ſtop up the Channel, 
that no Blood can repaſs them. And befides theſe Valves, 
it is alſo obſervable, that in many Places where there is a 
Branch of a Vein, there is an Artery lies under it, which, 
by its continual Pulſations, helps to forward the venal Blood 
towards the Heart; ſo that albeit the Blood moves from a 
narrow Channel into a wider, as has been obſerved, and its 
Motion is in many Places directly f yet nothing 
can happen in a natural Way to retard its Progreſs, 
But 1 ſhall retain the Reader no longer with the Diffe- 
rence between the Veins and Arteries, believing what has 
been already ſaid ſufficient to give any one a Notion of 
their ſeveral Offices ; I ſhall therefore proceed to give ſome 
Account of the Order and Diſtribution of the Veins, as 
they correſpond with the Arteries, 1 
— 2 8 
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The Cava. As the great Artery receives the Blood 
from the Heart, and diftributes it from 
thence into all Parts of the Body, ſo the Cava, like a main 
River, receives into it the Blood which is convey'd from 
all Parts of the Body, proceeding at firſt from Veſſels in- 
finitely ſmall, and afterwards uniting in large Branches, 
which empty themſelves into its ſuperior and inferior 
Trunks at proper and 3 Diſtances. | 3 
: © UN Theſuperior, or deſcending Cava, receives 
do Ts firſt the Coronary Vein from the Heart near 
. that Place where it opens into the Ear. As 
| ſoon as it pierces the Pericardium, it receives the Vena 
fine pari, which is made by the Union of the Veins of 
the Ribs on each Side. 655 i es | ” 
3 The Sziöclavian and ugular Veins are 
= — pretty large Veſſels, Gta anſwer to the 
Subclavian and Carotid Arteries, and are 
the next of any Note that open into the deſcending Cava. 
The 7rgulars are divided into the External and Internal; 
the External is that large Vein which runs along the Out- 
fide of the Neck, called in a Horſe the Neck-vein, and is 
moſt commonly opened when Blooding is required. This 
Vein receives and carries back that portion of the Blood, 
which comes from all the external Parts of the Head and 
Face, vis. from the Eye-veins, the Temple-veins, and thoſe 
of the Noſe and Lips. Into the Internal Zg 77s open all 
thoſe Veins which lie within the Bars of the Mouth, and 
under the Tongue, and all the other Branches which com- 


O 5 
municate with thoſe of the Brain. 


The Subclavian Veins, vi. the two large Branches 
which paſs under the Channel-bones, not only receive a 
3 great Part of the Blood which comes from the Cheſt, but 
J likewiſe have all thoſe Veins open into them which run 
: along the outward Part of the Breaſt, Fore-legs and Feet, 
ſuch as the Breaſt-veins that run between the Fore-legs, 
which Farriers ſometimes open in Fevers, Cc. the Plate- 
veins, the Shank-veins, and Shackle-veins, as alſo the 
Veins of the Cornet and Toe, which are uſually opened in 
Diſeaſes of the 4 uy 10 PR 5 1 . j 
: e Cava aſcendens, or the great aſcend- 
8 ing Vein, which anſwers to Jo oreat de- 
TT > ſcending Artery, receives alſo all thoſe 
Branches of Veins which return the Blood from moſt Parts 
ot the lower Belly, vis. the Meſenterig from the Meſen- 
| tery, 


[4 


is fill'd with Blood and other nutritious 
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tery, the Portæ from the Liver, the Emulgents from the 

Kidneys, the Spermatick Veins from the Parts of Gene- 
ration in both Sexes. And after it divides itſelf, as the 
Artery, into the internal and external [/zacks, it receives 


ſeveral Branches. Into the internal open the 


Hypogaſtricks, by which the Blood is re- Its Diftribu= 


turned from the Matrix, the Bladder, and _ 


| freight Gut; and into the external open the Epigaſtricks, 
with Blood from the Peritonæum and external Parts of 
the lower Belly; and into the Eprigaſtricks open the 


Crurals, which receive all the Blood that lows from the 
extreme Parts; for into them open thoſe Veins, impro- 
perly called by Farriers the K:4ney-veins ; as allo the 
Spavin-veins, the Flank and Spur-veins, with that of 


the Rump, called the T ail-vein. 


Theſe things being premiſed, it will be eaſy for any one 


to form an Idea of the Diſtribution of the Blood into all 


Parts of the Body; eſpecially if it be fur- „ . 
ther conſidered, that Yo Veſſels in which oe 3 
the Blood flows, are divided and ſubdivided © © 


into an infinite Number of Branches; and that even all 


the Parts of the Body, whether thoſe. that are hard, or 


| thoſe that are denominated ſoft Parts, ſeem to be no other 


than ſo many infinitely ſmall Tubes variouſly modify'd 
and combin'd together ; for by this means the whole Body 
Juices, and re- 
ceives its Nouriſhment from Blood, as the Blood itſelf is 
recruited and repair'd by the Aliment. And from the 
{ame Conſideration it is alſo evident, that no Animal 
Body can be ſuſtained without the Requiſites of Food 
and Reſt, by reaſon the Structure of all Animal Bodies 


is of this ſort; that is to ſay, all are made up of Fibres, 


and theſe Fibres are again made up of thoſe that are leſs, 
and ſo on in mfinizum. They muſt therefore, becauſe 
of the Infinity of Pores and Iuteſtiues that are in them, 
require conſtant Supplies, as there are continually ſome 
Dregs and Excrements exhaling through them. 1 15 

But this will appear ſtill more evident, Of inſenſible 
when we conſider, beſides the Efluvia that *' Tranſpiration. 


0 off inſenſibly in this manner thro' the 


Pores and Tarerſtices of the Body, that moſt of the Glands | 


are continually ſeparating ſome Part of the excrementitious 


Matter of the Blood; though all that is diſcharged by 


the Mouth and Noſe, by Urine and Dung, and by Sweat, 


Or 
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or any other ſenſible Way whatſoever, does not near amount 


to the Diſcharge that is made through the Pores by inſen- 


ſible Tranſpiration. This is ſo palpable a Truth, and has 
been ſo well proved by the Experiments of Sauctorius, 


that there needs be nothing further ſaid about it. And 


therefore we may conclude, that ſince the Bodies of all 


Animals are thus compounded and made up of Matter 


which is full of Pores and [nterftices, and maintained by 
Juices which are again capable of being diſſipated and 


waſted through thoſe Pores, there muſt be continual Sup- 


plies of Food to maintain thoſe Bodies in an uniform State. 


Nov it is plain, that all Bodies ſuffer a Diſſipation and 


Waſte, if the Quantity of the Aliment be abated: For in 
ſuch a Caſe we obſerve any Creature grow lean and ema- 
ciate. It is alſoevident, that all ſuch ſuffer by Exerciſe, 


by hard Labour, by want of Reſt, when it is the ſtated 
ime of Sleep; and by many other Ways not neceſſary to 


be mentioned. And therefore all Creatures are under an 


indiſpenſable Neceſſity both of feeding, and taking ſuit- 


able Reſt, to make up the Waſte and Decays of Nature; 
for as often as there is a great Diſſipation by Labour, or 
by any other Way, the ſmall Tibrillæ are thereby abraded 


and wore by the quick Motion the Blood and Spirits were 


in, during that Exerciſe; or even, if the Body was not in 


Exerciſe, it will ſuffer by the conſtant Activity of the Spi- 
rits themſelves; fo that a ſtated Time of Reſt muſt alſo 


be neceſſary for all Bodies, as well as Food: For when 
the Body is at Reſt, the Spirits are, as it were, lull'd and 


lafd aſleep ; ſo that the Blood acquires, during that Time, 


a more uniform and gentle Motion, and is more equally | 


diſtributed into all Parts, and thereby fills up all the vacant 
Spaces that are made, during the Time of Exerciſe, &c. 
But it may be expected, before I put an End to this Diſ- 


courſe, that I ſhould ſay ſomewhat more particularly con- 


cerning Secretion ; but I ſhall only obſerve in general, that 


it will be neceſſary to confider, that the Blood, examin'd 
Chymically, is found to conſiſt only of the following Prin- 
ciples, vis. Volatile Salt and Spirit, ſome Phlegm and 
Sulphur, and a little Earth, but little or no fix'd Salt. 
Now every one, who is the leaſt 07 a with Chymi- 


ſtry, muſt be ſenſible how many different Sorts of Liquors 


may be form'd out of a few Principles variouſly combin d 


together: So that although the Blood it ſelf ſimply 
conſiſts only of theſe abovemention'd, and to the Eye 
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ſeems only to be made up of its red and ſerous Part; 
yet, according to the lateſt Obſervations, there are near 
thirty ſeveral Liquors ſeparated from it ; all which is ow- 
ing to the various Structure of the Glands, ſome of which 
are ſo ſmall, and ſo variouſly wound up, and their Veſſels 
drawn out into ſuch an extraordinary Length, that nothing 
but the moſt minute and ſpirituous Particles of the Blood 
can paſs through them; and doubtleſs of ſuch a Structure 
is the cortical Part of the Brain, by which the Animal Spi- 
rits are ſecern d. Others again are more wide, and ſepa- 
rate chiefly Excrements. But I ſhall not enter upon this - 
Subject, ſeeing thoſe who have any Curioſity that way, 
may be fully ſatisfy'd by peruſing ſeveral Books that have 
been profeſſedly writ on that Subject. | 


The End of the Anatomy of a Horſe. 
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CHAP, I 


Of the Diſeaſes of Horſes in general, and the 
Cauſes theredf. 3 


8 Health conſiſts in a due and eaſy Motion of 
the Blood, ſo a Diſeaſe may be properly- ſaid 
to be an unuſual Circulation of the Blood, or 
when its circular Motion is augmented or 
1 | B e whole Body, or 
in ſome Part only; and thus a Creature 
may be properly md diſeas'd, when its 8 * 
Blood flows faſter than uſual, or when it . 
is irregular in its Motion, being ſometimes ſlow, and ſome- 
times more quick. Or laſtly, when its Progreſs is impe- 
ded and hindered in ſome particular Part of the Body on- 
ly, as is common in all Swellings, Sc. and therefore what- 
ever occaſions an unuſual Circulation of the Blood, in any 
of the foregoing Reſpects, may be accounted the Cauſe 
of a Diſeaſe, . 5 : 1 
i 4 Now 
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call'd the Nonnaturals. 
Markham, and De Grey, in Imitation of them, have puz- 


_ themſelves underſtood, nor will ever be o 


fterity. The one begins with Generation and Corruption, 


.* 


that moſt of the Eugliſb Farriers, building upon 
gueſs at the inward Diſtempers of Horſes, more from 


2 The Farrrin's' New Guide. ChAp. I. 
Now the Cauſes which bring on Diſeaſes being in a 
manner infinite, fince moſt Accidents to which Bodies 
are expos'd from other Bodies, may be the Occaſion of 


ſome Diſtemper ; and likewiſe fince Diſeaſes may proceed 


from the Ackion of the ſame Body upon itſelf, in a Way 
that is either voluntary or involuntary ; I ſhall therefore 
forbear all unneceflary and unprofitable Deviations, and 
only take Notice of thoſe Cauſes which are moſt apparent, 
. ga I 

The Ancients being unacquainted with the true Stru- 


| ture and Oeconomy of animal Bodies, aſcrib'd a great 
deal to thoſe Qualities which they believ'd to be in all 


Bodies 1 from the four Elements, as alſo to the 
Errors of Feeding, Exerciſe, and Reſt, Cc. which they 
And our Fatriers, eſpecially 


led their Readers with a ſort of Art which neither 
any Uſe to Po- 


the other with the Formation of Animal Bodies out of the 


four Elements, viz. Fire, Air, Water, and Earth, and 
+ ſubſequent to them to be made up of four Humours, vis. 


Blood, Phlegm, Choler, and Melancholy; and according- 
iy their Bodies were of different Temperaments, hot and 


„ cold and moiſt, as this or that Humour was predo- 


minant. Nay, Markham has refin'd ſo far on theſe No- 


tions, as to judge by a Horſe's Colour and Complexion, 
which of all the Elements had the Aſcendant in him; 


and, conſequently, whether he is is of a cholerick, melan- 
choly, or phlegmatick Diſpoſitio dn. 

I ſhall very readily own, that ſome of thoſe Marks, 
which that Author has taken Notice of, may oftentimes 


| denote the Faults and Imperfections of Horſes; but that 
they are reducible. to ſuch Temperaments and Humours, 


as he has aſcrib'd to them, is a meer Dream, and, doubt- 
leſs, may have been the Death of ſome Thouſands of 
Horles in this Kingdom; ſince it is reaſonable to wg ey 

im, 


their Colour and Complexion, than from any other Signs 
Whatſoever. „ 0 1 1:8. PDE 0942, > 
All that can be juſtly obſerv'd in Horſes, as to their 
Temperaments, is the two Extreams of too much Fire 


to 


or too little, the reſt inclining more or leſs to the one or 


Y ; Canp. I, Of the Diſeaſes in Hoxsts, 3 
® to the other. When a Horſe has too much What ro be - 
=> Fire, and is therfore untractable and unma- fer d concern- 
nageable (if that Diſpoſition is not it ſelf a i the Tempe- 
Diſeaſe) it 4. goa him to a great many Ac- N of Hor- 
cidents, which would be needleſs to name; on 
beſides, that by the continual Reſtleſneſs of his Spirits, 
> and the conſtant Hurry of his Blood, he muſt therefore 
be ſubject to ſeveral Diſtempers, more particularly to 
i Fevers, and oftentimes thoſe of the worſt Kind. If, on 
the other Hand, a Horſe be of a dull, ſluggiſh Diſpoſi- 
tion, he muſt alſo be expos'd to Diſtempers Mie are pecu- 
liar to a ſlow and languid Blood; and the nearer any Horſe 
approaches to either of theſe 'Temperametits, he is the 
more obnoxious to their Diſtempers. F 
Horſes may be alſo ſaid to be of different Temperaments 
at different Periods of their Life; and therefore a young 
Horſe being full of Blood, and his ſolid Parts as yet of a 
looſe Texture, muſt be more ſubject to Diſeaſes, than one 
who is arri vd at his Prime; and thoſe Diſeaſes muſt be 
of worſe N 09 y to him, if not carefully look'd to. 
And likewiſe a Horſe who is grown old, tho' ſuch an one 
is not ſo apt to be diſeaſed as a young Horſe, yet their Diſ- 
eaſes more frequently end in Death, or prove irrecoverable; 
becauſe the Blood at that Time grows languid, and loſes 
the Vigour that is peculiar to Youth and the middle Age, 
which muſt needs deprive them of the Benefits and Aſſiſt- 
ances of Nature. But a Horſe in his Prime, having then 
all his Parts well conform'd, and his Blood in its beſt State, 


m 


neither too luxuriant, nor too much depauperated ; and 
© > likewiſe the Quantity of Blood being in that Age nearly 
=> adjuſted to the Capacity of the Veſts in which it flows 
be is therefore neither apt to be diſeaſed, nor are his Dif. 
= eaſes apt to be of a long Continuancge. 

But the Farrier ought carefully to take Notice, that albeit 
OR] theſe Obſervations concerning emperaments may, for the 
moſt Part, be very juſt, yet it is undeniable that ſome are 
more robuſt and hardy, while but Colts, than others are 
at the Prime of their Age; and ſome retain a great deal of 
© their Vigour, even when they are grown old, and as eaſily 
get over any Accident as Horſes that are young. And 
HE likewiſe it is to be obſerv'd, that ſome Horſes of a faint, 


r 4 han Reg, — ſometimes prove hardy and durable; and 
e REF theretore, befides all common Rules and Obſervations, it 
r may be neceflary to the forming a right Judgment of the 
0 1 | 5 e » Ho 35 Tem- 
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Temperaments and Conſtitutions of Horſes, to have Re- 
courſe to Examination and Trial. 


After what has been ſaid as to Temperaments, I ſhall 


not trouble the Reader with thoſe confuſed and unprofi- 


table Speculations about Members, Powers, Actions, and 


Operations, and the reſt of thoſe they term'd Naturals, 


but proceed to the Nomnaturals, which, according to the 


| Ancients, were reckon'd fix in Number, v72. Air, Meat 
and Drink, Sleep and Watching, Motion and Reſt, Things 
excreted and retained, and the Aﬀections or Motions of 
the Mind, and were ſuch as hurt by Neceſſity; ſo that 


this Enumeration is more accurate, as apply'd to brute 
Creatures, than to Man, who has the Uſe of his Reaſon, 


* 


and may therefore avoid ſeveral of the Accidents proceed- 
ing from them. „ 
Nonnaturals, 


| hurtful. the latter Senſe, And, firſt, as to Air. 
The Air may be many times the Cauſe of Diſeaſes; for 


if that be too much rarity'd, it hurts the Blood's Circula- 


tion, not being of.ſufficient Force to help it through the 


Lungs ; whence its Motion becomes ſlow, and Perſpiration 
decreaſes, which leaves a load upon the Veſſels, and ren- 


ders the Blood viſcid and tenacious. The ſame Effect 


alfo happens from the Air's being too groſs, for then the 


Circulation of the Blood is impeded in the Lungs by its 
too great Preſſure and Weiget upon them. 


Food may alſo become hurtful to Horſes, both as to 


its Quantity and Quality; for if that be muſty and raw, 
corrupt and unclean, it muſt breed Crudities, and thereby 
render the Chyle viſcid, which will of Neceſſity retard the 
Motion of the Blood; and if it be of too hot and ſpiri- 
tuous a Nature, it muſt, on the contrary, render the Blood 
too thin, and thereby increaſe its Motion too much. Im- 


moderate feeding, be the Food never ſo wholſome, eſpe- 


cially when the Horſe wants Exerciſe, muſt vitiate the 


Blood; for in ſuch a Caſe there is no Room given for 


Digeſtion, ſo that a great deal of Chyle muſt enter into the 
Maſs of Blood, before it has been thoroughly prepared 
in the Stomach. The ſame Effects may be alſo produced 
trom exceflive Drinking, eſpecially of ſtagnated Waters, 
vr Waters proceeding from ſome ſort of Minerals 


» 


Noa theſe are ſaid to be profitable = 
how they pro- hurtful to all Creatures; but our Buſineſs at 
fit, or become this Time is only to take Notice of them in 


/ 
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Long continued Exerciſe, eſpecially when it is too vio- 
lent, occaſions a too great 4 one of the Spirits; anp 
if a Horſe's Stomach is very full, or if he be full of Blood, 
it brings on innumerable Diſorders; as ſhall be obſerv'd, 
' when we come to treat of the Diſeaſes particularly, But 
the Want of proper Exerciſe is equally pernicious, as it 
hinders Digeſtion, and occaſions a too pour Diſtention of 
all the Veſſels, which cauſes Surfeits, and other Diſtempers. 
As too quick Diſcharge of the Dung, before there is a 
due Separation of the Chyle from the excrementitious 
Parts, occaſions Sickneſs ; Brin ſuch a Caſe there is eject- 
ed and thrown out the uſeful with the uſeleſs, whence 
muſt proceed a Refrigeration, and Weakneſs of the Body, 
by reaſon of a debilitated Circulation of the Blood, As, 
on the other hand, when a Horſe is coſtive, and his Excre- 
ments retain'd too long, a Plethora, or over-fulneſs, will 
be apt to enſue, But theſe are rather to be accounted Diſ— 
eaſes than Cauſes, eſpecially in brute Creature. 
 Immoderate Sleep may often be the Cauſe of Sickneſs ; 
becauſe in Sleep the external Senſes are weak, the nervous 
Fluid moves ſlowly, the Heart is ſeldomer contracted, and 
the Circulation of the Blood goes on with leſs Briskneſs: 
Watching produces all the contrary Effects. 
Ass for the Paſhons and Affections, to which Markham, 
and others, have aſcribed Diſeaſes, it is very certain that 
theſe Creatures have their ſeveral Affections, ſuch as Love 
and Hatred, Fear and Anger, which may be accompany'd 
with a flow or quick Motion of the Blood, as this or that 
happens to be predominant; but theſe being ſeldom per- 
manent, and of any Continuance in brute Creatures, but 
chiefly adminiſter to their common Inſtinct of Self-preſer- 
vation, there cannot therefore be much attributed to them. 
Beſides the above-recited Cauſes, which are indeed the 
moſt common and ordinary, there are an infinite Number 
of others, which may bring on Diſeaſes, as has been al- 
ready obſerv'd ; and ſuch are all outward Accidents, as 
Falls, Bruiſes, Wounds, and the like; as alſo unſeaſonable 
5 Evacuations, and all improper Application of Remedies, 
which is frequently practiſed among Farriers for Preven- 
tion, while Horſes are in a State of Health. But I ſhall 
take ſome Notice of this in 4 following Chapter, and 


therefore proceed to the Signs. 
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rier may go on to admini! 
rance; and herein they may be very much aſſiſted by the 
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„ Tas 
Of the Signs of Sickneſs in Horſe: 


| JT i* indeed very difficult to arrive at any 
brute Creatures I certain Knowledge in the Diſeaſes of brute 


hard tobe di- Creatures, and therefore it is no wonder if the 
Fitinguiſped. Parriers are miſtaken in enumerating Signs, 
becauſe we can only judge by outward Appearances, and 


not from any Infight they can gi ve into their own Indiſpoſi- 


tions, but eſpecially as there are many Diſeaſes that are ac- 
company'd with the fame common Symptoms; and there- 
fore tho' we may be aflured, that a Horſe has a Fever, ora 


Strangury, we cannot at the ſame Time be certain, with- 


out a very careful Examination, whether he may not have 
an Inflammation in the Pleura, or in his Kidneys. All the 


Signs that theſe Creatures uſually give in the Affections of 
articular Parts, is by turning their Heads towards that Part, 
Neither is that always to be depended upon; for a Horſe 
may turn his Head towardsthe right Side of his Belly ; and 
the Farrier, who chiefly takes that Indication to ſignify a 


diſeaſed Liver, may be groſſy miſtaken, ſince a Horſe very 
frequently gives the ſame Sign in a Colick. The only 
Way therefore to get an Infight into the Diſeaſes of Horſes, 


is to make a judicious Compariſon of all the Signs that can 
be gather d in any e 0 and by that means the Far- 
| er his Phyſick with ſome Aſſu- 


Remarks of the Seu de Solleyſell, who has been a more 


accurate Obſerver of all thoſe Things, than any other who 
has wrote upon the a 5 | ; 
forſe 


Ihe firſt Sign that a commonly gives of Sickneſs, 
3s loathing his Food ; this is common to all Fevers. In ſome 


Caſes a Horſe looks wild and haggard, and albeit at other 


Times he was eaſy and tractable, he now grows diſobedi- 


ent and reſtleſs, will neither ſtand long, nor when he lies 


down, will he continue in that Poſture, but immediately | 
Karts up again: This may, for the moſt part, be reckon'd 
a Sign of violent and exceffive Pain, and, no doubt, pro- 


ceeding from an Inflammation of the P/eura, or Lungs, 
eſpecially if his Heart and Flanks beat, and that he labours 


for Breath. Other Signs of Sickneſs area dry and parch'd 
Mouth, the Tongue white and cruſted over, and the 
F naw Go. pods ET Y 


/ 


/ 


Signs together. 


turns of a reddiſh or 
Cloud ſwimming in it, which is not black and earthy, or a 


is plainly enough to be fe 
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Breath exceſſive hot. Some Signs are alſo exhibited which 
denote Sickneſs, but are different from the former ; as 
when a Horſe hangs his Head, has a Coldneſs and Damp- 


neſs about his Ears, his Eyes watery, ſometimes with a 


Mixture of Corruption, flow and dull in its Motions, be- 
ing apt to ſtumble, as often as he attempts to walk, takes 
no Notice of any other Horſe, or of any Perſon coming 
near him. Some Sickneſſes, as Intermitting Fevers, will 
produce ſome Intervals of Trembling and exceſſive Sweat- 


ing; and ſome have Symptoms compounded and made up 5 


from complicated Sicknefles, which exhibit ſeveral of theſe | 


There ma be alſo divers Si ns taken from the Dung 5 


and Urine of a Horſe, but thoſe from the Urine are the 


moſt certain: When a Horſe in Sickneſs ales clear, and 
when that is preſerved, if there be no Sediment in it, it 


prognoſticates a growing Diſtemper; but when the Urine 
i or yellowiſh Colour, and has either a 


Sediment falling to the Bottom, and begins to have a rank 


Smell, it is then a Sign the Diſtemper begins to break : 
But when the Cloud is of an earthy or black Colour, and 
coheres in a Body without parting, it is a Sign the Diſeaſe 


will prove mortal. It may be further remark'd, as to Urine 
y , , 


jf it be different at different Times, ſometimes reſembling 


that of a ſound Horſe, and ſometimes giving Signs of 


Sickneſs, it then betokens a great Malignity in the Diſtem- 


per, proceeding from an Inequality in the Blood's Compo- 
ſure, which. cauſes alſo an Inequality in its Motion. 
There might be alſo * taken from the Pulſe, which 
t on the Temples and Fore- legs 
of a Horſe; but as that Method has never as yet obtain d 
among Farriers, I ſhall therefore paſs it over. 
The Sieur de Solleyſel} obſerves, when a Horſe piſſes 
without ſtriding, and without putting forth his Yard after 


long Sickneſs (unleſs he has been accuſtom'd to do ſo in a 


State of Health) it is a mortal Sign'; and likewiſe that it is 
a no leſs fatal Prognoſtication, when the Hair of a Horſe's 


Skull or Tail may be eaſily plucked off. The ſame Author 
_ obſerves further, that it is alſo a dangerous Sign when a 
| Horſe lies often down, but ſtarts up again immediately, 
not being able to breath freely ina lying Poſture ; and on 


the contrary, that it is a very promiſing Sign, when a Horſe 


hes quietly in the Decline * Sickneſs. But more parti- 


L 4 _ cular 
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cular Notice ſhall be taken of thoſe Things, when we come 
to treat of the Diſeaſes themſelves © 


Ran BL 
Of the Method of Cure. 


5 1 HEN the Farrier has 1 enquir'd 1580 the > 


Nature and Cauſe of a Diſeaſe, his Bufineſs is in 
the next Place to adminiſter ſuch Things as are proper to 


reſtore Health ; and that he may the better ſucceed there- 


in, I ſhall lay down the following general Directions. 


Regard to be 
had to the moſt. 
urgent Symp= , 
tom, 


Pleura, which may be gueſs'd at by his being ſuddenly 


ſeiz d with Difficulty of Breathing, and an Inability to 
continue in one Poſture ;z or if a Swelling ſhould ariſe on 
his Throat, which might hinder him from getting down 
his Food, or render him liable to Suffocation, ſuch Eva- 
cuations, or other Means as are proper to remove thoſe 
Symptoms, muſt immediately be uſed, ſetting afide all 
other Conſiderations of Sickneſs, And, in like manner, 
ifa Horſe ſhould be ſeiz'd with a violent Hemorrhage 
of Blood, the firſt Intention muſt be, to ſtop it; for the 
removing of thoſe not only preſerves Life, but in ſome 


_ Caſes puts an End to the Diſeaſe. - 


Secondly, If in any Piſtemper the Indication is taken 


chiefly from Crudities lodging in the Stomach and Guts, 
then ſach Medicines only as clear thoſe Paſſages, are to 
be adminiſtr'd, without Regard to any other; but if this 
be accompany'd with any other Diſcaſe, then all the Me- 
dicines that are to be given in ſuch a Caſe, muſt not be 
| levelF'd at the Diſeafes of thoſe Parts directly, but at 

others in Conjunction with them. 5 


— 


__ Thirdly, If the Indication is taken from the Blood, it is 


then to be conſidered, that all its Diſorders depend upon its 
circulatory Motion being increaſed or diminiſhed ; and that 
all the Changesin the Texture and Quality of the Blood, as 


alſo in its uaptity, are attended either with a Diminution 
the Blood's Velocity; and therefore if the 
1 5 Quan 


or Increaſe o 


Frirſt of all, a particular Regard is to be 
had to thoſe Symptoms that are the moſt 
urgent, and any Ways endanger Life; and 

therefore if the Signs diſcover a Horſe to 
have an Inflammation in the Lungs, or 
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finds herſel 75 
Load, and tries all the neareſt and propereſt Ways for her 


Cray. III. Of the Method of Cure. ©9 


Quantity of the Blood is augmented, Bleeding and other 


Evacuations are neceſſary; but if the Quantity thereof be 
diminiſhed, then Reſtorati ves, Reſt, and nouriſhing Food 
may be required: And if this laſt proceeds from any Error 


in the Stomach, caufing Loſs of Appetite, in ſuch a Caſe 
| thoſe Things are to be adminiſter 


3 


which create Hunger, 


and help Digeſtion. It the Texture of the Blood be 


chang'd, as is uſual in a continual Courſe of Sickneſs, 
then it may be neceflary, beſides other Intentions, to admi- 


niſter ſuch Things as may correct the vitiated Maſs. 
Fourthly, When a Diſeaſe proceeds from an Increaſe or 


Diminution of ſome Secretion, the Cure ought, for the 
moſt part, to be perform'd by ſuch Things as enlarge the 


Secretions that are too ſparing, and reſtrain ſuch as are too 
liberal: And the ſafeſt Way to reſtrain an augmented Se- 


cretion, is by the Increaſe of ſome other Secretion. And 


indeed, this Method of Revulſion has been ſafely practiſed 


among all Phyſicians; and if it could be rightly underſtood 


by Farriers, it would be of the greateſt Importance in their 
Practice. J%VV%VVVVVÄVVVVV˙ ol 

But here it is to be remark'd, that when we ſpeak of an 
augmented Secretion, we underſtand that as a Diſeaſe, 


and not as a Remedy; for ſometimes a Secretion aug- 
mented becomes a Cure; and in ſuch a Caſe it is not to 
be ſtopp'd ery; but rather ſomewhat aſſiſted, 


when any ways imperfe As for Inſtance, if a Horſe be 


lax, and has a Scouring upon him: when this proceeds 


from a Diſorder of the Guts only, by a Putrefaction of 
the Excrements too long detained, it may be very proper 
to adminiſter ſome moderate Purge, provided it be of 


| ſuch a Nature as will not too much relax the inteſtinal 


Glands. But if its Cauſe proceeds from an obſtrutted 
Tranſpiration, as is very uſual, then ſuch Things as pro- 
mote Sweat, and a Breathing through the Pores, muſt be 


likewiſe adminiſtred. The like Method is to be obſerved 


in moſt other Secretions, as in Sweat, Urine, running at 


the Mouth and Noſe, which may be often obſerved 


among Horſes in the Decline of Sickneſss. ; 
_ Fifthly, In the Cure of all Diſeaſes Na- Nature to be 
ture is the beſt Guide, and therefore the Far- carefully ob. 
rier muſt 3 follow her. Whenever ſhe ſerv'd. 
oppreſs'd, ſhe endeavours to throw off the 


Relief; and it is for the Conſervation of Health, or re- 
ö eG OSes CTopering 


ih 
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covering it when loft, that ſhe is ſo abundantly furniſh'd_ 
with Drains and Outlets, for ſuch are moſt or all the 
Glands, by which Secretion is performed ; but though Na- 
ture is to be carefully obſerv'd and follow'd in all her Mo- 
tions, and to be aſſiſted when her Operations are too weak 
and imperfe&, or reſtrain'd when too powerful; yet ſhe is 
not to be compell'd, but muſt herſelf be the Beginner, and 
very often the Finiſher of the Work alſo. And therefore 
Whenever the Practitioner finds her own Efforts fruitleſs, 
while ſhe is endeavouring one while by one Secretion, and 
at other Times by another, to give vent to that which op- 
5 2 her; he is not to be over- forward in aſſiſting her in 
her reſtrain'd Inclinations, but conclude with himſelf, that 
the Matter is not as yet render'd of ſuch a due Magnitude 
or Smallneſs, as to be carried along the Carals, and diſ- 
charg'd by the Veſſels which are appointed for that Pur- 
poſe; fo that his Buſineſs is only to help her with ſuch 
Things as will thicken or attenuate, Oc. as he ſhall ſee 
Occaſion, waiting with Patience until her more ſenfible 
Operations become permanent and laſting, and that ſhe 
becomes free and eaſy in all her Exertions; and this. 
Change is what Phyficians call the Criſis, or Turn of a 
%%% ß ĩĩ ĩ ha 
But when her Operations are too violent and powerful, 
if Life is thereby at Stake, as in the Inſtances abovemen- 
tion'd, by an exceſſive Hemorrhage of Blood, or an Influx 
imo ſome Part, occaſioning a Suffocation; or, in Caſe of 
an augmented Secretion continuing too long, then the Rules 
already laid down muſt be follow'd. But if it happens, as 
may be often obſerv'd in imperfect Crz/es, that an Hemor- 
| rhage of Blood proceeds only from a Rupture of Veſſels 
that are very ſmall, or that the Blood, by reaſon of its 
abated Heat, flows but moderately ; or if a Tumour ariſes, 
or an Abſceſs be found in any Part of the Body, by which 
Life is not in Danger: Theſe are not to be prevented, 
but manag'd in a way that is ſuitable to the Nature of 
' tuch Accidents. - 3 5 | 
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Car. IV. Diſcovering ſome Errors, &c. 1T 


CHAP. Iv. 


' Diſcovering ſome Errors inthe Methods uſual- 
by taken to prevent Diſcaſes in Horſes, with 


the propereſt Means to preſerve Health. 


Ness more frequent among Farriers, Phyſck ame- 


than the adminiſtring Phyfick to Horſes ceſſary to Hor= 
that are ſound and healthful, in order to pre- ſer while they | 
vent their falling into Niſeaſes ; with this 2 . 
Notion moſt People, as well as they, have 9 


been prepoſſeſs d, inſomuch that they have ty'd themſelves 
up to Times and Seaſons, believing a Horſe can never keep 
ſound, if he is not bled at this Time, purg'd at that, an 
at another time rowel'd; ſome have cordial Balls. or 
Drinks, which they keep as Secrets, and which they affirm 
will prevent all manner of Infection and Sickneſs. But I 
ſhall endeavour to ſhew what manifeſt Abuſe there is in 
all thoſe Things, and lay down ſome general Rules which 
may * fg of Service to the Preſervation of Health 
ealth, in its beſt Eſtate, is only relative, yet all 
Creatures may be properly ſaid to be in Health, when they 


ſleep, eat, and digeſt, when they move without Pain; a 


all this depends upon a regular and uniform Motion of the 
Blood; now whatever contributes to keep up that uniform 


and regular Motion, muſt be the Means to preſerve Health ; 


but it is very certain, the Means that are uſed in time of 
| Sickneſs, to reſtore that regularity in the Blood's Motion, 
muſt be prejudicial in a State of Health, becauſe they muſt 
effect ſome Change in the Animal Oęconomy, which was 


not wanting. Thus Bleeding and Purging may be of Uſe 


to put a Check to a Diſeaſe, if a Horſe be plethorick and 
full of Blood, or if a Horſe has any other 74 
quire Evacuation; but then it is to be confider'd, 


axe Diſeaſes actually begun; and if a Horſe has none of 
theſe Signs, the Ef 


upon him, muſt be a leflening the G of his Blood, 


Vhich is often of bad Conſequence; 
the Quantity of the Blood, gives it a different Motion from 


ect that any ſuch Evacuations can have 


uſe the lefſening 
what it ha 


before. 
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An Objeflion If any one ſhould plead that theſe Evacu- 
anſwered. ations are made to bring a Horſe into a 


better State of Health, and thereby ſtrengthen his Body, 


and enable him the more to reſiſt Diſeaſes ; I anſwer, there 
is a certain State of Health which is natural and agreeable to 


every Horſe, and conſiſts in the Requiſites abovemention'd, 


to wit, in a Life free from Pain, or any inſenſible Imper- 


fection; and, no doubt, as among Men, one Horſe may, 


comparatively ſpeaking, enjoy a more perfect Degree of 
Health thananother iscapable of; and this is owing to ſome _ 
Difference in their Original Structure and Make, whereof 


we are ignorant; ſo that they may as well turn a black 


Horſe white, or a white Horſe black, as to pretend to make 


a Horſe ſtrong, who is naturally of a weak and delicate 


_ Conſtitution. All therefore that can be expected from tam- 
ering with Horſes that are in their beſt Eſtate, is either 


little or no Alteration at all, if a Horſe has Youth and Vi- 
our to overcome the Shocks given to Nature by Phyſick, 
or elſe an Alteration for the worſe 3 becauſe the ſtrongeſt 


Horſe may thereby be brought into an habitual Weakneſs, 


which becomes a Diſeaſe ; and a Horſe that is weak, may 


become yet much weaker; and theſe Accidents frequently 
happen by ſuch unſkilful Management, though they are ge- 
nerally attributed to ſome other Cauſe. 
| The Cauſe But what has led Farriers into thoſe Er- 


ſeveral Errors rors, is aconfuſed Notion many of them have 


in the Practice of all Diſeaſes 8 from corrupt 


the Blood of 


of Farriert. Blood; and therefore, as! 


Horſes was like Pond or Ditch-water, which gathers Mud 
and Filth at certain Times, they think it ſhould be often 


cleanſed, And becauſe the Blood of theſe Creatures (as moſt 
of them are uſed to Toil and Labour) is generally of an 
unpleaſant Aſpect, they ſeldom or never take Blood from 


any Horſe, but they think him full of bad Humours, not 
conſidering that this may be the natural State of his Blood; 


and for that Reaſon they do not often miſs telling the Ow- 


ner that his Horſe wants Purging as well as Blooding. 


Another Thing which ſeems to have given Encourage- 
ment to thoſe Methods, is, becauſe ſome Horſes have been 
obſerv'd to eat plentifully and not thrive, till after Evacua- 


F 


tions were made pretty largely. Whenever any ſuch thing 
happens, there is the Sign of a Diſeaſe proceeding from 


ſome Obſtructions in the Meſentery, or from ſome viſcid, 


- floughy Matter lodg'din the firſt Paſſages, which may hin- 


3 


8 


e 


Chr. IV. Diſcovering ſome Errors, &c. 13 
der a ſufficient Quantity of Chyle entring into the Maſs of 
Blood. But I don't mean ſuch, but thoſe, who, upon 
full Experience, are found to be in as ſound a State of 
Health, as they have ever been known to be in at any time, 
but are bled or purged, or have Cordials given them at b; 
= ſuch Times as are preſcrib'd in Farriers Books, or have \ 
7 otherwiſe obtain'd by > ru Oe 1 
= But that I may not be thought too peremptory on this 
26] Head, or to deviate too far from a Method that has been 
ſo univerſally receiv'd ; I ſhall therefore lay down ſome few 


5 Caſes wherein Blooding, or other Evacuations, may be 

15 made, even when there are no Indications to be taken di- 
redctly from Sickneſs; but theſe too are diſcretionary, and 

* to be gone about with Caution; as for Inſtance, if Blood- © 
38, ing be moderately and ſparingly us'd, it may be of Service 
5 to young Horſes, eſpecially after hard Exerciſe, or after a 


Journey in a hot Seaſon, becauſe either the one or the other 
is apt to augment the Blood's Motion too much, which, be- 
fore it has any ill Tendency, may be thus remedy'd. But 
yet this may not be often neceſſary to Horſes that are ac- 
cuſtom'd to. conſtant Exerciſe, as Hunting; or thoſe that 
travel all the Year, as Stage-Horſes, or Poſt-Horſes, but 
only to ſuch as are more habituated to Eaſe. Secondly, A 
_ Horſe that has been much us'd to ſtanding in the Stable,and 
has but ſeldom Exerciſe, may alſo have a Vein opened, up- 
onduſpicion of theBlood's growing too viſcid and ſtagnating 
for want of due Exerciſe ; becauſe, while he is thus kept, 
a Diſeaſe may inſenſibly, and by degrees, be creeping up- 
on him, while there is yet no Indication given from Zn — 
ble Signs. Thirdly, If a Horſe has ſtumbled into a Pit 
of Water, or a deep Ditch, and has continued ſome time 
therein, though he does not immediately gi ve Signs of Sick- 
neſs, yet ſuch Accidents are a ſufficient Indication both for 
Bleeding and other Remedies, becauſe the Adſtriction of 
the Pores, occaſion'd by the Coldneſs and Preſſure of the 
Water, may cauſe a Fever, or a violent Cold, that may end 
in the Glanders, or ſome other fatal Diſtemper. © _ 
The ſame Cautions may be alſo obſerv'd as to Purging, 
and that ſhould never be gone about barely at a Venture, 
but when the Farrier or Owner may have ſome Suſpicion 
_ atleaſt ; as for want of Exerciſe, eating unwholſome Food, 
or drinking bad Water, or the like, whether that proceed 
from Careleſneſs or Neceſſity. In theſe, or ſuch like Caſes, 
Blooding or Purging may be us'd by way of Prevention ; 
7.5 1 an 
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of Bloo 
theſe Spirits to reach the Paſſages of the Skin, fo as to 
make a Secretion there; and from hence, inſtead of pre- 
venting Diſeaſes, it becomes the Cauſe of many. Purging 
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and I ſhould the rather ſo far give into thoſe Methods, 
with reſpect to brute Creatures, becauſe ſeveral of their 
_ Diſeaſes may actually have ſome Footing before they can 
be well diſcern'd. But yet, as there is even in all theſe 
Caſes an Indication given, at leaſt from foreign Cauſes, 
what has been here e will not juſtify the Conduct! 
am cenſuring, which is only adminiſtring Things at ran- 
dom, and which therefore often prove prejudicial. 
I ſhall therefore venture to affirm, that unneceſſary 
Evacuations cannot be the Way to prevent Diſeaſes in 
Horſes, but that may be better effectuated by a due Care 


in their Keeping. 


nue Care in All Evacuations leſſen the Quantity of the 
| keeping, the Blood, but moſt immediately e | 
proper Way and when that has been frequently repeated, 
10 prevent or been taken away in a large Quantity, it 
| Stekneſs, often becomes languid in its Motion, by a 


leſſer . of Spirits, deriv'd from a leſſer . 
ugh 


, {o that what remains has not Force enough from 


has allo the ſame Effect, though after a different manner, 


and may be of a worſe Conſequence to Horſes, as all ſuch 
 Evacuations act more directly againſt Nature, and in ſuch 
à Manner, that the whole animal Frame, when the Medi- 
cines happen to be of any Strength, is diſcompoſed by 
them; and thus a Horſe that was in Health, is expoſed 
to all the Injuries that can proceed from any Element. But 
in good and e ee all theſe Accidents are avoid- 
6d, and the ſame thing effecteeeeeem. 1 5 


O 


The beſt Way therefore to prevent Horſes being diſeaſed, 

is, in the firſt Place, to have no kind of Food given them 
but what is wholeſome, and their Drink ſhould be Rain- 
water, or that of the running Brook, if ſuch are to be had. 
. Secondly, The next Thing to be regarded is Exerciſe, 


eſpecially fince the Health of all Animals depends ſo much 


upon the Blood's regular Motion, for without that it is im- 
_ poſſible but that it muſt be apt many times to ſtagnate; 
whereas if the Body is often kept moving, the Blood is not 


only torc'd through the ſmalleſt Veins and Arteries, by the 
ſeveral Contractions of the Muſcles, but all the little Glands 


and Strainers throughout the Body are thereby forc'd to diſ- 
charge their ſeveral Contents, which muſt be a great Means 
topreſerve Health. Tuiraly, 


Cup. IV. Diſcovering ſome Errors, &c. 15 
Thirdly, The Exerciſe of a Horſe ought to be propor- 
od to bis Strength, and likewiſe to his Feeding; fr a 


Horſe that is of a weak, delicate Make, cannot bear much 
Exerciſe, neither muſt that be violent, but gentle. In like 


manner, a Horſe who has but ſhort Feeding, cannot bear 


— 


ſo much, nor ſuch hard Exerciſe, as if he was kept high. 


Fourthly, A Horſe ſhould be gently us d when he is full, 


becauſe at that Time, beſides the Prejudice done him by the 


Weight of his Stomach, the Blood receiving from thence | 
treſh Guy pens will be apt to cauſe a Plenitude and Fulneſs 


of the Veſſels, which may either occaſion a too great Rare- 
faction, or a Stagnation, eſpecially in the Lungs, by reaſon 


of their near Communication with the Heart, and their 
frequent Diſtention with Air; and Horſes that are of a 
large and heavy Make, ought to be rid more gently at all 


Times, than thoſe that are light and nimble.  _ 
 Fifthly, No Habit ſhould be broke ſuddenly, but by de- 
orees ; for inſtance, if a Horſe has been us d to travel, he 


ought to be walk'd out and rid more or leſs for ſome time 


thereafter; becauſe during the Time of Exerciſe, the Blood 
muſt have acquir'd a more than ordinary Aptitude to Mo- 


tion; and therefore it will be ready to ſtagnate in ſome 
remote Parts, where the Veſſels are ſmall. The ſame Rule 

is alfo to be obſery'd with reſpect to Horſes newly taken up 
from Graſs, becauſe they have been us'd both to Exerciſe : 


and Air while at their Liberty in the Fields. Neither muſt 


a Horſe that has been us'd to feed plentifully, be ſuddenly 


' reduc'd to a low Diet, becauſe he will be apt to grow faint, 
and oftentimes fink in his Spirits, which may occaſion ver 


great Diſorders, by reaſon the Quantity of the Blood is of 


| a ſudden render'd too ſmall, in proportion to the Capa- 
city of the Veſſels. And, on the contraty, a Horſe that 
is low, muſt be fed but gently, and brought to good 


Keeping by de 


Sizthly, A Jar Regard ought tele hadto Dreſſing, be- 


cauſe Rubbing and Combing is a ſort of Exerciſe, eſpecially 
to a Horſe of Mettle, it promotes the Motion of the Blood 


in the extreme Parts, and greatly helps the cuticular Diſ— 


charges; and therefore a Ho#ſe that has been us'd to good 


Dreſſing ſhould never go way ao left the Pores of the 
, which muſt unavoid- 
ably cauſe ſome Diſorders. But if a Horſe has never been 


Skin become ſuddenly obſtru 


us'd to any Regularity, as to his Feeding, Cc. which is the 


Cale of ſome Drudges, the belt way is to continue in the 


ſame 
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_obſery* | i . 
And Firſt, Concerning Blooding, there is not any Ope- 
ration more ready, or indeed more uſeful. As nothing can, 
in many Caſes, give ſuch immediate Relief; for by Blood. 
letting the Heat of the Blood, and, conſequently, its Ve- 
locity, proceeding from whatever Cauſe, ma be thereby | 
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| ſame want of Method with reſpe& to them; becauſe we 
often obſerve the bringing any ſuch into regular Keeping, at 


firſt wee, generally of ill Conſequence to them; and that 
for ſeveral Reaſons which I need not here mention. 
From theſe general Directions the Reader may be able 


to form ſuch other Rules, as may be of Uſe, not only to 


prevent Sickneſs, but may alſo be the Means of bringing 
Hor es to a better State of Health, without hazarding ther 


| Conſtitutions with the repeated Uſe of Phyſick, as is very 
_ cuſtomary in this Kingdom, and proceeds from thoſe Per- 
ſons, who are uſually intruſted with the Health of our Hor- 


ſes, not being acquainted with the Mechaniſm and Oeco- 
nomy of animal Bodies. I have been the more encourag'd 


to make ſuch Obſervations, becauſe ſome of the moſt ju- 

dicious Farriers have been from Experience convinc'd of 

thoſe Errors, and are able to call to mind many Inſtances 
of Horſes they have known to be prejudic'd by an unſea- 


ſonable and unneceſſary Uſe of Phyſick; and methinks it 


would be a common Benefit to Mankind, ſo far as Horſes 

are ſerviceable to us, if thoſe Propoſſeſſions could be ba- 

niſh'd, and all ſuch ſuperfluous Practice quite diſus'd and 
%%% RE TT ooh 


ane general Rule to be aoro'd in Bled 


ing and Purging. 


1 AVING, in the foregoing Chapter, taken Notice 
of ſome of the Errors committed in Blooding and 


Purging, I ſhall in this lay down ſome general Rules to be 
Tin theſe. Operations. $ „„ 


abated: and not only its Velocity and Heat, but alſo its 


Viſcidity, whether from an acid, or from any other coagu- 
lating or thickning Matter, may in a great meaſure 


deftroy'd; and therefore, in all Caſes where the Blood is 


too much agitated, and in Motion, or where it is too much 
thicken'd, Blood-letting is requir CG. _ 


TTT 
4 . 7 So * 
s 1 x > ROOT i 
We . 8 4 
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But we ſhall lay down ſome of the particular Indications, 
which chiefly call for that Operation; and in doing there- 
of we ſhall not tie any one up to Times and Seaſons, or 
particular Influences, which we find ſo much obſerv'd in 
Books of Marſhalſy, and in old phyſical Writers; for, ac- 
= cording to their Doctrine, ſome Part of the animal Body 
 ** muſt have been diſeaſed every Month. All the Caution 
7 therefore, that is to be had in that Reſpect, is only to avoid 
 * it as much as poſſible in the Extremities of Heat and Cold, 


-—* excepting when ſome urgent Neceſſity requires it. 
_ 7 Now the Signs that require-Blood-letting, 5 Signs that 
re fir}, an over Plenitude or Fulneſs ; which require Blood 
map bediſcovered in a Horſe, becauſe ſuch a Herring. 
one will be apt to be purſive when he is put 
f © to any Kind of Exerciſe, and his Stomach will ſomewhat 
s a bate. In ſuch a Caſe Blooding cools and refreſhes 2 
„ TY. , Tn 
it Secondly, Blood-letting is proper in the Beginning of al- 
es moſt all Fevers, whether ſimple or complicated; that is to 
© ſay, whether the Fever conſiſts ſimply in an Augmentation 
d of the Blood's Motion only, or when the Blood is beſides 


that vitiated. But Care muſt be taken, if the Diſtemper 
takes it Origin from the Want of Blood, as very often 
> happens after large Hemorrhages, or after long ſeouring, 
> or after a too plentiful Uſe of Evacuations, or when a 
Horſe has been ſome Time in a declining Condition; in 
ſuch Caſes, tho' ſome Indications may, perhaps, require 
Blooding, yet it is to be us d ſparingly. * 
T hiraly, A Horſe ought to be bled for allSwellings and 
Impoſthumations, when they happen to be ſituated on any 
Part of the Body, fo as to endanger a Suffocation, or any 
other ill Accident; but if there be none of thoſe Appear- 
ances, and at the ſame Time have a Tendency to Suppu- 
ration, Blooding ought not to be perform'd, becauſe that 
would be maniteſtly to oppoſe Nature, who herſelf is en- 
deavouring to throw off what is hurtful to her in another 
Way; but in Swellings of the Legs, occaſion'd by the 
Greaſe, Blood-letting is not only fate in the Beginning, as 
it may make a Revulfion, but neceſſary before they are 
much inflam'd, or come to break; becauſe this Diſtem- 
per at firſt proceeds 8 from a Stagnation of the Blood 
in the extream Parts, from the Smallneſs of the Veſſels, 
Ke. and not from any manifeſt Diſorder in the Blood it- 
ſelf. But of this in its proper Place. e 


F ourthly, 


% 
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Fourthiy, Blooding is neceſſary in all violent Pain, whe- 


ther that proceeds from an internal or external Cauſe, as 


Wounds or Bruiſes, ard in caſe of inward Pains, as from 
an Inflammation of the Lungs and Pleura, or the Liver, 
when they can be diſcover d; and then the Operation may 

be once or twice repeated; but in Pa ins of the Stomach 


and Guts, proceeding from ſlimy or viſcid Matter lodg'd 


in them, unleſs the Farrier could alſo be aſſur'd theſe were 
accompanied with Inflammation of thoſe Parts, it is better 
to forbear it; becauſe in ſuch a Caſe, if a Revulfion be 
made, the Blood may be too much diveſted of its Spirits, 


and Nature balk'd of her Defign of expelling what ſhe 


finds hurtful to her. VV 
Fifrhly, Blood: letting is moreover neceſſary in Vertigoes, 


and moſt Ditorders of the Head ; and in the Beginning of 


all Colds, by which Defluxions are apt to fall on the Lungs, 


and Rheums into the Eyes, And here I cannot omit ta 
ing Notice of an Error in the $7eur de Solleyſell, who for- | 
bids blooding in Diſeaſes of the Eyes. It is not improba- 

ble that Author may have obſerved ſame ill Conſequences 


from this Operation, but it has been in ſuch Caſes as pro- 


ceed from Exinanition, that is, when the State of the 


Blood is very low ; for then that which is carried into the 
extreme Parts very often ſtagnates, from the Want of a 


ſufficient Force in the Heart to drive it forwards into thoſe. 


Parts; and when the ſucceeding Fluid has not Force enough 
to impel the antecedent Blood ; ſo that if a Diſeaſe hap- 


pen in the Eyes from any ſuch Cauſe, the leſſening the WE 
Quantity of the Blood, which is already too ſmall, muſt 


needs occaſion ſome very great Diſorder in thoſe Parts, it 


not abſolute Blindneſs. But in all fuch Caſes as proceed 
from an Overfulneſs, or from hard Riding, which drives 


the Blood faſter into the outward Parts, than can be rea- 


dily return'd by the ſmall capillary Veins; or if theſe 
Diſorders proceed from the Blood's being too viſcid, by Ft 
Which means it loiters in the ſmall Veſlels of the Eyes; 7 


 Blood-letting muſt then do very great Service, and is often 
2 among Horſes to very great Purpoſe. For the 

ame Reaſons it may be uſeful in the Farrin, the Itch, and 
all Diſeaſes of the Skin, 5 | 


Laſtly, There muſt be conſtant Care taken of the Age, 


Strength, and Conſtitution of all Horſes. A young Horſe, 
tho' he be more ſubject to Diſeaſes, as has been already 
obſerv'd, will, however, much ſooner recover the * hs 


-- 


— * 
. 1 
3 


Et 


Ip 
3 
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Excrements thro' the common Paſlages of 


it is managed. 5 Eee: . 
I ſhall not here detain the Reader with the Manner of 
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Blood than a Horſe that is full aged, and a full aged 
Horſe ſooner than an old Horſe, becauſe all young Animals 
are vigorous in their Appetite and Digeſtion ; but yet a full 


aged, or an old Horſe, if either be hardy and ſtrong, may 
overcome all Loſſes of this Kind, better than ſome youn 

| Horſes, who are of a waſhy and delicate Make. But 1 
ſhall now proceed to Purging. 


I need not offer to explain what is In what Caſes 
meant by Purging, fince every one knows Purging is 
that it is the diſcharging of Humours and wg weceſſa= 
the Belly. The Way this Operation is performed is with 
ſuch Medicines, as by their Irritation ſtimulate the Mem- 


7 


branes of the Guts, whereby the Periſtalzick Motion is 


quicken'd, ſo as to ſhake off their Contents. But if the a 


Doſe or Potion happens to be large, or if it be made of 


ſuch Things as abound much with thoſe ſtimulating Par- 
ticles, or, to expreſs it after the common Way, if very Rong 
Phyſick be given, it not only carries off what is contain d 


in the Guts, but likewiſe cauſes ſuch frequent and reitera- 


ted Twitches, as derives a more than ordinary Quantity of 


Blood into thoſe Parts, whence is ſeparated and diſcharged 


Abundance of Serum, which is thrown off by the com- 
mon Paſſages abovemention'd. And hence it is evident, 


that Phyſick may be ſo order'd, as to carry off more or 


leſs of the Subſtance of the Blood, according as the Doſe 


1s enlarged or diminiſhed, or as it abounds more or leſs 
with thoſe purging Particles; and conſequently that it 


may be rendered either profitable or burtful, according as 


preparing the Body for this Operation; neither ſhall I lay 
down Rules for rendring this or that Sort of Humour fit for 
a Diſcharge by Medicines, which have been ignorantly, 
but with much Induſtry, devis'd to prepare Choler, Phlegm, 
or Melancholy; that Sort of Practice being now juſtly ex- 
Pos d as uncertain and ridiculous, fince it is very plain, that 
all purging Phyſick differs only in the Degrees of Strength, 
and works no otherwiſe on different Humours, than as it 


is able to reach only thoſe that are near, or ſuch as are 


more remote from the Guts, where its principal Scene ot 
Action lies. What pron Regard is to to hf to thoſe 
Things, will be ſufficiently ſhewn hereafter. I ſhall there- 
tore only in this Place lay down ſome general Directions, 
| 1 Fo, which 


it 
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which, I hope, will be of Uſe to all who practiſe among 
. = | 85 
Firſt of all, Purging may be neceſſary in moſt or all 


Plethorick Caſes, eſpecially after an Evacuation has been 


made by Blood-letting, and the Body render'd ſomewhat 
cool and lightſome; for if a Horſe be purged when his 
Body is very full, it may, unleſs the other Secretions are al- 
{o free, occaſion during the Operation, a too great Hurry 
in the Blood's Motion, bred from too great a Quantity of 
Blood; or, by deriving too much Blood into the Inteſtines, 


may occafion an Inflammation of the Guts. For the ſame 
Reaſon Horſes, that are P/erhorick and full of Blood, 


ougght only to have mild Purges given them. 


_ Seconaly, Becauſe a Horſe can ſeldom or never diſgorge 
himſelf by Vomit; gentle Purging may therefore be allow- 


ed in Diſorders of the Stomach, before other Things are 
meine, oi 5 Bhs : N 


Thirdly, Purging is the moſt neceſſary Remedy for all 
Foulneſs in the Guts, for the Expulfion of all viſcid roPy 


Natter, and in all Caſes where a Horſe is infeſted wit 
Worms. e l . 


FTourthi;, It is a great Relief in Coſtiveneſs, eſpecially 

after ſuitable Clyſters have been firſt adminiſter'd. And 
it is moreover uſeful in all Scougring and Looſeneſs of the 
Belly, when perform'd by ſuch Medicines afterwards 
conſtringe the inteſtinal Glands. But in this Caſe many of 
the Tribe of purging Medicines may be very hurtful, and oc- 


ca ſion either a too great Relaxation of thoſe Glands, or an 


Inflammation of the Guts, by their too violent and harſh 


JJ EEG „„ eo 3 
Ei thi;, In all Caſes where there is a groſs Habit, with a 
Tendency to Swellings in the Limbs, or any other Part of 
the Body, Purging is neceſſary: As alſo in humid and 
watery Diſeaſes. In Diſorders of the Liver, cauſing the 
Jaundice, and in many of the Diſeaſes of the Eyes it does 


manifeſt Service by the Revulſion it makes from thoſe 
Parts, and in moſt Aliments of the Head, where there is no 
Fever, but only a Stagnation in the Blood, in ſome of the 


{mall Capillary or Hair-like Arteries, For Purging in ſuch 
Caſes, not only drains off Part of the ſuperabundant Mat- 
ter, but alſo by pong the Blood into a brisker Motion, 
cauſes a Separation of its groſſer Parts, fo that it moves 
with more Freedom and Eaſineſs in all its Canals, and is 
thereby brought more readily to the Secretory Offices. 


* F. ²˙ EET 5 
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But 


N 


tation that this Kin 
Stomach and Guts, when it is powerful, oc- 


(e 


cc 
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But in this Operation, as well as in Blood- In Blooding 


ing, a particular Regard ought to be had to nd Purging 


the Strength of 
a Horſe to be 


the Strength of oat Horſe, becauſe the irre- 
regarded. 


of Phyſick makes in the 


caſions ſuch diſorderly Agitations in the Blood and Spirits 
as cauſe violent Sickneſs, attended with cold damp Sweats, 


and ſometimes convulfive Motions: And all this I have 
ſeen frequently happen to Horſes while under this Opera- 
tion; and therefore they ought not only at that Time to 
be carefully look'd after, but their Phyſick ſhould he qua- 
lify'd with ſuch Mixtures, as will prevent it from adher- 
ing too cloſely to any Part of the Guts. VV 


But what relates to this, and all other Operations, will, 


I doubt not, be perform'd to the Farrier's Satisfaction in 
the Sequel of this Treatiſe, where all thoſe general Rules 
ſhall be juſtly and methodically apply'd. „„ 


VVV 
O the Fvvers of Horſes in general. 


Ms T of thoſe, who have treated of the Tb Sieur de 


Diſcaſes of Horſes, have defin'd a Fe. Solleyſello- 


ver to be a preternatural Heat of Blood: And pinion concern= 


the Sieur de Solleyſel] has compar'd it to the i © Feuer. 


© 


_* Ebullition of Wine in a Cask, where the _ being 


agitated, heated, dilated, and fermented, and having no 
Vent, breaks impetuouſly through all Obſtacles, ſpread- 
ing its Steams and Vapours all around, and appears ſo 
„muddy, that we cannot diſcern theleaſt Drop of Wine 
in the Veſſel, But after theſe diſordorly Motions, all 
the Impurities that were in the Wine are ſeparated ; the 
Lees fall to the Bottom, a Sort of Scum floats on the 
Top and the Concavity of the Veſſel is covered with a 
Sort of cruity Subſtance.” This Compariſon between 
the State of the Blood, and Wine thus pent up in the Cask, 
is, according to that Author, a true Idea and Repreſenta- 


cc 


tion of a Fever, which, as it is obvious to Senſe, will, no 


doubt, ſatisfy a good many Readers; but yet, as the Agree- 
ment is only in ſome few Circumſtances, and not in the 
whole, I ſhall therefore give a ſhort Account of a Fever, 
as It is founded on the Structure of the Blood, and the Veſ- 
ſels in the which it lows. FFF 
* | K 3 But, 
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But, firſt, it will be proper to diſtinguiſh between-a Fe- 
ver that is fimple, and that which is complicated and ac- 
company'd with ſome other Diſeaſe. A ſimple Fever ac- 
ſiſts only in the Increaſe of the Blood's Velocity; that is to 
ſay, when it runs more ſwiftly through all its Channels than 
is uſual, but preſerves an Uniformity in its Motion. Where- 
as a complicated Fever has, beſides the Increaſe of Motion 
in the Blood, ſeveral other Symptoms; and theſe Diſeaſes, 
which are concomitants of ſuch Velocity in the Blood, are 
often the Cauſe of thoſe Fevers, in which the Motion of 
the Blood is not regularly and uniformly augmented, but 
is diſorderly, admitting of divers Periods.  _ 
The Blood, as all other Fluids, being 


8 made up of liquid Parts, is therefore capable 


plain dl. e 2 So ah gg; = 
a ny”. being put into a more than ordinary De- 


gree of Motion, both by external and internal Cauſes. 
When the Cauſe happens to be ſimple and external, as for 
Inſtance, when the Blood is violently agitated and put in 
Motion by the Heat of the Sun, or by violent and exceſſive 
Exerciſe, then the Fever will be only fimple: In ſuch a 
_ Caſe the Blood is melted, and like Wax, requires more 
Space in the Veſſels, than when in its ordinary State; and 
likewiſe as it becomes more thin and fluid, its Motion in- 
_ creaſes, which is obvious enough; becauſe all thin Liquors 
will move with more Velocity and Swiftneſs than thoſe 
that are thick; and becauſe a Liquor that is of a thin 
Texture will paſs through thoſe that are more large, with- 
out any Oppoſition; therefore all ſuch Fevers are regular 
and uniform. But when a Fever proceeds from any ill 
Quality in the Blood, as for Inſtance, if the Blood be too 
thick or viſcid, ſo as to occafion Obſtructions in thoſe. 
Veſſels that are the moſt minute and ſmall, the Blood be- 
ing obſtructed there, and meeting with Oppoſition, muſt 
needs occafton great Diſorders, while it flows in greater 
Quantity than ordinary into particular Parts, and while it 
_ endeavours to find out proper Vents and Paſſages for it ſelf. 
No in both theſe Caſes the glandular Diſcharges muſt, 
in a great meaſure be hurt. But in thoſe Fevers that are 
complicated, ſome of thoſe Vents may be too much ob- 
ſtructed, while others are too free and open. And hence 
it is that Nature is {6 much put to it in all Fevers; for 
-in thoſe that are the moſt ſimple, ſhe is overpower'd by a 
too great Quantity of Blood, occafion'd by a too great Ra- 
refaction, whereby it takes up more Space than uſual in mn 
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the Blood-veſſels, which moves with ſo much Rapidity as 

to diſcompole the whole Body. And in thoſe Fevers that 

ö proceed from vitiated Blood, and are the Effects of ſome 
9 other Diſeaſe, ſhe is oppreſs'd by violent Impulſes and irre- 
aular Diſcharges, before the Blood can become of ſuch a Tex- 


ture and Make as to render it fit to paſs equally into all Parts. 

4 And therefore it is to be obſerv'd, that % Euer, 

1 whatever Changes the Blood undergoes in ive for their 

15 all the different Kinds of a Fever, ſo long u nediate | = 
Þi as the Diſeaſe laſts, theſe Changes muſt have cauſe, either \ 
. a Tendency either to an overgreat Rare- @ roo great i 
faction or Thinneſs, or elſe to an overgreat Thickneſs or 


* Thickneſs, or to an Inequality of the Sub- Thinneſs of the 
x | lance of the Blood, whereby ſome Parts of Blend, or an 
tit will paſs more eaſily than others through ones 2 of 
the ſmalleſt Veſſels; all which may at one Sancte. 
1 Time or other produce the Symptoms common to all Fe- 
= vers, to wit, a violent and exceſſive Heat, and beating of 
the Arteries, Sc. This is ſo clear and evident, in Caſe of 
an overgreat Rarefaction and Thinneſs of the Blood, that 
it needs no manner of Proof, fince Heat muſt always be 
the Effect of Motion. And, on the other hand, when 


£ the Blood happens to be too much coagulated and thick- 
end, and when it is rendered of too adheſive and gluey 
#1 a Nature, whatever be the Figure and Size of its Particles, 
or whatever other Qualities may bein it, it muſt certain- 


ly be obſtructed in the ſmalleſt Paſſages; and theſe Ob- 
ſtructions in the ſmalleft Paflages, muſt give it a more 
than ordinary Degree of Motion in thoſe Veſſels that are 
large enough to receive it, and conſequently its Heat muſt 
alſd be augmented, i nyt oy id PHE Traggt” 
But this will be the more eafily underſtood, In what man- 
if we conſider that the Arteries, which carry mer the Blood 


i the Blood into all Parts, grow gradually will cauſe a Fe- : 
| ſmaller, the further they advance from the ver when it i; 
5 Heart; and that there is a proportionably *% thick. 


9 leſs Diſtance between their Branches and towards their 
0 EF Extremities, as the Diſtance between theſe capillary 
Branches grows {till ſmaller, reſembling the little Fila- 


4 ments on the Leaves of Trees. It is alſo to be taken 
4 | Notice of, that, according to the lateſt Diſcoveries, the 
. | Sum of all the Orifices of the ſucceeding Branches of every 
_ = Artery, is larger than the Trunk from whence they ariſe, 
1 which muſt be ſo great a Benefit to Nature, that unleſs 


K 4 __ thoſe 
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| thoſe Veſſels had been of ſuch a Texture, it would have 
been impoſſible for any Animal Body to have been ſup- 


ported under the leaſt Diſorder. But notwithſtanding this 


wiſe Contrivance, the Blood is {till very liable to Obſtru- 


cCtion whenever it happens to be too thick or viſcid. And 
as all ſuch Obſtructions muſt rationally. happen in thoſe 
8 that 


Parts where the Veſſels are of the ſmalleſt 
which flows in thoſe that are larger, muſt of conſequence 


move with greater Rapidity; becauſe, as has been already 
hinted, when it meets with Oppoſition in its Courſe for- 
wards, it muſt deviate in greater than ordinary Quantity, 
and with greater Force, into the neareſt lateral Branches. 
Nature furniſhes us with few'Similitudes that would be 
of any Service to illuſtrate this ſort of Mechaniſm, unleſs 
Neither does 
Alrt aſſiſt us otherwiſe than by Mathematical Experiments, 
which would not be eafily underſtood but by thoſe who 
1 have ſome Inſight into them. But that this 
may be made as plain as poſſible, we ſhall 
ſuppoſe an Artery to be like a Pipe, which 


a general Reſemblance could be ſufficient. 


An Obſerwati- 
on taken from 


Mater running 
In Pipes, &c. grows gradually ſmaller according to the 


N Number of Branches it ſends forth. We 
muſt alſo ſuppoſe this Pipe, and all its Branches, to be 
_ conſtantly filled with Water from ſome Fountain, and this 
Water perpetually running from the main Trunk into all 


theſe Branches: We'muſt in like manner imagine the Ex- 
tremities or Endings of thoſe Branches to be ſo ſmall, as 
to be eaſily choak d up with Sand or Clay, or any other 


kind of Matter; and therefore when any ſuch Matter 
1 totally, or in part, to obſtruct one or more of 

theſe ſmall Paſſages, the Water meeting with Reſiſtance is 
forced back again, and is taken up by thoſe Branches that 
are the neareſt ; ſo the Branches, which are antecedent to 
_ thoſe that are thus obſtructed, receive not only a more 
than ordinary Quantity of Water, but this Water is alſo 
increaſed in its Motion in proportion to the Force by which 
þ by that of the Water, which is 

antecedent to it, which being alſo in Motion, muſt reſiſt 


it is N ; and likewi 
its returning the ſame Way it came; and, by giving a new 
Inpetus to the Water thus repulſed, muſt 


Stone thrown into a very ſmall Brook or Rivulet, which 
taking up ſome Space, and dividing the Stream in the 


Middle, 


drive it with the 
greater Force into the lateral Branches. And this will 
appear ſtill more manifeſt from the Inſtance of a large 
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Middle, the Water that runs on each Side will move with 
greater Rapidity than that which is either before or behind. 
From all which it is evident, that Obſtructions in the 
{mall Capillary Arteries, as they are the Cauſe of a greater 
and more violent Motion of the Blood in thoſe that are 
larger, muſt occafion a Fever; but eſpecially as ſuch a 
Motion may bring on a ſubſequent Rarefaction in the 
Blood; becauſe whatever agitates the Blood, and puts it 
in a more than ordinary Degree of Motion, muſt occa- 
ſion more frequent Contractions of the Heart, and alſo 
of the Arteries, whereby the Blood muſt, without doubt, 
be comminuted, and its Parts render'd more ſmall. In 
like manner an overgreat Rarefa&tion may be the Cauſe 
of a Coagulation of the Blood; that is, when the Blood 
happens to be too much rarefy'd, as in the Beginning of 
a legitimate Fever, the thin Serum being expended in a 
greater than ordinary Quantity, will leave the remaining 
Maſs thicker, and more unapt to Motion, whereby ſe- 
veral Changes and Alterations may be reaſonably expeCt- 
ed: And now fince the Extremities of the Veins which 
communicate with thoſe of the Arteries, are but little dif- 
ferent from the Arteries themſelves, ſave only that they 
take a contrary Courſe, and that the Blood moves in them 
backwards towards the Heart; whereas in the Arteries it 
moves from the Heart towards the Extremities: And as 
the Motion of the Blood in theſe ſmall communicating 
Branches of the Veins, is chiefly owing to a continual Suc- 
ceſſion of Blood from the Arteries; when once therefore 
retarded, 
_ unleſs in the Extremities of the Limbs, where its Aſcent 
_ upwards muſt, no doubt, be a great Hindrance to it. And 
this is the Reaſon why, in ſeveral kinds of Fevers, eſpecially 
in thoſe where the Blood happens to be of unequal Com- 
poſition, vg. when it is thicker in ſome Parts than others, 


ual : becauſe 


alleſt Veins 


and Arteries, the Blood muſt move with more Velocity in 
ſome of the other Veſſels, for the Reaſons already alledg d; 
but as ſoon as this Lentor has work'd it ſelf into the more 
which grow wider the nearer they ap- 
roach the Heart, and that a thinner and more attenuated 
lood ſupplies its Place in thoſe ſmall Branches, then the 


, and the 


it gets into them, its Motion cannot be eafil 


the Pulſation of the Arteries muſt alſo be une 
while its groſſer Parts are detain'd in the 


„/ N! 


capacious Veins, 


— CD 


Pulfation becomes more moderate and uniform 
Fever is remov d at leaſt for that Seaſon. 
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But in all Fevers whatſoeverit is manifeſt, that the vari- 
| ous Changes made in the Blood, whether theſe are cauſed 
by anover Rarefaction and Thinneſs, or an over Thickneſs, 


muſt affect theSecretions; but in thoſe that are complicated, 
they mult occafion ſome of them to be too liberal, while 
others are two ſparing; and may alſo occaſion one Secretion 


at one time to be too open, and atanother time too ſparing. 
How the Secre. And thus far we may here advance con- 


tions maybe cerning the Secretions, that in all ſuch Fevers 


affected in Fe- as proceed from an over Rarefaction, the 
vers, ſerodus Part of the Blood, being render'd more 
than ordinary thin, muſt needs go off in too great a Quan- 
tity, while the groſſer Parts may be detain'd by the larger 
Veſſels, which compoſe the ſolid Parts, preſſing upon thoſe 
that are ſmaller, eſpecially towards their Entrance into the 
Glands ; ſo that by virtue of a ſuperior Weight in the larger 
 Veflels, nothing but the thinner Parts of the Serum can paſs . 
through them, and that Expence of the thinner Parts of 
the Blood, if it is not ſtopp'd in due time, will leave the 
remaining Maſs too thick, whereby other Symtoms will 
be engender'd, and ſuch as are common to Fevers of a more 
complicated Kind: And when ſuch a Change happens, 
the Blood muſt loſe its regular and uniform Motion, and i 
the Diſeaſe will no longer conſtitute one continued Fever | 
of one Period only, hut admit of divers Periods. ä 


Now when ſuch a Change happens in any ſimple and con- 


that theſe Paſſages are of divers Capacities or Sizes, the Parrs 
of the Blood and Seri not being ſufficiently comminuted, 


and render'd ſo ſmall as to enter into the ſmalleſt Secretory 


Offices, muſt therefore, when they meet with Oppoſition, 


and are deny d Admittance into them, enter in an overgreat 
Quantity into thoſe that are large enough to receive them. 


And thus we may eaſily form an Idea how ſeveral Ferments 


may beengender'd in the Body during the Continuance. of 

ſuch Fevers, eſpecially if it be confider'd, as was obſerved 
in another Place, that a Liquor conſiſting but of few Prin- 
ciples may, by their various Combinations, produce a great 
Variety of different Liquors. And therefore fince the Blood 
is a Fluid conſiſting of different Principles, and undergo- 


ing ſo many different Changes, while its Secretions are thus 


ed 


— 


tinued Fever, or if this has been the State of the Fever 
from the Beginning, the Secretions muſt be irregular; for 
ſeeing the Entrance into all the Glands is not the ſame, but 


F 


diſtemper'd and irregular, it may, no doubt, be ſo ferment. 
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that which is complicated and accompany'd 1 

with ſome other Diſeaſe. Under which Diviſion may be 
treducꝰ'd all forts of Fevers ; but a ſimple Fever ſtands fingly 

by it ſelf, and is that which, properly ſpeaking, conſtitutes a 


Cup. VI. Of Fevers in general. 27 
ed by its various Mixtures, as to occaſion all thoſe evil 
Symptoms, which are diſcovered in the Animal Body, 
while Nature is endeavouring to throw off what is offen- 
C %é§Ü»Ä»[ʃs²èGÜdC 88 
After this ſhort Account of Fevers in general, it follows 


that we take Notice of their ſeveral Kinds, as they ha ve been 


diſtinguiſhed 7 their different Names and Appellations, 
wherein we ſhal | 
thod of thoſe who have gone before us, that ſuch as have 
been uſed to the Writings of Sole l, Markham, or any 
other of that Tribe, may not be too much bewilder'd by the 


deviate as little as poſſible from the Me- 


Peruſal of what they ſhall here find new upon the Subject. 
We have already divided a Fever into that | 


which is ſimple, and of one Period only, and. Ty DN, 5 


true Fever; and therefore all Fevers maybe termed more or 


leſs Simple, as they are made up of fewer or more Sym- 
ptoms ; for the fewer Symptoms there are in any Fever, any 
ſuch Fever will be the more Simple, and will approach the 
' nearer to that which conſiſts only in the regular Augmenta- 
tion of the Blood's Motion: And, on the other hand, the 
more Symptoms there are in any Fever, it will be the more 
complicated, and participate the more of other Diſeaſes. 
All therefore that ſhall be ſaid concerning the particular 
Fe vers of Horſes, ſhall be reduced to thoſe that are imple 
and continued Fevers, Hectick Fevers, putrid Fevers,and 
thoſe that are called Peſtilential Fevers; and laſtly, all 


ſuch as are intermitting, whether theſe be Quotidian, Ter- 
tian, or Quartans. As for thoſe proper to the Seaſons, vis. 
the Autumnal and Vernal Fevers, Cc. which Markham has 


taken Notice of, they may be reduced to one or more of the 
abovemention'd Kinds, though perkiaps not with reſpect to 
their whole complex Symptoms, and indeed in that Senſe 
there is no Fever directly the ſame, but may vary in ſome 
Circumſtances: For ſeeing the Bodies of all Animals are nu- 
merous, and are infinitely compounded and made up of 
Veſſels which are infinitely different in Size and Magnitude; 
and as the Fluids contain'd in theſe Veſſels are capable of 
different Changes and Modifications, it cannot therefore be 
expected but the ſame kind of Fever may have different 


Symptoms in one Horſe from what they are in another ; 
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1 0 and this Variation may be in Proportion to the Size and 
1 Make of the conſtituent Veſſels of different Horſes, Cc. 
=_ But if the Farrier will only endeavour after a competent 
—_ - Skill in the Animal Oeconomy, he will be the better able 
—_ to ſuit his Methods of Cure, to the ſeveral Indications that 
| [ may proceed from any ſuch Variety. 
| j . Of a ſimple continued Fever. 
we A ſimple !egi= FF HIS Sort of Fever is not the leaſt com- F 
we e Fever. 1 mon among Horſes, neither is it very 1 
it difficult, but may be eaſily cured, eſpecially in the Begin- 1 
. ning. It conſiſts in an nine? Bo Augmentation of the Bloods 
br Velocity, as has already been obſerv'd, and may proceed 6” 
= - ” „„ from divers Cauſes: As firſt, from Riding in 6: 
iv he Cauſes ene tudes | 8 8 
bo | therof., very hot and dry Weather; for by that means 
2% © the Blood being once ſet in Motion, it there: 
by becomes rarefy'd, and the external Heat contributes to | 
keep up both the internal Heat and Rarefaction thereof. 


Secondly, This Fever is ſometimes brought on Horſes by 
turning them out to Graſs in hot and dry Weather, and in- 
to ſmall Incloſures, where there is but little Air, and where 

there is not ſome convenient Shade to cover them from the 
, e 
Thirdly, The eating of hot and ſpirituous Herbs, or other 
Food, that communicate too great a Heat and Warmth to 
the Blood (eſpecially until a Horſe has been habituated 
to ſuch Feeding) will be the Cauſe of ſuch a Fever. 
Fourthly, This Sort of a Fever is ſometimes cauſed by 
Bleeding Horſes in the Heat of the Sun in the hot Seaſon, 
without houfing them; becauſe during the Time of the 
Operation, the Blood is put into a greater Motion than be- 
fore; and that new Motion is further increaſed and kept up 
by the additional Heat of the Weather, as has been obſerved : 
And this may be illuſtrated by the common Effects of Fire 
under a Pot or Kettle, where the Heat of the Water in- 
creaſes more in the ſame Spaces of Time, according to the 
Degrees of its Motion, though the Fire be not increaſed. 
Frlifthly, External Cold will ſometimes bring on ſuch a 
Fever, by hindring Perſpiration, eſpecially when its Effects 
are ſudden; for in ſuch a Caſe the Quantity of the Blood 
muſt be ſuddenly increaſed, and that increaſe will be fol- 
lowed by an immediate and ſpeedy Rarefaction of the * , 
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and the ſame E 


verſa, of the 


thing contributes more to the Rarefa 
the Increaſe of its Motion. And therefore thoſe Horſes 
who have felt the Pleaſures of Love, and have been afrer- _ 
wards reſtrain'd from Copulation, but yet have had Mares 
frequently expos'd to them, muſt be moſt in danger from 


| ſuch Cauſes. © 


violent Heat and Fulneſs of the Veſſels, which 
f will even appear to the Eye 3 2 Beatin of the Heart and 
Flanks without Intermiſſion; a Dryneſs on the Roof of the 
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And here it may be obſerv'd, with reſpect HowCauſes and 


to Cauſes and Effects, that the ſame Cauſe Efe#s are to 

will ſometimes produce different Effects; 6e diflinguiſh'd, 
abet will often proceed from different Cau- 

ſes, as in the Inſtance laſt mentioned : For Cold, when its 


Effects are ſudden and univerſal, will cauſe a ſudden Rare- 
faction in the Blood, by obſtructing moſt of the Paſſages of 
Perſpiration; but when it is partial or gradual, it will have a 


different Effect. But the different Effects which we obſerve 


from the ſame Cauſe, or the ſame Effect proceeding from 
ſeemingly o pole Cauſes, may only ariſe from the different 


Degrees of Efficacy in theCauſes themſelves, whereof we can- 
not be exact and competent Judges, eſpecially as they are ex- 


erted on the Animal Body, whichis infinitely various in its 


Compoſition and Structure; and moreover as theſe Cauſes 
are alſo complicated; and therefore when we ſpeak of dit- 
ferent Effects proceeding from the ſame Cauſe, and, vice 
ae Effect proceed ing from different and op- 
poſite Cauſes, we are to be underſtood, not in an abfira& 


ed philoſophical Senſe, but as this is moſt obvious to our 


common Apprehenſions of Things, which Difference we 


hall endeavour to account for in the moſt rational Way we 
are able, and that as often as we ſhall find occaſion, : 


But, Taſtly, If the Affections of Horſes can be enough 


permanent and laſting, ſo as to bring on Diſeaſes, accord- 
ng to ſome Writers, ſuch a Fever, as this we are treating 
'of, | 


may take its Beginning from Rage and Fury, ſince no- 
tion of the Blood, and 


But we ſhall now proceed to tics tho Co 


which in a ſimple and continued Fever are ſtmple Fever, 


Mouth and Palate, with a roughneſs on the Tongue; con- 
tinual Watchfulneſs and Reſtleſneſs, inſomuch that if a 


Horſe be ſeiz'd in the Field, he will be perpetually moving 


from Place to Place, going often to the Water, but not being 
able to drink, he will ſmell at the Ground in many Places 


without Feeding, but diſcovering a great Delicacy from the 


Want 


A % ͤ 8 om 
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want of Appetite: And if a Horſe in ſuch a Condition hap- 
pens to be in the Stable, the ſame Signs will alſo be 1 85 


rent; and he will, moreover, be apt to ſtrike at any one that 
comes near him, though at other times tractable and eaſy. 
But here I muſt alſo take Notice, as con- 


| nat man © D . | RD a 0 | 
In wh cerning the Signs, that nothing 18 more care- 


ner theſe areto 


%%% %% fully to be look'd into than they. becauſe 
4. y into than they, ule 
9 * the ſame common Signs are often exhibited 


in Diſeaſes that are different, and require a different Me- 
thod of Cure. But this is not ſo conſpicuous in other Di- 


ſtempers as in Fevers, for which Reaſon the Farrier muſt 


always have Recourſe to the Cauſes, whereby he will be 
the better able to form a right Judgement; and that this 


may become the more eaſy to him, we ſhall go over thoſe 
Signs more particularly, as they ariſe from common Effects, 
but are racy of their proper Cauſes, and may there- 


fore be diſtinguiſh'd from the fame Appearances in more 
%% 8 
Firſt, Then it may be obſerv'd, that Heat, and beating 


at the Heart, and Flanks, is a Sign common to all Fevers. 
But in a Fever that is ſimple, the Heat is permanent, and 


the Pulſations regular; whereas in a Fever that is com pli- 


cated, neither the Heat nor Pulſations are regular, but are 


ſometimes more, ſometimes leſs obſerveable; and in ſome, 


only returns at certain Times. 


as in intermitting Fevers, the Diſeaſe goes quite off, and 


Secondly, In a fimple Fever, the Dryneſs on the Roof of 
the Mouth and Palate, and the parch'd Roughneſs of the 
Tongue, are perceiveable from the firſt Appearances of the 


Diſeaſe, as they proceed from an overgreat Expence of the 


thinner Parts of the Serum; but in other Fevers theſe Signs 


are not ſo ſuddenly exhibited, 


Thirdly, Tho' other Fevers may be accompanied with 
Want of Appetite, yet this Signſeems more peculiar to fim- 
Pie Fe vers, being the conſtant Effect of an overgreat Rare- 

faction and Thinneſs of the Blood, whereby it takes up 


more Space in all the Veſſels of the Stomach, even ſo as 


ſometimes to occaſion Inflammation; and this Diſtention 
of the Veſſels muſt take off the Senſation of Hunger, and 


create a Loathing, which is alſo the Reaſon why, notwith- 
ſtaading that the Heat and Parchedneſs makes a Horſe thirſt 
often in this kind of Fever, yet he drinks but little at a time. 
Fourthly, The fame Plenitude of the Veſſels in the Sto- 


much, as alſo in the circumjacent Parts, vis, the Pleura 


and 


CAT 
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and Mi4rif, and moreover in the Lungs themſelves, is the 41 
* Cauſe of the heaving of the Flanks, whereby the Lungs are 1 

daepreſs'd too cloſe on all Sides, upon which the Paſſages of I] 
1. Reſpiration become obſtructed ; whereas in other Caſes 
the ſame Signs may be exhibited from the Want of Spirits 

by which means the Action of the Muſcles, which elevate _ 34 
and depreſs the Thorax, muſt be hinder'd ; but this may 
be eaſily diſtinguiſh'd, by an Inſenſibility and Liftleſneſs 
to Motion; as may alſo an Inflammation of the Lungs or 

Pleura, from the manifeſt Signs of inſupportable Pain, as 
: Mall be obſerw'd in its proper Place. 

3 _ Fifthly, Albeit Pain is a Sign common to ſeveral Kinds 
ol Fevers, yet it is more violent in this than in any other, 
1 as the Pain proceeds from an over" Plenitude and Fulneſs 

* of the Veſſels; and therefore when we obſerve a Horſe apft 

to ſhrink or ſtrike, as often as any one comes near him, but 

eſpecially upon offering to touch his Back, we may ſuppoſe _ 
this to be occafion'd Pres Pain in the Back and Lone 
ariſing from an over Diſtention of the Horta, or great 

Artery, that Veſſel lying open and unguarded, and hav- 

ing no Store of Muſcles to environ and ſupport it. The 

Farries oftentimes, in this Sort of Fever, when they obſerve 

a Horſe unwilling to have any one lay Hands on his hind 

Parts, believe it to be the Sign of a ſway'd Back, and make 

their Applications accordingly. But we ſhall have an 

Yr {0pm of putting them right in this Particular here- 

„% PP! e 8 ant eo fe: 
Taſiiyh, The conſtant Watchfulneſs and Reſtleſneſs, 
which is ſo obſervable, and ſeems, in a great meaſure, pe- 
culiar to a fimple Fever, is allo the Reſult of a very great 

Rarefaction and Thinneſs of the Blood; the animal Spirits 
will therefore be the more eafily ſeparated from ſo looſe a 
Texture, and the Veſſels, being at the ſame Time full, muſt 

therefore preſs upon the Nerves, caufing a continual Flux 
and Reflux of the ſaid Spirits, from whence muſt undoubt- 


* edly proceed Watchfulneſs and Reſtleſneſs. But in Fe- 

2 vers of another Kind, theſe Signs ſeldom or never go to- 

= gether ; but if a Horſe be watchful, he is, perhaps, at the 

d ſame Time ſluggiſh and heavy; or if a Horſe be reitleſs, 

- and ſometimes in a moving Poſture, he does not continue 32.3 
{ _ ſo, but becomes dull and unactive by Intervals, eſpe- 1 
5 j 


_ cially if the Blood is of unequal Fluidity ; for in ſuch a 
Cafe, when the viſcid and tenacious Parts are got into the 
{mall Hair-like Veſſels of the Brain, there muſt at that _ 
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be a very ſmall Quantity of animal Spirits ſeparated from 


it; but when the more fluid Parts take Place in thoſe 
Veſſels, perhaps an overgreat Quantity may be ſecern'd, 


and the the Diſeaſe will reſemble that of a ſimple and | 


continued Fever, excepting only that theſe Symptoms are 


not, as in a ſimple Fever, of any long Continuance, but ſoon 
change into others, And therefore ſince the ſame Diſeaſe 
will often put on different Appearances, the Farrier can 
never be too careful in examining into every Circumſtance, 
that he may not raſhly adminiſter his Cures upon every 
flight Obſervation, as is too common, but wait till the 
Diſtemper gives Indications of what is truly neceflary to 


Having thus laid down the Cauſes and Signs of a ſimple 
and continued Fever, 7 vine with the Way and Manner 


by which it may be diſtinguiſh'd from other Fevers, it 


The Care of a T<mains that we go on to the Method of Cure 


ſimple Fever, wherein we are ne to obſerve, that 


ſince there can be no Accidents in this ſort of 


Fever, but what depend upon the Augmentation of the, 
Blood's circular Motion; and while in this State, the Blood 
is not ſuppos'd to be any wiſe, or, at leaſt, but little vitia- 
ted; thoſe Things are only to be done, or adminiſter d, 
that will leſſen the ſaid Motion, and bring the Blood to a 


more quiet and ſedate State; and, in order thereunto, 


Blooding is, in the firſt Place, to be preferr d. After Blood- 5 


Ing, Recourſe muſt be had to Clyſters, and to all ſuch 
Thin 


gs as will juſt keep the Body cool and open, for by 


| this Method alone a ſimple Fever is to be cured, 
_ Firſt, As to the Blooding, if it be in Summer, while 
the Horſe is at Graſs, he ought to be hous'd; and if the 


Symptoms are not very urgent, the Cool of the 2 


is the beſt and propereſt Time for the Operation, becauſe 
the external Heat contributes very much to the Increaſe of 


| this Diſtemper, or may be the principal Cauſe of it after 
Blooding, as we have already obſerv'd, becauſe of the 


Blood's being put into a quicker Motion during the Ope- 


ration: But this ought not to deter the Practitioner, for * 
if a Horſe be kept cool after it, any Symptoms that can 
_ ariſe from it will ſoon ceaſe, and will be quickly follow'd 
by a ſlower Motion in the Blood; and this is manifeſt, 


| becauſe we often obſerve ſuch Fevers, eſpecially in Horſes 

of a rare and delicate Make, terminate in an Hemorrhagy 

of Blood, . Ui 
= | His 
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ChAp. VII. Of a ſimpis continued Fever. 33 
His Feeding muſt be moderate, during the whole 
Courſe of his Sickneſs; for, indeed, nothing contributes 
more to the leſſening of this Diſtemper than Abſtemiouſ- 
neſs; and what Food is given him, ſhould be mix d with 
the Leaves of Vines, Strawberries, and Sorrel, and ſuch 
other Things as are cooling; for if the Fever be very ſtrong 
upon him, nothing will reliſh but what has a grateful 
Coldneſs in it. The ſame Kind of Things may be alſo 
boil'd in Water, with a little Oatmeal ſtrow'd upon it, for 
his ordinary Drink; and ſometimes two or three Drams 


of Sal Prunellæ, or purify'd Nizre, may be diflolv'd in 


his Water, which, during the Fever, ought to be always 
Walk Ethos . os ab 
For the Heat and Dryneſs of the Mouth, ſo much Vine- 
gar or Verjuice, mix'd with ſome Water, as will give it a 
grateful Souriſhneſs and Roughneſs upon the Palate, ſweet- 
ned with Honey, will be very proper. The beſt Way to 


uſe it, is by dipping a Rag, ty'd round the End of a Stick, 


into this Liquor, with which the Tongue and Roof of the 
Mouth may be cool'd, and gently rubb'd ſeveral times in a 
Day. A feveriſh Horſe will hereby be much refreſh'd and 
diſpos'd to Reſt and Quiet; but if thoſe Parts are become 


cruſty and very hard, the Vinegar or Verjuice may be uſed 


-withoutthe Mixture of Warr i th, 
If the Practitioner obſerves the fick Horſe to be coſti ve, 
which is very common in this Kind of Fever, and proceeds 
from the ſame Cauſe that occaſions Heat and Dryneſs of 


the Mouth; the Horſe's Body muſt then be open d by 


ſome emollient Glyſter, for purging Drenches are in this 


Caſe of dangerous Conſequence ; becauſe, while the Blood 


is thus violently in Motion, a Stimulus made in the Guts, 
by a Medicine of rough Operation, will be apt to determine 
8 ſo as 

either to occaſion a Superpurgation, or an Inflammation, 
which may be follow'd wich » »A 
But in all ſuch Caſes, before Clyſters are adminiſter'd, 
the Farrier ſhould firſt (his Hand and Arm being anointed 
with Oil or Hog's-lard) take the Horſe, and bring out as 


the Blood into thoſe Parts in an overgreat 


much of the harden'd Excrements as he can conveniently 


come at, after which he may inje& his Glyſter, for which 


every Farrier ought to provide a large Syringe, a Horn be- 


ing but of little Uſe, as it ſeldom conveys the Glyſter 


further than the ſtreight Gut; and becauſe the Guts of a 
Horſe are not only very large, but of conſiderable Length, 


even 


Good. » 
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even from the undermoſt Valve downwards, the Quantity 
ought at leaſt to be two Quarts, for otherwiſe it muſt have 
but little Efficacy, unleſs it be made up of ſuch Things as 


are of very powerful Operation, which are but ſeldom to be 


meddled with, and then in ſome very uncommon Caſes. 
And therefore the Clyſters that are to be made Uſe of in 
ſimple Fevers, ought to be compos'd of emollient Herbs 


or Flowers, ſome few Seeds that are proper to rarefy and 
expel the Wind, by which means the Dung becomes looſe, 
and falls off the more eaſily from its Adhefions. A mo- 


derate Quantity of Oils, or any other greaſy Subſtance, 


which contributes alſo to the ſame Purpoſe, by 8 


thoſe Paſſages, and rendring them glib and ſlippery; an 


when a Heimulus is requir'd, a purging Medicine of more 
or leſs Efficacy may be mix'd with it, as ſhall be judg'd 


neceſſary, according to the following Method. 


„Take Mallows and Marſh-mallows, of each a ne 


: e handful, Camomile half a handful, Fennel-ſeeds bruis' 
three Drams, or half an Ounce, boil them in three Quarts 


© of Water till one Quart be conſum'd, ſtrain the De- 


«& coction thro' a Sieve, and diffolve it in three Ounces of 


Lenitive Electuary, and a Quarter of a Pound of Hog's- 


„ lard, Oil, or Butter.” This muſt be given Blood-warm, 


holding the Tail cloſe to his Fundament. If there be Signs 
of Inflammation in the Guts, which may be ſuſpected 
when the Fever is very ſtrong, the Excrements exceeding 
hard and black, and when the Horſe {trains often to dung, 


and is in miſerable Pain withal; in ſuch a Caſe may be 
added an Ounce and a half, or two Ounces of the Sal Po- 
Jychreſtum, which will diſſolve in the Decoction; or an 


Ouncè of Cream of Tartar, and two Drams of Salt 


Petre, of Sal Prunelle; theſe will not only allay the 
Heat, but make the Clyiter ſomewhat more purgative. 


This Clyſter may be repeated once a Day, or, at leaſt, 


until the Fever abates, or that the Horſe becomes orderly 
in his Body. | „ pos 


It may be obſerv'd, as to the Compoſition of ſuch Cly- 
ſters, that any of the emollient Herbs, as Pellitory, Mer- 
cury, &c. or the Flowers and Leaves of Melilot, the Leaves 


of Violets, and in the room of Fennel-ſeeds, thoſe of Dill, 


Aniſe, and Caraways, may be ſubſtituted, and will ſuit the 


fame Intentions. Broths may be alſo ſubſtitued in the 
room of ſuch Compoſitions, eſpecially when theſe Ingre- 
dients cannot be had in due Time, — 5 

FINS | ut 


PEC7. 
Nay 


But if a Clyſter of more immediate Efficacy be requir'd, 
2 handful of common Salt may be added ; or inſtead: of. 
the Lenitive Electuary, three or four Ounces of the vomit- 
ing Wine, known by the Name of Vinum eee 
be mix d with the Decoction; but theſe Alterations wi 
ſeldom be neceſſary, unleſs to Horſes who are very hard 


to be wotk'd on; there being nothing further requir'd by 
Clyſters in a fimple Fever, than kee ing the Body mode- 
rately open, that Nature may have her free Courſe, and 


not ſuffer by Obſtructions in the firſt Paſſages 
Care muſt alſo be taken to keep the Pores open by con- 


tant Dreſſing, tho' that ought not to be more than what 
is uſual at other Times; neither ſhould his Cloathing be 


_ augmented, or any Thing be giving that will ſuddenly 


promote Sweat; becauſe moſt or all ſuch Things are apt 


to caſt off the thinner Parts of the Serum only; and a 


Fever that is truly fimple, ſeldom ends by any of thoſe 


| Diſcharges, but wears off inſenſibly by a gradual Abate- 

ment; and it is to be obſerv'd, that a ſimple Fever, as 

ſuch, is but of ſhort Continuance, and in a few Days either 
begins to wear off in the manner juſt mention d;; or elſe 


it ane, Appearances, and if it gives Signs of Con- 
coction, either by Urine, or by a Tendency to Sweat, it is 


no more to be treated as a ſimple Fever, but as one that 
is more or leſs complicated; and then Medicines that pro- 


mote Sweat are very proper, ſuch as will be preſerib'd in 


the enſuing Chapter. 


C HAP. VIIL . 5 
Of a putrid Freer. 


1 q S the Fever we have treated of in the foregoing Chap- 


X ter is imple and uniform, that which comes here un- 


der our Conſideration is of a complicated Kind, and, for 
the moſt part, proves fatal to Horſes; for es in a ſimple 


Fever there is only a Rarefaction of the Humours, in this 


there are, beſides the Augmentation of the Motion of the 

Blood, ſome evil Qualities ingender'd in it, which require 

_ a confiderable Time before they can be removed, and du- 

: ing the Continuance thereof, Nature oftentimes ſinks 
n 


r 
under her Burden ; and the greater muſt be the Danger in 
brute Creatures, as they are not under the Guidance of 


Reaſon, a oF | | 8 Purri 
x. at + "5 h "0s 


- 
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The Cauſe fa Putrid Fevers, and all Fevers of a compli- 
putria Fever. cated Kind, are more incident to young 


Horſes than thoſe who are advanc'd to their 


Prime; and to ſome more than others even in their Colt- 
age, Which, according to the beſt Authors, is, by reaſon 


the Blood of all young Animals is apt to be of unequal 


Fluidity, as not having been ſufficiently commuted by fre- 
quent Circulations thro' the Lungs; therefore it will be 


the more ready, upon any Change, either to ee or 
at leaſt, to put on the Appearances of Putrefa 


proper Phyſick; for when the Blood is once put into a 


more than ordinary Motion, while in this unactive State, 
any one muſt then eafily conceive what great Diſorder 


muſt needs happen to that Animal. 1 
Cold taken abroad in the Night, or in unwholſome 


foggy Weather, (when a Horſe has been us'd to warm 


and delicate Keeping) will, by ſtopping the Paſſages of 
Perſpiration, bring on ſuch a Fever, eſpecially where there 
is a groſs Habit; for in ſuch a Caſe the Blood cannot 
be ſo ſuddenly rarefy'd, as to. conſtitute one of a more 
ſimple Kind; and the ſame may happen from ſeveral 
other Cauſes, which I ſhall not detain the Reader with 

- at peelent, 7 5 TY 


Notice of any one that comes near him, his Body ſhakes 


and quivers, and he reels as he offers to walk ; and this pro- 
cceds from a Paucity or Oppreſſion of the animal Spirits. 


wo ion. And 
as the Appetites of young Horſes are ſtrong and vigorous, 
they are apt to over-gorge themſelves, and oftentimes too 
with unwholſome Food, begetting Crudities in the Sto- 
mach, by which means the Chyle is contaminated, and 
the Blood, for the moſt part, render'd more groſs and viſcid. 
This alone is ſufficient to bring on a putrid Fever; but 
more eſpecially if a Horſe happens to be put to violent 
Labour, or hard Riding, before his Body 1s proper for 


it, either by moderate Feeding, moderate Exerciſe, or 


The Signs are thoſe which it has in com- 
The Signs, mon with all other Fevers, to wit, inordi- 
nate Heat, a Clammineſs and Parchedneſs 
in the Mouth, a Heaving and Beating of the Flanks; 
but this is not regular, as in a fimple Fever, but is 
ſometimes more, ſometimes leſs, according as the Fever is 
more or leſs upon him; and whereas in a ſimple legitimate 
Fever, a Horſe is watchful and reſtleſs, in this he is, for 
the moſt part, unacti ve and dull, hangs his Head, takes no 
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CnAp. VIII, Of a putrid Feuer. 37 
In order to the Cure, the ſame Evacuations The Cure ef 4 
are to be made as is ufual in a continued Fe- Putrid Fever. 
ver, vis. Blooding, and Purging by Clyſters; r 
for as in a ſimple Fever the Blood may be render d more 
thick by leſſening the Quantity thereof; ſo in a putrid 
Fever alſo the Blood becomes more attenuated and thin, by 
having more Room given it in the Veſſels, whereby its 
Motion becomes alſo more uniform; ſo that ſomewhat 
muſt of conſequence be abated from the Diſtemper; but 
yet as it is groſs and viſcid for the moſt part, it will be apt 
to require more frequent and repeated Circulations, than, 
perhaps, can be be wan without waſting and deſtroying 
the Body, to bring it into ſuch an equable Mixture, as is 
neceſſary to Health; and therefore beſides theſe Univer- 
ſals, ſuch Things ought alſo to be adminiſter'd, as may 
conduce to the attenuating the Blood, and help to bring 
it to ſuch a Texture and Make, as will render it fit to 
paſs equally into all its proper Channels, and from thence 
to have its morbifick Matter thrown off in ſuch Propor- 
tions, and by ſuch Secretions, as are moſt agreeable to 
oe i i oe ee D 
For which Purpoſe all ſuch Things as promote the Diſ- 
charges by Sweat and Urine are very proper ; and therefore 
when a Horſe labours under this Fever, purify'd Nitre or 
Sal Prunelle ſhould be diffolv'd in his Water, or that ſo 
much recommended by the Sieur de Solleyſell, which he 
calls a 27 9 may be given him to drink, vis. 
Put a Quart of Water, with two Ounces of Salt of 
+ Tartar, in a Brazen Pot, with a Cover, and ſet it over 
* the Fire till the Salt be diffolv'd, then pour the Water 
into a Pail, and after the ſame manner diffolve an Qunce 
of Fal Armoniack beaten to Powder in another Quart 
of Water; mix this laſt Solution with the former, and 
fill wp the Pail with common Water; and if your Horſe 
* refuſe to drink it, add a little Barley-flower, to qualify 
the unpleaſant Taſte. This will not only help to allay 
the exceſſive Heat, but contribute to promote both Sweat 
and Urine, „ „ EAT BESOER 
But if there be Signs of Concoction, which may be 
diſcover'd by an Increaſe of the Fever, and by a Cloud or 
Sediment in his Urine, which may be preſerv'd in a glad 
Pan for that purpoſe ; then the following Cordial may be 


given him, : —_ 
5 L 3 Take 


40 


Take of the diſtill'd Waters of Carduus, Scabious, and 
* Marigolds, three Pints; or inſtead of them, the ſame 


„Quantity of Milk- water, which may be had of an Apo- 


7 thecary, and will anſwer the End as well; diſſolve in 


cc 


ſweat plentifully, let him have a Draught of warm Wa 
eiter with a {mall Mixture of White-wine in it“. 


During the whole Courſe of the Fever, a Horſe ought 
to be well rubb'd, that the Paſſages of Perſpiration my 


be kept as free and open as poſſible : and that the Blooc 5 


which is apt to languiſh in the ſmall Veſſ:ls towards the 
Skin, may be forwarded, Care ought alſo to be taken of 
bis Mouth, to keep it clean and moiſt, according to the 


Method already laid down, 


And becauſe a Horſe cannot vomit by convulſive Throws, 


as ſome other Animals, yet as Vomiting is proper, not on- 


ly in this, but in moſt or all complicated Fevers, thoſe 
Helps which the Practice of experienc'd Farriers have ſub- 


ſtituted may be made uſe of; and therefore half an Ounce 


of Aa Ferida,and the ſame Quantity of Savin, put up in 


= a Rag, may bety'd to his Bit, Pollipody of the Oak, green 


© 1 Horſe-radiſh, or any thing elſe that is of a 


ot and ungrateful Taſte, faſten'd to his Bit, will have 


the ſame Effect. This may be done for the Space of an 
Hour once a Day, eſpecially in the Beginning 1 the Fever, 


which will anſwer ſome of the Intentions of Vomiting. For 


by ſtraining to cough, vomit, and ſneeze, which happens 


on the Uſe of ſuch Things, the whole Body is actuated 
and ſhook, and thereby a great deal of Lentor may un- 
doubtedly be ſqueez d thro' the ſmalleſt Veſſels, which 


cannot but be a great Relief, and may often bring the 
Diſeaſe to a more ſpeedy Solution. But altho' chewing 
Balls, Ec. may be thus uſeful in a Fever, where there is a 


Lentor and Slowneſs of the Blood in the ſmall Arteries, 


yet they cannot be proper in a ſimple and legitimate Fever, 

_ notwithſtanding they have the Authority of Solleyſell to 
ſupport their Uſe; becauſe ſuch ſtraining may have a Ten- 
dency to ſtir the Blood too much, which is ſuppos'd to be 


in an overgreat Hurry already. 


Laſtly, If the Fever ends with a Defluxion of Rheum _ 
from the Mouth and Noſe, as is not very uncommon in 


ſuch Caſes; ** Bojl a handful of Red-roſe Lea ves in a 
„Quart of Water; and when the Decoction begins 1 
3 3 s cool, 


© it an Qunce of Mithridate, and give it in a Horn, after 
* which let him be well cloath'd; and when he begins to 
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ſtances, require the ſame Method of Cure. 


Cnr. IX; Of a peſtilential Fer. 35 


« cool, diffolve in it an Ounce of Diaſcordium, to be giv- 


en as a Drench. This, being repeated for two or three 


« Days ſucceſſively, will digeſt that Humour, and dry it 


05 up by Degrees. | 


Of peſiilential Feoers. 


S NDER this Title may be included all thoſe kinds of 


Fevers that have a high Degree of Malignity in them, 


and of ſuch are many of the Sicknefles peculiar to ſome 
Seaſons. But when they amount to a Plague or Murrain, 
the whole Maſs of Blood becomes {0 ſuddenly vitiated, 


that they generally prove mortal before any Helps can be 


given them, there being no time left for the due Operation 


of the common Means. | 


"Thoſe which are of the ordinary Kind The Cauſe of 
differ only in degree from other malignant Pefilential Re- 
Fevers, having in common with them the 99% 


ſame Lentor of Blood, and oftentimes proceed from the 
ſame Cauſes, as the can of unwholſome Food, but eſpe- 


cially ſuch Herbs as are of a cold, viſcid Nature, and are 
therefore apt to beget Crudities; or from the Exceſs of Ex- 


erciſe upon a full Body, and the like, which, in the Proceſs 


ef the Diſeaſe, brings on Symptoms that bear an Affinity to 
thoſe which are obſervable in the Plague. But when the 


Plague actually ſeizes Horſes, the Effects are ſo ſudden, that 


it can be attributed to no other Cauſe than ſome Diſtempe - 
rature in the Elements, or Infection from thoſe who are al- 
ready ſeiz'd with the Diſtemper; and whatever be the Na- 


ture of thoſe Infections, whether they proceed from corro- 
ſive Ferments, or from any other Cauſe, their Operations 


are ſo ſudden, that they ſeem to bring the Blood into an im- 


mediate, and almoſt univerſal Stagnation, which Effects 


may be accounted for in the ſame manner as is uſual in the 


Operation of Poyſons ; and, excepting in ſome few Circum- 


As for the Signs, they are not unlike thoſe The Signs. 
of putrid and malignantFevers,only that there 3 
is a great Stupidity, and, for the moſt part, a Swelling and 


from why gt of che Juices in thoſe ſmall Veſſels; an 
iſeaſe is TO TR, avaſt Quantity of Water 


Inflammation of the Kernels about the 'Throat, n 


when the 


runs 
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runs from the Eyes, and a yellowiſh Matter diſtils from the 
| Noſe, and ſometimes from the Mouth alſo, being ſome- 
times ropy and mix'd with Blood; the Eyes are likewiſe 
inflam'd, and a clammy Sweat hangs on his Ears 
Thee. As to the Cure, becauſe this Diſtemper, 
a * for the moſt part proves mortal, and that 
of a ſudden, proceeding from an over Diſtention of the 
ſmall Blood veſſels of the Brain, cauſing Apoplecticx 
Diſorders; therefore the Neck-vein muſt immediately be 
open'd, and ſoon after a Clyſter is to be adminiſter'd, and 
| ſuch an one as will be of ſome Efficacy, for which Purpoſe 
we tecommend the follow-iC ggg. 
« Take of Marſh-mallows two handfuls, Rue one 
« handtul, one bitter Apple, boil them in five Pints of _ 
Water to two Quarts; mix with the Decoction two 
© Ounces of the Powder, or Species call'd Hiera Picra, 
* with four Ounces of Oil, or Hog's-lard. 3 
Ihis may be once or twice repeated; but if the morbi- 
fick Matter happens to be caſt out by Impoſtumation upon 
any Part that 1s ſafe, the Uſe of Clyſters may then be laid 
aſide, unleſs the Oppreſſion and the other bad Symptoms 
continue, and that there are not to be ſeen in the Horſe's 
Piſs the Appearances of a Change and Solution of the 
Diſeaſe; in this Caſe milder Glyſters, ſuch as may be made 
of Broth, or Water-gruel, with three or four Ounces of 
common Treacle, may be of no ſmall Service, as they will 
be the Means to leſſen that Oppreſſion. Pn he iT 
But beſides theſe Evacuations, there muſt be a conſtant 
Uſe of Internal (tor ſuch are very much requir'd in all pe- 
4Y ſtilential Diſeaſes) and for this Intention the moſt powerful 
| Counter-poiſons are efteem'd the moſt proper, ſuch as 
 Penice-Treacle, Mithridate, London-Treacle, Pills or 
Powders made of the Roots of Gentian, white Dittany, 
Biſtort, Tormentil, Virginia Snake-Root, Zedoary, Con- 
trayerva, and the like; but thoſe things not being always 
in readineſs, I ſhall therefore take another Opportunity to 
give ſome Directions concerning their Preparation; and 
therefore we ſhall in the mean while content ourſelves with 
ſuch things as may be had at any Time. „ 
„Take the diſtill'd Waters of Carduus, Queen of the 
Meadows, Water Germander and Marigolds, of each a 
« Quart; cr inſtead of the diſtill'd Waters, take a large 
„ handfulof each of the'e, infuſe them in four Quarts ot 
„ boiling Water, Give your Horſe two Pints of * 
e 1 eee eee 
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Chr. IX. Of a peſtilential Fever, 41 
4 fuſion every Day, with half an Ounce of YVenice-T reacle, 
« or Mithridate diſſolved in each Pint; if you add cam 


phorated Spirits of Wine, it will be yet more efficacious, 
which may be done in the Manner following. 


* 


« Take Spirit of Wine recti fy'd, or French Brandy, half 


40 6 


a Pint, diſſolve in it two Drams of Camphire, let two 
« or three Spoonfuls of it be mix'd with each Doſe of the 
« Cordial-Infuſion, and it will be a great Means to over- 
come the Malignity of the Diſtemper.” 


The ſick Horſe muſt be kept in warm Clothing, and his 
Body often rubb'd ; but if the Diſtemper proceeds from In- 
fection, the Sound ought to be remov'd from the Unſound, 

and the Stable perfum'd, by burning Pitch, Frankincenſe, 


Olibanum, Green-Juniper-Wood, and the. like. 


If the Diſtemper goes off like the Glanders, by a Diſ- 
charge of ſtinking corrupt Matter from the Noſe, as is not 
uncommon in ſuch Caſes, Diaſcordium diflolv'd in a De- 
coction, or Infuſion of Red-roſe Leaves, as in the preced- 
ing Chapter, may be given him for ſeveral Days; the like 


may be done in Caſes of any Impoſtumation. 


I ſhall put an end to this Chapter, by in- A Medicine of 15 
ſerting a Medicine of the Sieur 4e Solleyſell, the Sieur de 


which he recommends in peſtilential Fevers, Solleyſell. 


and with which that Author perform'da con- 5 
ſiderable Number of Cures in Germany, where there hap- 
pen'd to be a great Mortality among the Horſes in that 
-: Country, - The Medicine was this. 5 

Take Treacle not above three Months old, and Aloes 
Hepatica in Powder, of each an Ounce, ConfeRion of 
« Hyacinth and Alkermes without Musk or Ambe 


2 


of each half an Ounce, diſſolve them in a Decoction of 
Scabious, Carduus Benedictus, and Speedwel, of each a 
large handful. The ſaid Author obſerves, that the di- 
ſtilled Waters of thoſe Herbs were more effectual than the 
Decoction; but that might be accidental: For he muſt have 
had a vaſt many Inſtances before he could be ſure of their 
different Efficacy. But we ſhall proceed to his Method, be- 
cauſe it is better than What we have hitherto met with in 


any ber, or known practiſed by any of our Parriers. 


he next and the following Day after this Medicine was 
exhibited, he injected Clyſt ers; and if the Violence of the 
Diſtemper was not abated, the Remedy was again repeated 
only with half the Quantity of the Treacle, Aloes, and Con- 
fections; but the Quantity of the Decoction was the ſame, 
5 VVV 
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This he affirms to have cured all the Horſes to which it 
was given. I {ſhall here obſerve, that the chief Efficacy 
this Medicine can have againſt the Plague, lies in the De- 
coction and Treacle, the Confections of Alkermes and Hy- 
acinth being very coſtly ; and yet the one will ſcarcely be 
found to exce] our common Syrup of Clove:gilly- flowers; 
and as the other is chiefly proper in a Lax of Looſeneſs, 
it may perhaps have check'd the Operation of the Aloes, 
and chang'd it into an Alterative, which may {till be better 
done by a due Mixture of Salt of Tartar, RE ogy 


CHAP. X. 
Of a Heldick Peer. 


ro. the abovemention'd Author has taken no Notice 


of this ſort of Fever in his Treatiſe of Diſeaſes, yet as 


moſt other Writers have given it a Place in their Perform- 
ances, and likewiſe fince it is a Diſtem per that is not un- 
common in our Iſlands, where Horſes are not ſo well us'd 
as in France, we have therefore in like manner given it a 
JJ. T TID AIDES. 
A Hectick Fever is very often accompany'd with an in- 
ternal Ulcer in the Lungs, or ſometimes with an Infirmity 
in the Liver, and then it is often attended with the Yellows 
or Jaundice; but there being little or no Hopes of reco- 
very in either of theſe Caſes, we ſhall conſider it only as 
the Effect of ſome other Diſeaſe, where the ſolid Parts are 
wore ee, 2 WWW 
wt I be Cauſe is from Weakneſs firſt brought 
13 on the Body of a Horſe by ſome Miſtaansge⸗ 
©» ment; as bad Keeping, or other hard Uſage; 
or it is often the Effects of ſome previous Sickneſs, which 
has gone off by ſome imperfect Cri/is, or by the Exceſs or 
Suppreſſion of ſome uſual Evacuation. But there is nothing 
contributes more to bring on Hectick Diſorders than an un- 
ſkilful and injudicious Uſe of Phyſick; for by this means 
many Horſes, from a Preſumption of carrying off foul Hu- 
mours, have their vital Spirits ſo e as to be inſuffi- 
cient to anſwer the common and uſual Functions of Life. 
| The gien And from hence the Signs of this Diſtem- 
peer are manifeſt: for tho there are many of 


the common Symptoms of a legitimate Fever accompanying 
1 8 this, 
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Z this, as Heat, Dryneſs of the Mouth and Tongue, and few 
or no Intermiſſions of the Diſeaſe, excepting after. Feed- | 
ing, that the Fever is a little more rais'd, and the Spirits 
more active than at other times; yet the leaſt Exerciſe brings 
them again to their dejected State, and the Horſe is ſcarcely 
able to move, but looks tir'd and jaded, as if he had under- 
gone ſome violent Exerciſe ; his Fleſh becomes flabby, and 
while he ſtands in the Stable, he breaks out into frequent 
and repeated ſweats, which till add to the Decays of Na- 
ture, and conſequently adminiſter to this ſharp and lingring 
Fever. If the Diſeaſe be accompany'd with an internal Ul- 
cer of any kind whatſoever, it may be diſtinguiſhed by its 
Extremes; for wherever there is an internal Ulcer, it will 
be ſometimes choaked up by Inflammation; and until afreſh 
Diſcharge be made, or that the Blood by a more free and 
eaſy Perſpiration has room to diſperſe it ſelf into its proper 
Channels, the Horſe will diſcover the Signs of violent Pain 
in ſome particular Part with a more than ordinary Augmen- 
tation of the Fever. But of this more particularly in ano- 
ther Place; for here we ſuppoſe the inward Part, if at all, 
„ iich de but i Retr oY 
The Cure conſiſts in a due Adminiſtration The Cure. 
of all thoſe things that are proper to recover 
Nature; and whatever does that, will by degrees remove 
the Diſtemper; and it muſt therefore be a very good Token 
of Recovery, when a Horſe improves and mends upon an 
Augmentation of his Feeding; whereas the contrary will 
always be of bad Prognoſtication. „„ 
But what is more particularly to be done in this Caſe, 
conſiſts, firſt of all, in the diſpenſing of ſuch things as are 
proper to abate the Heat and feveriſh Symptoms; for which 
purpoſe Recourſe may be had in thoſe Helps, which have 
already been given for the Removal of a {imple and legiti- 
mate Fever, only with this Caution: That Bleeding is nut 
altogether ſafe, but when there is a Suſpicion of Pain and 
Inflammation in the Lungs, or other internal Parts, which 
is diſcoverable by an Oppreſſion, and unuſual heaving of 
the Flanks, £c. Neither are Clyſters profitable here, but 
will rather prove hurtful, unleſs when the Symptoms are 
increas'd by an overgreat Coſti veneſs; and in ſuch a Caſe 
thoſe of the moſt eaſy and mild Operation are only to be 
exhibited --- 5 e 
_ Secondly, Becauſe Reſtora tives are proper in Hectick 
Diſeaſes, theſe ſhould be ſo contriv'd, as to come, as much 
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as poſſible, into the Diet of a Horſe ; and for that Reaſon 
_ Mallows, Mercury, Agrimony, Melilot, Horehound, and 
the like, or ſuch others of the ſame Kind as are not of a 
nauſeous Taſte and Smell, may be mixed with his Hay, 
at leaſt upon Trial, becauſe ſome Horſes will eat thoſe 
things. The Powder of Diapenre, which is ſufficiently 
in the Acquaintance of all Farriers, may be very profitably 
given in this Caſe; not ſimply, as it is a Reſtorative, but 
as it contributes to ſtrengthen the Stomach, and helps Di- 
geſtion. And in fine, all peQtoral Balls, ſuch as ſhall de 
ordered in broken-winded, conſumptive Caſes, may alſo be 
_ Exhibited with Succeſs. His Corn ought to be given him 
only by Handfuls at a Time, but pretty often: And if Þ© 
the diſeaſed Horſe has been uſed to eat Bread, Loaves made | © 
of Barley and flour mix d together, will make up one 
convenient Part of Diet for him. As for his Drink, two 
or three good Handfuls of French-barley ſhould be boiled 
in it; for the Barley thus uſed makes a very good Reſto- 
rative, and helps to abate the Acrimony that is ſo conſtant 
& Concomutant of the see. 
Thirdly, Moderate Exerciſe is alſo very neceſſary, and 
therefore he ſhould be walked out gently every Day wien 
the Weather permits, and that may be increas'd according 
as he recovers Strength, % 8 "> 
And laſtly, his Cloathing ought not to heavy, nor his 
Dreſſing more than is uſual at other times; becauſe in al! 
ſuch Diſorders there is already too great a Propenſity to 
ſweat. : 4 TR, 


cn A. . 


Of Intermitting Feoers. | 


A LL Fevers are ſaid to intermit, that have any ſenfible 
I Space between the Paroxiſms, or the Fits free from 
the Diſeaſe ; and therefore under this Title are included 
Quotidiaus, vis. thoſe which return once, or oftner, every 
Day: Tertians, thoſe that only return once every other 
Day; and Puartans, ſuch as ſeize a Horſe only every 
4 third Day: But theſe proceed from one and the ſame 
/ Cauſe, and admit of the ſame Method of Cure. 8 


Vor 


muſt be tranſmitte 


=_ Times, an 

= will be equal; becauſe 

1 Quantity of the common and uſual Food to be eat, and 

that there is the ſame Capacity of Digeſtion left in the 

Stomach; moreover, that all the common Diſcharges 

are the ſame, or near the ſame, in any given Space, vis. 
. a ws — 18 


* Cnar.XI. Of Intermitting Fevers. as 

5 Now all thoſe things that can any 12: be Canſe of © 
' weaken and deſtroy the natural Tone of the 

Stomach, may very readily bring on inter- Vers. 


intermitting 


mitting Fevers; and therefore they are often- 


by 


ried off, 


mities. V VU 
I be Signs are firſt a Coldneſs, with Trem- The Sigur. 
bling, accompanied with a Debility and Lax. 
| 2 which is ſucceeded by an extreme Heat and Drought, 
that ſuddenly terminates in a plentiful Sweat, and as ſoon as 
that is over, the Horſe will feed, and appear as if he was 
quite recover'd, until another Fit overtakes him. 
Rut in order to the Cure, it will be neceſſary to remem- 
ber that the Blood, in all intermitting Fevers, is render d 
thick and viſcid; and therefore to bring the. Diſtemper to 
a Solution, it is neceſſary that thoſe Viſtidities ſhould be 
broke, and this happens during the hot Fit, ſo that great 
deal of that Leutor is thrown off in Sweat; but becauſe 
the Stomach continues ſtill in its weak and debilitated Con- 
dition, there is therefore a conſtant Supply of freſh Viſci- _ 
dity communicated to the Blood, for which Reaſon the 
Di.iſeaſe returns. But if there be no Alteration in the Habit 
of the Body, the Diſeaſe will be apt to return at certain 
. Fi the Intervals oe the Paroxyſins, or Fits, 
W 


ile we ſuppoſe near the ſame 


times the Effect of ſome Fever, Surfeit, or Cold, taken in 
low marſhy Grounds which have never been clearly car- 
bar by their long Continuance have left a Debi- 
lity and Weakneſs behind them; the eating Herbs that are 
of a cold viſcid Nature, and which grow plentifully in 
ſome Seaſons, may alſo give Origin to intermitting Di- 
ſtempers. But nothing contributes more to the bringing 
on of ſuch Diſorders, than an unſkilful and frequent Uſe 
of Phyſick; for as the Stomach is uſually the firſt Scene of 
Action for all ſuch Things, it is eaſy enough to conceive 
ho the Tone of its Fibres may be relaxed or broke, ſo as 
to render it unfit to perform Digeſtion as it ought to do; 
0 and therefore as the Aliment is not ſufficiently comminuted 
in the Stomach, a great deal of its groſs and viſcid Parts 
I into the Maſs of Blood, and there- 

by retard its Motion in the ſmall Veſſels of the Extre- 


— ra as 6 
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- rote. >. 5 


| The Cure. 
much wore out by the Continuance of his Sickneſs, a mo- 


derate Quantity of Blood may be taken from the Neck- 
vein; bur this muſt be done with Diſcretion ;. for if the 


— 
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in 48 or 72 Hours (which conſtitutes the Intervals in Ter- 
tians and Quartans) therefore the Blood will probably in 
that time acquire a Degree of Viſcidity equal to what it 
had before the Beginning of that Space, that is, immediate- 
ly before the Solution of the preceeding Fit, and therefore 
another Fit will be apt to return at the ſame Diſtance of 

Time. But if any Alteration happens, whereby the Sto- 

mach may be render'd yet more weak; or e if a Food of 
harder Digeſtion than what is uſual happens to be eat in 


that time; or if the common Diſcharges happen to be 


more than ordinary obſtructed; or if a more than ordi- 
nary Quantity of the thinner Parts of the Blood be exhauſt- 
ed; then the Fits will, probably, return oftner, by reaſon 
the ſame Degree of Viſcidity will be ſooner ingendered in 


the Blood. But if between the Intervals the Stomach ga- 


thers more Strength, and the Blood becomes more attenua- 
ted and thin, whether thoſe Changes happen by the Uſe 
of proper Exerciſe, Diet, or Phyſick, then the Fit will 
not return at its uſual time, but, if at all, its Return will 
be later, for the Reaſons already alledg'd; and if the ſame 
Oeconomy of Diet and Phyſick be continued, the Blood 
muſt yet become more attenuated, and the Stomach will 
acquire its wonted Tone; fo that of Conſequence there 


will be no further Return of the Diſeaſe. 


Prom all which it is evident, that the Cure of intermit- 
tent Fevers conſiſts not in thoſe things that are neceſſary 

barely to remove the Fit, for that happens naturally by a2 
determin'd Increaſe of the Quantity of viſcid Blood, diſ- 
_ tending the {mall Veſſels, and an habitual Aptitude in the 


ſudorifick Pores to caſt off the Lentor by Sweat; but that 


Aptitude conſtitutes Part of the Diſeaſe, and is rather to be 
cur'd than encouraged; and therefore ſuch Medicaments 
are to be us'd as will be of Efficacy, not only to break 
thoſe Viſcidities which obſtruct the Capillaries and ſmall 
| Veſſels, but alſo to draw up the Solids into ſuch a Tenſi -- 
ty, and recover their Vigour to ſuch a Degree as is neceſ- FE 

ſary to prevent the Increaſe of ſuch Matter for the Time | 
to come; for it is by this laſt Intention that Digeſtion and 

a due Comminution of the Juices is to be perform'd. 
| HI [Therefore if a Horſe labouring under this 


Diſtemper be young, and has not been too 


Horſe 


ETAL) 


Ber 
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Horſe be old, much wore with the Diſtemper, it will 
do him more hurt than good. To 
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- Immediately after the Fit is over, give your Horſe an 


Ounce of the following Powder in red Wine and Water, 
and let the Doſe be repeated three or four times a Day, that 
if poſſible the Return of the Fit may be prevented. — 


« Take Gentian Root two Ounces, Camomile Flowers, 
% Galangal, Zedoary, of each one Ounce, Myrrh and 
Gum Guiacum, of each an Ounce and a half (or if he 


be a Horſe of ſmall Value, two Qunces of the Bark of 
Saſſafras, or an Ounce of Oil-bark, wy be ſubſtituted 


* in the Room of the Gum) make theſe into a fine 


Ii m TT OE N 
hut if there be a Tendency to a Lax or Looſeneſs, in 


ſuch a Caſe every Doſe of the Powder may be made up 


into a dry Paſte with Diaſcordium, given him either whole 


or difloly'd, in any convenient Liquor; for a Looſeneſs 


is above all things to be prevented, becauſe in all aguiſn 
eee hl it contributes to the Diminution of a Horſe's / 
Otten. e „„ 


I knew a Horſe once cur'd of an intermitting Diſtemper 


by repeated Doſes of e 60 we given in Ale; and an emi- 

nent Farrier told me he 
Agues, only with Juice of Rue given them in a Morning 

faſting; but the Efficacy of this Herb ſeems to be more a- 


1ad cur'd two or three Horſes of 


dapted to Diſeaſes of greater Malignity; as for the Dia- 


pente, it is compos'd of the Powders of the Roots Gentian, 
Naben Myrrh, Bay-berries, Shavings of Harts-horn, 
or Ivory, of each an equal Quantity. Theſe Ingredients 


(the Harts-horn only excepted) are the ſame with thoſe of 


the Hlectuarium Diateſſeron of the London Diſpenſato- 
ry, which claims a very ancient Father in Phyſick for its 


Author, and are not improper in the intermitting Diſeaſes 
of Horſes, eſpecially when there are Things of more Effi- 


cacy joined with them. 


But fince the Virtues of the Jeſuits-bark are ſufficiently 


known, and its Effects manifeſt in the Cure of thoſe Di- 
ſtempers in humane Bodies, it may, no doubt, be given 
with good Succeſs to Horſes, as the Oeconomy of both is 
in many Reſpects the ſame; and I am the more ready to 


introduce this Medicine into the Farriers Practice, becauſe 
knew it given with Succeſs to a fine young Horſe, that 


was ſo much addicted to ſweating, that he became ver 


weak, and his Fleſh grew exceeding flabby ; and indeed 
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it cannot but do ſingular Service in all Caſes where th® | 
Stomach is weak, and the ſolid Parts relax'd; and I am s. 


of Opinion, had the Virtues of this celebrated Drug been 
known in the Sieur de Solleyſell's Time, he had, with- 
out doubt, given it a Place in many of his Cures, and 
would ha ve Band its Uſe preferable to that of the Liver 
of Antimony, in moſt of the ſame Intentions where that 
JJ 
No as the moſt ſimple Preparations of the Bark, for 
the moſt part, prove more efficacious than thoſe that ha ve 
more Time and Labour beſtow'd on them, it may be the 
better comply'd with; and therefore if the ſick Horſe be of 
any Value or Service, and has got ſuch a Fever as we are 
no treating of, take a quarter of a Pound of this Drug 
made into a fine Powder, and divide it into fix Papers, for 
ſo many Doſes. Give one, as ſoon as the Fit is quite gone 
off, in any common Liquid that is not purgative ; and let 
two more be repeated in the Space of twelve Hours, and a 
fourth two Hours before the Return of the next Fit. And 
if the Fit returns but once in two Days, then the Bark may 
be repeated in the ſame manner the Day following; but if 
there is no Return of the Fit at its uſual time, three or four 
| Doſes more will go nigh to make a Cure. If a Looſeneſs Rt 
happens, it may be given in Diaſcordium, as the Powder 
above preſcrib'd, until ſuch time as that 8 goes off, 
becauſe during the Looſeneſs, the Medicine loſes much of 
its Efficacy, as alſo if it be given in time of the Fit. i 
And becauſe every thing is ore inthis Caſe, that may 
any wiſe contribute to forward the Circulation of the Blood 
in the Capillaries and ſmall Veſſels, therefore a chewing 
Ball ought to be ty'd to his Bit, for an Hour, or half an 
Hour, every 2 excepting when the Fit is upon him; 
and he will, doubtleſs, recover much the ſooner, if he be 
rid out gently for two Hours every Day, there being nothing 
that contributes more to invigorate the Stomach, oy 1 
ſtrengthen all the ſolid Parts, than a moderate and conti- 
oo d nh iern nee 
His Oats ſhould be clean and nouriſhing ; and though he 
ſhould have but little Feeding ata Time, yet that ſhould be 
often; and if he has been accuſtom'd to Bread, the fineſt 
will agree with him, but nothing that is harſh and ſcouring, 
Good rubbing will be of Service to him, eſpecially when 
the Diſtemper begins to wear off, becauſe that alſo Grows a 
Horſe in a ſort of moderate Exerciſe; but if he be empty, 
IE 


C0’᷑́fP GAP IN 


Denomination. _ 


immoderate Feeding, but eſpecially _ Surfeitr, 
unwholeſome Provinder, from Cold, or bard Riding, ©c. 


Time, occafion Lameneſs, and many other Diſorders. 


rom any Diſpoſition of the Air and Climate; it is very 


to be cur'd, as their Cauſe is the moſt ſimple; whereas 
XX cated Cauſes, are often the Effects of Chronick Diſtem- 


times prove incurable. 


what more narrowly into that kind of Surfeits which pro- 


that is neceſſary concerning Surfeits will be the more in- 


W ſpeaking conſtitutes a Surfeit. 


* 


1 the Maſs of lood, that a 


4 * Tie 


p * 


the Blo 
iſtended and full, inſomuch = the ſuperfluous Moiſture 


% 
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or was but newly reliev'd of his Fit, in that Caſe he ought 


4 PEcauie this is a Term frequently us'd among Farriers, 
D and all Sorts of People, to fignify a Diſeaſe, we have 
thought convenient to conclude this Diſcourſe of Fevers 
with a ſhort Account of thoſe Diſorders that go under that 
By a Gurfeit is principally underſtood all hat is gene- 
ſuch Maladies as proceed from exceſſive and rally meant by 


whereby the Horſe comes to forſake his Food, grows lean, 
and ſometimes will be infeſted with hard Swellings, which, 
if they happen to fall upon the Joints, will, in Proceſs of 


| Now whatever be the original Cauſe of Surfeits, whether 
ney proceed from Cold, Exceſs of Feeding, or Labour, 
or 


= certain, that what goes under the Notion of Surfeits, is no 
other than that which follows the imperfe& Solution of 
any Diſeaſe; but thoſe which proceed only from a Glut 
of Provinder, and the like, being the moſt ſimple, areealy 
*X thoſe on the other hand, proceeding from more compli- 
pers, and therefore muſt be hard and difficult, and often- 
But this will be better underſtood, if we examine ſome- 
ceeds from Feeding; for by the Knowledge thereof, all 
0 Jo; as it is that alone which truly and properly 


8 * 
* ——— —Löé—— 


We are then to ſuppoſe, that while the 4 Surfeit dew. . 

Stomach is conſtantly receiving Food, and ſcrib t. 

as conſtantly tranſmitting freſh Supplies of Chyle to 
Fi od. beſſels muſt become 


cannot 
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cannot be carried off through the Pores of the Extremities 


in ſuch Quantity as is neceſſary, by reaſon that theſe Pores 
are not of ſufficient Capacity and Magnitude, that is to ſay, 
they are not wide enough to give vent to ſo much Matter; 
and therefore the Diſtention of the Veſſels will ſtill be more 
Increaſed; and as the groſſer Excrements mult alſo be aug- 
mented from the conſtant Supplies of Food, the Guts muſt 
thereby receive more than can be diſcharg'd in the uſual and 

natural Way; but this will be eaſily apprehended by any one 
who conſiders the flow Progreſs of the Dung in the inteſti- 
nal Tube, which is of a very great length from the Stomach 


to the Fundament, and is wound up into many Circumvo- 
lutions and Turnings, as is viſible when the Belly of wt | 


Creature is laid open; and therefore when the firſt Pa 
| ſages, and likewiſe all the Blood-veflels, are thus cram'd, 


a Fever muſt be created; but becauſe the Oppreſſion is fo | 
very great, that Nature cannot ſupport it long before ſhe 


_ diſcharges herſelf of the Burden; therefore wherever the 


5 Nifus, or Impetus, is moſt, there ſhe breaks forth ſometimes | 
like a Flood, and if that happen to be in Sweat, the ſudori- | 


fick Pores are open, and ſtretch'd to ſuch a Degree, that the 
Diſtem 51 


but if the Solution happen not to be univerſal, though the 


Fever be in a manner abated and quite gone, yet becauſe 

the internal Glands, but particularly thoſe of the Guts, for this 

is moſt to our preſent Purpoſe, are not at all, or atleaſt ſuſ- 
d, therefore the harden'd Excrements are no 


ficiently open 
ways looſen'd from their Adheſions, but continue faſtned by 


a ſort of glutinous and viſcid Matter to the Sides of that 


Canal. But while the Dung is in this manner pent up, it 


ingenders a more than ordinary Degree of Putrefaction, and 


its Acrimony and Sharpneſs becomes a Stimulus to the Guts, 


and by its Vellication occaſions a more than ordinary Quan- 


tity of Tigger to be drain'd from the inteſtinal Glands, 
neſs, and arediſcharg'd in a very great 


the Dung, the Blood is thereby put into a brisker Motion, 
by which it dilates it ſelf, and flows with more Eaſe, and in 
greater Quantity, into the ſmall Veſſels towards theExtremi- 
ties of the Skin, ſo that if its Texture be thin and moveable, 

it will either cauſe an Hemorrhage at the Mouth or — 


will be quite ſolv'd, and all the other Paſſages 
made glib and eaſy, ſo that the Excretions of another Kind 
begin all to looſen and fall off through their proper Ducts; 


ſo that the Excrements are at length caſt forth by a Looſe - 
Quantity; and now* 
Nature being more at Liberty by a plentiful Diſcharge of 


+0 


5 


= continued and hard Labour, 


2 
N 


by a Diſtraction of the ſmall Fibres, or will otherwiſe break 


lent Exerciſe that has not been 5 
which proceed from ſome ſlight Diſorder ariſing from thence. 
” But if the ſame outward 8 mptom, or rather Symptoms, | 


out in little Puſtules among the Hair, which will alſo he ac- 


companied with Sweat; and then the Diſeaſe will prabably 
come to a ſpeedy Iſſue; but if the Blood has acquir da more 
than ordinary Viſcidity, during the Lentor and Continuance 


of the Dung in the Guts, which is moſt likely, and what 
uſually happens in ſuch Caſes; it will then be apt to ſtagnate 


in ſome places more than others, and caſt off the Remainder 
of the Diſeaſe in Boils and Swellings, ſuch as we often obC- 
erde aer ret „ 
We may therefore determine all ſuch Tu- Ts wher man- 
mours, or other Excreſcences, as are the Ef- ner Surfeitt are 
feects of an over Plenitude and Fulneſs, to be, be diftin- 


4 


properly ſpeaking, what belongs to a Surfeit; guiſh'd. 


and when the like Symptoms 25 from the imperfect 
Diſcharges of any Cold, where 
tion have been ſuddenly obſtructed, they then bear a near 


y the Paſſages of Perſpira- 


Affinity to the former, as a Lentor of the Bowels is often- 
times previous, or, at leaſt, a Concomitant of ſuch a Cold. 


And if ſuch Swell ings be the Reſult of a putrid or malig- 
nant Fever, that has not been of long Continuance before 

the Diſeaſe was brought to a Solution, tho' theſe may un- 

doubtedly be worſe tban the other, yet they only differ in 
| . and require the ſame Method of Cure. And with 
theie ma 


y be claſs'd all ſuch as wot gs Ae kind of — 5 
ong Continuance, and 


having the ſame outward Penne proceed from long 
y which the Machine is, as it 
were, broke and quite diſcover d; or if they be the Effects 


= ot heQtick or intermittent Fevers, or any other internal Ma- 
lady, that has been of ſuch Duration as to waſte and decay 

== the Body, and pervert the natural Juices, they are in this 

= Caſe not to be deem'd Surfeits, or the immediate Effect of 


Surfeits, but to be look d upon as what will conſtitute Ul- 


cers of the worſe kind. But as we have allotted a particular 
Place for the Cure of all ſorts of Tumours and Ulcers, 
which the Reader may conſult at his Leiſure, weſhall there- 
fore in this Place take Notice of Surfeits, and the Accidents 


that are more eſpecially peculiar to them. 
When the Farrier obſerves a Horſe to be The Cure. 


ſurfeited, and under a heavy Oppreſſion from 


the want 


: 


of the common and uſual Diſcharges, be ought, 
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Morning, and the Horſe 


if after all this 
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in the firſt, Place, to take Blood from the Neck Vein, and 
after raking him with his Hand, give him an emollient 
_ Clyſter,” with a larger than ordinary Quantity of Oil or 
Hog's-Lard in it, the better to lubricate the Paſſages; 
after which, if he has no Fever, or, at leaſt, but a ſlight 
one, he may give him the following purging Nrench. 


Take of Sena one Ounce, Sweet-Fennel-Seeds, Co- 


obſerw'd, and afterwards it never fails to operate to Ex- 


* 


s xiander, or Caraway-Seeds, of either half an Ounce, Salt 
of Tartar one Dram, infuſe them in a Quart of boiling 
Water, paſs the Infuſion through a Sieve, or pour it off 
by Inclination, and when it is cold, add to it an Ounce 

of the Powder of Jalap.” This muſt be given in the 
oi faſting for the Space of four 

Hours before and after it; and as ſoon as his Drench begins 
to work, he muſt be walk'd gently, till the moſt of its Ope- 

ration is over: His Water ſhould be warm, and ſtrew'd with 

Oatmeal or Barley Flower, and nothing ſhould be given 

4 Coutimm a- bim that is cold. And here I cannot but 

 gaingficoldWa- take Notice of a ridiculous Cuſtom that has 
ter whena' of late been practiſed both among Farriers and 

Horſe has taken Grooms; and that is, giving a Horſe his Belly 


| purging full of cold Water, to promote the Operation 
 Drench. of purging Phyſick ; the Effect of this muſt 
be by creating Cohick Diſorders in the Guts, as I have often 


ceſs; but if Horſes of Strength and wh er, ſcarcely 


overcome ſuch Shocks, it muſt go very 


urther about it, but return where we left of 
The Day after the Phyſick, chewing Balls are to be us'd 


ard with thoſe 
that are weak and infirm, all which is demonſtrable ; but 
I ſhould think common Reaſon ſufficient to diſſuade Peo- 

pie from ſuch palpable Folly, therefore we ſhall ſay nothing 


for an Hour in the Morning, and then he ought to be rid 
out for Air and Exerciſe, and at his Return he may be per- 
mitted to eat a few boil'd Oats with Bran, his Water ſnould 
be warm all that Day, becauſe the Effects of the Phyſick 
may not be quite wore off; and the Day following his 
Phuyſick may be repeated, with an Addition of two Drams 


1 


of Diagridium, provewe he be a Horſe of Strength. But 


* 


Nature 


e breaks out into Boils, and inflamd 
Swellinge, which, as has been obſerv'd, happen, for the 
moſt part, after an imperfect Solution, then the Uſe of 
urging muſt be laid aſide, unleſs he turn very coſtive, and 


in that Caſe mild Glifters may be injected; and becauſe 


% # PF rc 
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Nature muſt always be aſſiſted in her own way, therefore 


let him have Plenty of warm Water, firew'd with Oat- 


meal, and acidulated with Sal Prunellæ, purify's Nitre, 


or the like, to promote Urine, and to dilute and ripen the 

Humours; and if he be a Horſe of Value, he may have a 

Pint of Milk water, with half a Pint of Treacle-water, 
given him, and repeated the Day following; but this is 


more eſpecially to be comply'd with, if the Tumours be 


the Reſult of a putrid and malignant Fever; for in this, 

and all other ſuch Caſes, if any Evacuation be made other- 

wiſe than by ſuch Things as are Popes to excite a gentle 
Breathing through the Pores, an 


promote the Secretions 
by Urine, &c. Nature will be very apt to alter her Courſe 
into that which is not ſo agreeable to her; ſo that not 


being able to make a full Diſcharge, the Relicks of the 
| Diſeaſe will be ſtill left behind; and thoſe Things that are 


made uſe of with an Eye to aſſiſt her, will, probably, in- 


ſtead of that, weaken her yet more; and it is from ſuch 
_ contradictory Methods that ſo many Horſes loſe their Ap- 
5 you or if they be able to eat plentifull they notwith 


anding look lean and jaded, and are unable to do propor- 


tionable Service; and it is from ſuch Miſmanagement that 


the Mange, Farcin, Lameneſs, Blindneſs, and the whole 
Train of chronical Diſeaſes, very often take their Origin, 


e e e e cor 
Ob the Diſeaſes of the Had. 


W E find in Books ſeveral Diſeaſes rank'd Gezeral Obfſcr- 


under this Title, that are ſeldom met vation, con- 


with in the Farrier's Practice, at leaſt, not di- cerning Diſe 
| ſtinguiſh'd,unleſs it happens that ſome honeſt % of the. 


well meaning Perſon may take it upon truſt, Hf. 
| from thoſe Signs which have been attributed to them b 
his favourite Author, But yet itis very certain,that a Horte 


is often ſubject to Diſeaſes, which in a mare eſpecial man- 
ner affect that Part; and if his Food was not more ſimple 


and agreeable to Nature, he would undoubtedly be more 


tion of his Head, which muſt occaſion a greater Influx 


5 to ſuch Diſeaſes than Man, becauſe of the prone 
Po 


of Blood into the Brain, and alſo furward it upon the 


19 
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Markham has in his Catalogue enumerated all thoſe Diſ- 
eaſes that are peculiar to Man, but in Horſes they are very 
hard to be diſtinguiſh'd, becauſe of the Similitude of the 
common Symptoms; neither has the $7eur de Solleyſeli 

= mended the Matter very much; having confuſedly ſcatter'd 
1 them here and there in his Writings, excepting only that 
he has claſſed ſome together which were the Concomitants Fe 
of a great Sickneſs that happen d in France and Germany > 
in his Time; but theſe were improperly term'd Diſeaſes ß 
the Head, being only the Attendants of that Sickneſs. e 
| ſhall therefore go on a little more methodically in explain- . 
ing thoſe Diſorders, as they ſeem moſt agreeable to the 
State and Condition of that Animal; and that we may 0 
avoid all uſeleſs Diviſions, we ſhall take them in the Me-. 
thod which ſeems to be the moſt natur. . 


c HA p. xv. 
be Head acb. 


*T HIS has had a particular Place among the Diſeaſes of 
1 the Head, both by the Phyſicians and Farriers in all 
Ages; the laſt have made no Diſtinction, but the Phyſi- 
cians have diſtinguiſhed between a Head-ach, which they 
term Hiapathick, as it proceeds from a Cauſe without 
the Blood- veſſels, and that which they call Sympathetick, 
being the Concomitant of ſome other Diſeaſe: But our 
Buſineſs here is only with the firſt Kind, fince the other 
is but a Symptom, which muſt of Courſe wear off with 
the Diſeaſe to which it belongs. — © 
As to the Cauſe, it is believed to proceed from a Di- 
traction of the Fibres of ſome Blood-veſſels in the Brain 
or Membranes thereof, occafion'd by ſome of the ſmalleſt 
Particles of the rum bring ſtruck into the Pores or Inter- 
ſtices ot the ſaid Veſſels, by the frequent Occurſions of the 
| The Signs are, according to Markham, the hanging 
1 own of te Horſe's Head and Ears, droppin of -his Urine, 
= Dimneſs of Sight, ſwoln wateriſh Eyes: But theſe are 
_——_ common to divers other Diſeaſes; and I am truly of Opi- 
nion, ſuch aHead-ach cannot beeafily diſtinguiſhed in brute 
Creatures, that want the Faculty of Speech, and therefore 
cannot declare their Infirmities: But however, if a ** 


F 
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Pri vation of Senſe and 
and languid one in the Heart and Breaſt; and this pro- 
ceeds either from a Cauſe without the Veſſels, viz. when 


ſively upon the differ arts o Retina, an Object that 
is a roll will here appear aa it was turning round ; 


Curr, XV. Of the Sauer or Staggers: 55 


has ſuch Symptoms without a Fever; and if it be obſerv d 


that he often puts his Head againſt the Stall or Manger, 


it will be very proper to have Recourſe to ſome Remedy; 


for which Purpoſe we recommend Blooding, Purging, and 


Rowling, as alſo the Uſe of chewing Balls, Sc. 


[ 1 H A DAY. 
1 Of the Stavers or Staggers. I | 


3 


n : : 


temper, it will be neceſſary firſt of all to 


1 order to the Knowledge of this Dif. 4poplexy. 


enquire into the Nature of an Apoplexy and V ertigo, foo 
without ſome Infight into theſe, the other can never be 


rightly underſtood. ee EO Ep AS ac BY 
Firſt then, as to an Apoplexy, that is uſually defin'd a 
otion, excepting only a weak 


» 
* 


the Blood or any other Fluid happens to break out of ſome 
Veſſel within the Brain, or when there happens to be pre- 
ternatural Bones or Tumours, bred and contain'd within 


the Skull, or any other extraneous Matter that may in any 


ſort preſs upon the ſoft Subſtance of the Brain cauſing 


thoſe deadly Diſorders. But this is a Species that is in- 
curable, and for the moſt part ſeizes ſuddenly, without 


any foregoing Tokens and Warnings; but the other pro- 
ceeds from ſame Cauſe within the Veſſels, whereby the Ar- 
teries, which are woven into the Pia Mater, or innermoſt 
Membrane of the Brain, or that Part of it Which involves 


the Trunk of all the Nerves, becomes over-much extended; 


ſo that by the Preſſure of theſe Veſſels upon them, Senſa- 


tion is intercepted, and Motion loſt, 


Thus in an Apoplexy, Senſe and Motion are in a man- 


ner quite loſt, becauſe of the Preſſure that is made upon 


the Grigin of all the Nerves that ariſe from ,, 
the Head: But in a Vertigo, Objects that are 2 53 
at reſt appear as if they were turning round, and by that 


means occafion any Creature to reel and ſtagger: And this 


proceeds from the Vibrations and Tremors of the 2 ; 
Nerve, whereby the Im es falling not directly, but ſucceſ- 


and 
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and this may be occaſioned, either when an Animal is fear. 
ful of falling, or from a Repletion and Overfulneſs of thoſe 
Arteries which are ſituated near the Optick Nerve, which, 
by preſſing upon the Brain, will cauſe a ſhaking in that 
Nerve. But our wang is only with the laſt. 3 
The Steen, Now if we examine a little carefully into 
: . all the different Appearances of that Diftem- | 
the one, or the per, which Farriers call the Savers or Stag- 
other, provd. gers, we ſhall find them reducible to one of 
6 99 theſe Maladies above deſcribed. 
| Ken e he For, firſt of all, if we confider that Sort 
| OY Ap- which is the moſt ſimple, vz. when a Horſe 
4 25 e ſuddenly falls down upon the Road in a very 
n © hot Day; or when he falls upon hard Ri- 
ding, we ſhall find nothing in the Cauſe of this Diſorder, 
but what is in one of the former; and the Reaſon of this 
is eaſy enough to be conteived, and will happen to a 
Horſe, whether he be in good or bad Caſe; for when the 
Blood is put into a more than ordinary Motion by any 
hard Exerciſe, it will eafily flow into the Brain of a 
Horſe in a greater Quantity than can be readily return'd 
by the Veins; and therefore the Origin of the Nerves 
will be preſs'd upon by the diſtending Veſſels, ſo as to 
intercept the Animal Juices ; or otherwiſe theſe may be 
ſent forth in ſuch diſorderly manner, as to occaſion a 
Horſe's falling down; but in this Kind, when a Horſe 
has lain ſome little Space, and that the Impulſe of the 
Blood ceaſes, it then flows more regularly thro the Veins, 
by which the Arteries become leſs diſtended, and the Horſe 
recovers his Senſes, and riſes up as from Sleep. Thus the 
Head is affected the ſame manner as in an Abopleuy; 
but as there is little or no Fault ſuppoſed to be in the 
Blood, the Horſe foon recovers, and oftentimes without 
the Aſſiſtance of any Application. 1 
There is another ind of Staggers which reſembles the 
former, and alſo affects the Head in the ſame manner as an 
Atoplectick Diſorder, and that is when a Horſe falls down- 
while at Graſs : And this Sort J have obſerv'd 2 75 the a 
firſt or ſecond Day after they were turn'd out; for while 
they feed with a more than ordinary Intenſeneſs with their 
Head conſtantly down towards the Ground, the Blood 
muſt flow in a more than ordinary Quantity to the Brain 
and while the Head is in abs: Jependent Situation, the - 
Blood in its Return muſt aſcend upwards ; 80 * of a = 
MY: . 8 | To e's 
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Horſe's Head be kept long in that Poſture, but eſpecially 
if the Blood be viſcid, and unapt to Motion, it will un- 


doubtedly obſtruct the ſmall Arteries, and cauſe a Horſe 


to fall by the Preſſure of thoſe Arteries upon the Nerves. 
But that kind of Staggers whereby a Horſe falls down 
in the Stable, or when he is newly brought out into the 


Light, or when his Exerciſe is but moderate, it is either as 


true Apoplexy, ora /; ertigo, Or perhaps both 3 but when a : | 
Horſe reels and runs round, being ſome time under the Diſ- 
order before he falls, that is plainly a Vertigo: And if after 
a Horſe has thus fallen down, be immediately riſes up again, 


but looks ſtupid and blind, reels and falls again, knocking 


his Head againſt the Boards or Walls, theſe are alſo for the 


moſt part Signs of a Vertigo; for what ſometimes happens 
of that Kind 


in a Frenzy, comes not properly under this 
Denomination (though moſt of our Authors confound 


them together) unleſs it be that Sort of Frenzy, which 
may proceed from extraneous Matter lodg'd on the Brain, 
or its Membranes. But all theſe Symptoms we have now 


mention'd, may, and, for the moſt part, do ariſe from a 
Vertigo; for here Senſation is not quite obſtructed, but, 


as we ſuppoſe, a Vibration and Shaking of the Optick 
Nerve, the Stable and every Thing about him muſt ſeem 


to run round; and if he riſe in this Condition, he muſt 
certainly fall, and that inſtantly. „„ OT CHAT 
Having thus given a ſhort Account of the The Cure of 


different Kinds of Sraggers, and the Cauſes the Sraggers. 
thereof, we ſhall in the next Place proceed to the Cure. 


And firſt of all, whether they ariſe from an popleuy, or 
Vertigo, or only from an over-Repletion of the Blood- 
veſſels of the Head by hard Riding, Sc. the Method to 


be obſerved, as to the firſt Intentions, will be much the 
ſame; becauſe even in the moſt ſimple Kind we ſuppoſe 


the Blood to be ſomewhat faulty, therefore Blood mutt be 


taken pretty plentifully both from the Neck-vein, and like- 
wiſe from the Spa vin or Flank-vein, or from any other to- 


wards the hinder Parts; but firſt from the Neck, becauſe 


by opening that Vein, as it drains the Blood 73, Method 
immediately from the Head, that Portion of  blooding 4 


the Blood, which is in the ſmall Arteries in for Diſcoſes in 


the Brain, as theſe are empty'd into the ſmall zhe Head. 


Branches of the Vein that is opened, muſt undoubtedly 


give ſudden Relief, and by that Means takeloff from the 
. 1 880 4 | r Preſſure 
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Preſſure upon the Nerves: But becauſe the Head of a 
Horſe is not in an erect Poſture, as that of a Man, but ma- 
ny Horſes have the Poſition of their Heads only a little 
higher than their Shoulders, but eſpecially as in all ſuch 


After this, Recourſe muſt be had to Clyſters, to ſtrong 
Purgati ves; for which purpoſe we recommend the follow- 
_ ing Clyſters out of So//eyſell. es | 


-- er may allo be ufd. , 
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Diſorders a Horſe is apt to ſlouch and hang his Head, a 


Revulſion is alſo to be made by opening a Vein behind, 

and this ought particularly to be obſerv'd in all Diſeaſes of 
the Head; for altho' Blood taken from the Neck-vein is 
very proper to give immediate Relief, yet a greater 3 
tity muſt thereupon flow into the Brain, ſince it is ſuffi- 
ciently known, that all incloſed Liquids will run towards a 
Vent; but when a Vent is made ſoon afterwards behind, then 


a greater Quantity of Blood will flow into the deſcending 


Aorta, and from thence backwards; fo that a leſſer Quan- 
tity will flow forwards towards the Head. 5 


For which Reaſon, unleſs the Horſe be weak, take im- 


mediately a Pint of Blood from the Neck; and when that 
Operation is over, open one of the Veins behind, and from 
thence let him Blood a full Quart. This alone will cure 


any ſtagger d Horſe, if ſo be his Diſeaſe is ſimple, and 


Things that can be got; for thoſe Smells will put him 


upon conſtant Action, and help to forward the Motion 


of the Blood in the ſmall Veſſels where it is obſtruQ- 


« Boil two Qunces of the Scoriæ of Liver of Antimony, 


made into a fine Powder, or five Pints of Beer; after 


« five or fix Warms remove it from the Fire, adding a 


Quarter of a Pound of the Unguentum Roſarum, inject. 
_ & it lukewarm. Inſtead of the Unguentum Roſatum may 


. 
3 


be uſed Butter or Hogs-Lard.” Or the following Cly- 


* 


4 


„Take two bitter Apples, boil them in five Pints of 


Water; pour off the Liquor, and mix with it three 


« Ounces of the Juice, of the Buckthorn Berries or four 
*« Qunces of the Syrup, the ſame Quantity of Oil or But-- 
5 7 2 | | „ ter, 


only of the firſt K ind, and that he is afterwards kept to a. 
moderate cleanſing Diet, and is for ſome time thereafter 
. hargened with propet ͤ GEESE 
hut if the Szaggers are the Reſult of a true and genuine 
Apopleuy, he muſt be exercifed every Day with 14 55 
Balls made of Aa Fætida, Savin, and the moſt noiſome 


3 


be warm, and e ee with Oatmeal, 
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ter, as in the former.” Theſe may be repeated two or 


three times; after which the following purging Drench | 


my de given 


« Boil one bitter Apple in a Quart of Beer, and after it 


© has been ſtrained out, and is become almoſt cold, add to 
it an Ounce and a half of Powder of Jalap, and two 
DPDrams of Diagridinum.” Theſe may be repeated two 
or three times, if the Horſe has Strength to bear it. 


He ought alſo to be exerciſed and rubb'd very well; and 
while he is under ſuch Courſes of Phyſick, his Water ſhould 


But that kind of Staggers, which is occa- The Care of 4 : 


fion'd from a Vertigo, requires a milder Me- Vertigo. 
| thod; and therefore a Clyſter made of an Ounce of S na 
* boil'd in five Pints of Water, with four Ounces of com- 
mon Treacle, with the uſual Quantity of Oil, or Lard, 
may be injected: And this may be alſo repeated for two 


or three Day: After which he may have a Drench of 
Beer given him, wherein Roots of Piony, Angelica, Rue, 


Roſemary, Flowers of Lavender, and the like, have been 
ſteep'd, according to the following Preſcription, 


Take of the Roots of Male-piony one Pound, Roots 
« of Angelica half a Pound, Gallangal bruiſed four Oun- 


ces, Flowers of Lavender, Tops of Roſemary and Rue, 


of each two Handfuls; let them be infuſed in eight 


* Gallons of new Wort, and when it has ſufficiently 


« work'd, give your Horſe two Quarts every Day, keepi 

% him bridſed - Hour before and an” Ip 4 7 ag 
But if this Diſorder happens to continue obſtinate, 
and there are frequent Threatnings of a Relapſe, ſuch 
things muſt be uſed as will effectually eradicate the Cauſe; 


for which Purpoſe we recommend the following Balls, 


8. * 1 „ 7 
Take of Cinnabar, and the cleareſt Aa Fætida, of 
* each half a Pound, Bay-berries four Ounces, Caſtor two 


_ < Ounces: ” But if the Horſe be of ſmall Value, and 


not worth the Expence of the Caſtor, it may be left out, 
though the Medicine will not perhaps be of ſuch imme- 
diate Efficacy. Theſe muſt be pounded in a Mortar 
until they are reduced into Powder; after which they 
are to be made up into a Maſs or ſtiff Paſte, adding 
« by degrees as much Oil of Amber, as is ſufficient for 
* that Purpoſe; Make them into Balls, weighing an 
** Ounce and a half each, whereof one is to be give Ley . 
N 0 7 0 * Morn- 
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Morning in a part of the medicated Ale, ſtanding 
© bridled as above directed.“ The Cinnabar, as all other 
Minerals, but eſpecially as it abounds with Quick-filver, 
is therefore a moſt efficacious Remedy for opening Ob- 
ſtructions in the ſmalleſt Veſſels: But the Reader may turn | © 
to that Part where we have treated of the Farcin, where 
its Virtues are taken Notice of at more length | © 
But here it is to be remarked, that the laſt preſcribed 

| Remedies are not only proper in that Kind of Staggers, 
where the Horſe reels and turns round, but alſo in the 

other Kind, when he falls on a ſudden: For as in an Apo- 

plexy Senſe and Motion are taken away by a Preſſure on 
all the Nerves, ſo in a Vertigo the Preſſure is either in part, 

or elſe the nervous Juice is render'd more viſcid and unapt 


to Motion than it ought to be, ſo as to occaſion thoſe Tre? 
mors, which are the more obſervable in the Optick Nerve, | 
as they affect the Sight; and therefore the chief Difference | 
in the Cure lies only in this, That in Apoplectic Caſes | © 
Things of the greateſt Efficacy muſt be uſed, even in the 3 
common Way of Evacuation, becauſe Senſe is ſo much de- 
ſtroy'd in all Parts of the Body, that Things of a mildern 
Nature will do but little Service; whereas in Vertigo's, 5 


Senſation not being altogether obſtructed, at leaſt in the 
Beginning, but render'd diſorderly, the Purgations need 

only be ſuch as will make moderate Evacuation, and theſe 

net e 7d ne es eat; == 
| Moſt of our Farriers cure the Sraggers by 


og ago making Applications of Things, that are of 
the Staggers, à hot and pungent Nature, to the Ears; as 


| SGrarlick, Rue, Aqua vitæ, Cloves, Ginger, 
Bay- ſalt, and the like, which being ſtitch'd up within the 
Ear, may, no doubt, be ſometimes efficacious in thoſe 
Caſes that are ſimple (and which are indeed the moſt com- 
mon) as they ſtimulate the tender and ſenſible Membrane, 
which covers thoſe Parts, and thereby rouze the Blood coa = 
quicker and brisker Motion; but theſe ought to be us'd 
with Caution and Circumſpection; for I have ſeen Horſes 
run ſtark mad when thoſe Applications. have been too 
ſtrong; and it was with much ado they could be kept from 
1 out their Brains againſt the Walls; and ſome- 
times that violent Agitation, inſtead of giving Relief, makes 
the Fits return the oftner upon them, by driving too 
much Blood into the Arteries of the Brain. gs 
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Humidity into the Blood and Spirits, 10 as 
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CH A P. XVI. 
Of a Palh. 


THE ancient Farriers, and many of the Country Peo- 


T ple to this Day, when they ſee a Horſe or a Bullock 


have his Limbs ſuddenly taken from him, and not being 
able to think what ſhould be the Cauſe of ſuch an unex- 
pected Change, believe him to be either Planet: ſtruck or 
 Shrow-run ; but moſt or all thoſe Accidents are owing to 
the Palſy, and therefore we ſhall include them under that 
Denomination. | Fo PS rn! | 


A Palſy is an Inability to Motion, ariſing APally defin'd. _ 
either from a Fault in the Blood or Animal _ 


Spirits, or from both together; and it ſeizes ſometimes 


the whole Body, ſometimes one Side, and ſometimes a 


When the Cauſe happens from the Animal Spirits, then 5 


Senſation is in a manner loſt; and ſometimes with an Ina- 


bility to Motion alſo; and becauſe the nervous Fluid is ren- 


der'd thick, and unapt to Motion, and the Nerves them- 
ſelves relax d and moiſt, and conſequently unfit for ling 


Vibrations. There will alſo be ſometimes a Numbneſs 
and Inſenſibility to the Touch, but yet a Capacity of Mo- 


tion may be preſerv'd. But when a Palſy ariſes from a 
Fault in the Blood, vi. from an over-great Humidity, or 


when it is render'd too thick: In the firſt Caſe the Muſcles. 


are ſtretch'd out in Length, and their Fibres relax'd, and 
by loſing their Tone, they become incapableof Contraction; 
and therefore though there may be a Diſtribution of the 


Nervous Juice, yet Motion is loſt by reaſon of that over- 


Relaxation, while at the ſame Time Senſe may remain; 
and in the other, Caſe, though there be a Concourſe of 


Spirits, yet the Blood is ſo thick, that it cannot be ſuddenly 


enough rarify'd to produce Motion. But, laſtly, when the 
Blood and Spirits are both affected in a Palſy, the Senſe 


and Motion will both be loſt: And if the Nerves or Blood 
be affected within the Brain, then the Palſy will be accom- 


. with an Apoplexy or Vertigo. 


nd therefore the Cauſes of a Palſy are all The Cauſet of 
thoſe Things that may induce an overgreat # Palfe. 


to 
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to occaſion a Relaxation and Looſeneſs in the Canals or 
Fibres; or when the Blood alone is render'd fo thick, that 


it cannot be ſuddenly rarify'd, by which means the Nerves 
and Animal Juices become alſo affected; and this is uſu- 
ally brought about either by a moiſt Temperament, Cli- 


mate, or Seaſon, or the eating of cold viſcid Herbs, but 
eſpecially when a Horſe goes in a wet, marſhy Paſture, and 
lies frequently on the cold wet Ground. The ſame Effects! 
are alſo produced from Things of an oppoſite Nature, as | © 


the internal Uſe of hot things; but our Buſineſs is only 
with that ſort of Palſy which proceeds from Humidity, 
Dc. the other ſeldom or never happening to Horſes | 
V IIn order to the Cure, the Horſe ſhould }Þ © 
be exerciſed with chewing Balls made of | 


Its Cure. 5 5 
Savin, Roſemary and Lavender- Flowers made into Pow- 
der, and beat up with Aa Fætida, and a ſufficient Quan- 


tity of Oil of Amber; after which to be ty'd in a Rag, 
and faſten'd to the Bit, as uſual: And at proper Intervals 
Clyſters ſhould be injected, ſuch as have been ordered in 


an Apoplexy. But, as we ſuppoſe the Cauſe from an 


_ overgreat Humidity and Relaxation of the Veſſels, Bleed. | 
ing is not neceflary, but may rather prove hurtful, unleſs 
there ſhould alſo be the Signs of an Apoplexy, and in that 


Caſe it will be very needful. 


All hot things, as Muſtard, Ginger, Pepper, and other 

Spices, but eſpecially Muſtard infus'd in Ale, will be pro- 
Per to recover the Tone of the Fibres, and theſe may be 
given alone, or added to the Ale above directed, in an 


Apoplexy and Vertigo. But as the external Parts are ſo 


ſenſibly affected in this Diſtemper, therefore Embrocations 
of hot and penetrating Oils and Spirits are to be rub'd, 


where- ever Motion is loft or impair'd, ſuch as the Oil of 
Petre, Oil of Amber, Oil of Saffafras, and the like, mix'd 
with the Soldiers Ointment, or Ointment of Marſh-mal- 
lows, with a ſmall Quantity of Spirit of Sal Armoniack, 
or other volatile Spirit. Be 150 


3 — 


preſcrib'd for the Farcin. 


Laſtly, A Horſe ought, in all Paral tick Caſes, to be 


roul'd in one or more Places; for by that means a great 
of the moiſt or viſcid Matter will be diſcharg'd, and the 
Nerves and muſcular Fibres trengthened. Cp 


Sweating in a Dunghil, or with very warm cloathing, 
will likewiſe be of great Service; as alſo frequent Drinks 
of the Decoction of Guaiacum, Safſafras, &c. ſuch as is 
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Of the Falling Evil and Convulſions. If 
I + HE Falling Evil is that which, in the Phyſicians 


1 1 Terms, comes under the Denomination of an Epi- 
Ließ, and ſeems to be no other than an Apoplexy or 
Vertigo, accompany'd with Convulſions, either as the 
BE FCC VVTVTVTVTCTCT(TTTTTTTTTT 
Ez In the Falling Evil, a Horſe drops down of a ſudden, his 
| Teeth and his Eyes become fix'd, but his Head and Body 
is ſhook and extremely agitated ; Froth bubbles out of his 

Re, Mouth, his Flanks heave and labours, and ſometimes there 
is an involuntary Excretion of the Dang and Urine: All 
which ariſe from an involuntary and diſorderly Motion of 
the Blood and Animal Spirits, ruſhing with greater Impe- 

tuoſity into a Muſcle of one Side than that which is its 
Antagoniſt, fo as to occaſion a Vellication and Contraction 
_ of that Muſcle ; and becauſe there is not an equal Quantity 


=_ of Blood and Spirits detach'd into the oppoſite Muſcle, 

8 therefore that Member cannot be extended as well as con- 

| tracted, but drawn one way, and the Part affected will 
Continue immoveable, excepting in thoſe violent Shocks 

SS and Apitation. _ 55 3 


I' be Cauſe of Convulſions are, firſt, The Cauſe of 
whatever waſtes and exhauſts the Body, or Conwnlſions. | 
any of its Parts, as the taking away too much Blood, vio- 
ent Purging, or hard Labour, long Sickneſs. Secondly, 
s = Whatever fills the Body too much, and gives Origin to Ob- +. 
, = AFfArruftions in the Blood-veſlels or Nerves, or brings a Debi- 14 
f Alityand Weakneſs into the Stomach ; And, laſtly, Wounds, |: 
I FF*= or whateverelſe cauſes Pain and Inflammation 
- As to the Cure, it is the ſame with that of an Apoplexy 
„ or Vertigo; only this general Rule is to be obſerved, that 
_ FX _ when it proceeds from Lodſeneſs, Evacuations by Blooding 
„ and Purging are to be laid afide, excepting where ſome Cir- 
s [= cumſtances may make a moderate Uſe of them neceſſary ; 
s but as our F7:77ſp Horſes are ſeldom troubled with theſe 
FX Diſorders, excepting when they are occaſioned by Wounds, 


e | . or other Things inducing exquifite Pain and Vellications 
t in the more ſenſible Parts ; and becauſe theſe will be taken 


e Notice of in their proper Places, we ſhall therefore omit 
= Afaying any thing further about them here. 2 


< 
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EH As am 
Of the Lethargy or Skeping Evil. 


TH O' this Diſtemper is as ſeldom to be met with as the 
= former, yet becauſe it has been treated of by ſome 


of our Authors, we ſhall ſay as much concerning it as is 


_needful. . „ ns Ee 
Markham obſerves, that it proceeds from Phlegm ; and 
that white and dun Horſes, being of a phlegmatick Diſpo- 


ſition, are moſt ſubjet to it. But a Lerhargy is as near 


- ally'd to thoſe that have been the laſt deſcrib'd, as poſſi- 
ble, and is oftentimes their Companion, and is et 


by the ſame Cauſes which bring on an Apoplexy, or any of 


the other Diſtempers peculiar to the Head. For in a Le- - 


thargy, tho' a Creature is not abſolutely depriv'd of Senſe 
and Motion, yet by a Preſſure of the ſmall Arteries upon 


the Nerves, and an over-Thickneſs of the nervous Juice, 


both the external and internal Senſes become dull, cauſing 


: a perpetual Inclination to Sleep, which, at length, as it | 
impairs the Animal Faculty, weakens and decays the Body. 


The Cure is in the Beginning to take a 


The Cure, moderate Quantity of Blood, if your Horſe 
be in good Caſe; but if he be very poor, and that the Diſ- 
eaſe has taken its 7 tage og then your : 


Horſe, if at all, is to be but ſparingly bled or purged. 
But chewing Balls of the moſt fetid ſtinking Rings ima- 
ginable are to be us'd every Day, ſo far as the Horſe's 
Strength is able to bear the Action; for theſe will help to 
rouze his Spirits, and put the Blood into a brisker Motion. 
And for the ſame purpoſe volatile Salts or Spirits, as thoſe 


of Armoniack, or Harts- horn, may be ſometimes held to 
his Noſe. The Cinnabar Balls, directed in an Apoplexy 


and Vertigo, ought alſo to be given him every Day, and 
continued for a conſiderable time, and Rowels or other 
Iſſues ought to be put into his Belly, but particularly a 
HFair-rowel put through his Skin behind the Poll of his 

Head, which alone will ſuffice, if the Horſe be weak. In 
which Caſe alſo he muſt be well kept, by having Food of- 
ten, tho” but little at a time. By this Method your Horſe 
may be recovered, if he is not wore out with Age, or very 


much broke by the continuance of his Diſeaſe. | 
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H A P. XIX. 


Of the Frenzy and Madneſs in a Horle. 


5 A I. TH O' we are very well aſſur'd that our Bririſp Hor- 
LA ſes are not often ſubject to Madneſs, yet becauſe the 


Italian Authors, and likewiſe ſome of our own, have 
rank'd it among the Diſeaſes of the Brain, Ec. we ſhall 


therefore, in obedience to Cuſtom, before we leave this Sub- 
ject, take Notice of thoſe things that are the moſt likely 


to produce frantick Diſorders. 


Firſt of all then, a Frenzy may be caus'd The Cauſes of 


by the exceſſive Hurry of the Blood in a le- 4 Frenzy. 


gitimate ſimple Fever; but that Symptom will very rea- 
dily abate, by thoſe things that are proper to aſſwage the 


Violence of that Diſeaſe. 


Secondly, Blood or Matter collected upon the Brain, or 
the Membranes that involve it, may occaſion a Frenzy, 
whether that proceed from Wounds or Bruiſes, or from a 
Diſtraction or Rupture of the Veſſels, when they have been 


over full and diſtended beyond Meaſure, or when there is 
any foreign Subſtance grown within the Skull; but then a 


Frenzy ariſing from ſuch Cauſes will probably end in ſud- 
den Death. - as Bos N 


Tyirdiy, A Frenzy may follow upon the Bite of any veno- 


mous Creature; but this will affect the Head as a peſtilen- 


tial or other N Fever, and, as to Internals, muſt be 
treated after the ſame manner; what relates more eſpecially 


to the Wound, ſhall be taken. Notice of in its proper Place. 
But Laſtiy, That fort of Frenzy, which in a more par- 


ticular manner deſerves the Name of Madneſs, is what ma 
happen without the Concurrence of any other Diſeaſe, and 


is molt likely to proceed from exceſſive Luſt, occafion'd by 


full Feeding, either in a Horſe or Mare, and when they are 


reſtrain'd from Copulation for by this means many lively 


Images may be preſented to the Imagination, without an 

Certainty or Order, and like a Dream delude the Fancy; 
ſo that they will be apt to tear and rend every thing that 
comes before them. But this may alſo be cur'd by Bleed- 
ing and Purging, with the Concurrence of a low Diet, c. 


The Stallion ſrnuffs the wwell known Scent afar, 
And. ſnorts aud trembles for rhe diſtant Mare 
5 . Nor 
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Nor Bits nor Bridles can his Rage reſtrain, 
And rugged Rocks are interpos'd invain; _ 

He makes his Way o'er Mountains, and contemns 
Unruly Torrents and unforded Streams. | 


But far above the reſt, the furious Mare, 
Hart from the Male, is frantick with Deſpatr ; 
For when her pouting Vent declares her Pain, 
She tears her Harneſs, aud ſhe rends the Rein: 


Their Maſters mangled Members they devour, 


For this when Venus gave them Rage and Pow'r, a 
_ Of Love defrauded in their longing Hour. ibid, 8 5 


„ TT” 
Of the Diſeaſes of the Eyes. 


THERE are no Diſeaſes whereunto Horſes are more 


1 liable than thoſe that happen to the Eyes, the Reaſon 


of which will not be very difficult to any one who is ac- 


uainted with the Qeconomy of a Horſe, but particularly 


with the Structure and Mechaniſm of the Eye, which is 


ſuch a tender Part, and fo ſenfible to the Touch, that the 
| leaſt foreign Matter from without, as a Grain of Sand, or 


a a little Duſt, will put any Creature into exquiſite Pain, and 


the leaſt Determination of Blood and Spirits from within, 
more than ought to come into thoſe Parts by the common 
Courſe of Circulation, will have the ſame Effect. But 
when we conſider the natural Activity of a Horſe, and that 


the common Service requir'd of him, expoſes him more to 


_ Heats and Colds, and to all manner of Fatigue and Toi, 
than any other Creature; and that of Canſequence he is 
render'd more liable to Sickneſs, and ſuch as is of the worſt 
| Kind; he muſt therefore be more ſubje& to Infirmities of 
the Eyes, and ſuch as without a great deal of Care will be 
apt to end in abſolute Blindneſs es. 
All Diſcaſes of . Now all the Diſeaſes of the Eyes roceed 
the Eyes proceed Either from external Cauſes, ſuch as ounds, 
either from er · Bruiſes, Duſt, or other foreign Matter getting 


ternal or inter- within the Eye-lids ; or from internal Cauſes, 


nal Cauſes, or ſuch as are the Effect of Sickneſs, or any In- 
from an il diſpoſition of the Blood. And, Laſtly, A 


_ Conformation 4 ion {caſes 
- ofthe tee. Horſe may be render'd obnoxious to Pi ” 


Dryden's Virgil. Georg. Book . 
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in his Eyes, from an ill Conformation of the Eye it ſelf; as 
for Inſtance, when the Eye happens to be too large or too 


ſmall, or when the Pupil, or clear tranſparent Part of the 


Eye is narrow, and ſomewhat longiſh, as is obſervable in 


many Horſes ; for in this Caſe the CHhryſtalline Humour 


ſeems to be over-much compreſs'd by the circum ambient 


Parts; and if any Rheum or Flux of Humours happen 
to fall into an Eye that has this Defect in it, the Infirmity 


will readily increaſe, and in time the Retiua, or Bottom of 
the Eye, will be quite hid, ſo as to produce Blindneſs, Yet 
_ notwithſtanding all theſe Imperfections, a Horſe's Eyes 


may be very good it he be otherwiſe of a hearty Diſpoſt- 
tion; and they may continue good during his Lite, if 


there be proper Care taken of him, and that he meets with 


no Accident; however, as all Diſeaſes are the worſe the 


more they are complicated, therefore when any Accident 


happens to the Eyes, its Cure will be the more difficult, 


where there is, beſides the Diſeaſe, a natural Defect and 


Imperfection in the Eye it ſelf. 


Having thus diſtinguiſh'd between thoſe Diſeaſes of the 


Eyes that proceed from external Accidents, and thoſe that 
ariſe from internal Cauſes, or from an ill Conformation of 


the Eye it ſelf, or when there is a Complication of thoſe 


Cauſes, we are in hopes, by this general Diviſion, the Diſ- 


eaſes incident to the Eyes of Horſes will be much the bet- 
ter underſtood, becauſe all the different ſorts of Blindneſs, - 
and all other Accidents whatſoever happening to the Eyes, 
are reducible to one or other of theſe general Cauſes, which 
not being ſufficiently attended unto by Farriers, has made 


| choſe Cures hitherto very im perfect. 


e 


Of a Wound or Blow on the Eye, as alſo of 


other external Accidents. 


; T H E Diſeaſes which are cauſed by outward Accidents 
become more or leſs dangerous to the Eyes, according 
as the Cauſe is more or leſs violent, but eſpecially as the 


Horſe happens to be in a good or bad State of Health when 
ſuch Accidents befal him. „ 10 
When the Cauſe is fimple, as for Inſtance, Small Atei- 
Proceeding only from Duſt, or any other ex- dents on the $2 
traneous Matter blown into the Eyes, or when © how cur de 
es Ns. they 


* e 


| Leaves of Plantain and Red-roſes boil'd in Water, waſhing 
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they are hurt by ſharp froſty Winds, or the like; if theſe 
Diforders do not wear off immediately upon Reſt, as is 
uſual, then the Eye ought to be look'd into; and if there 
be any Bit of ſharp Sand or Gravel ſticking to either Angle, 
it ſhould be wip'd out with a Bit of very fine Spung, cut 
imall at the Point, and ty'd with a wax'd Thread to the 
End of a Stick; if there is nothing to be ſeen, the moſt 
{imple and eaſy Things in the Beginning will go nigh to 
relieve them, and recover them to their uſual Strength and 
Vigour, as a little Plantain and Red-roſe Water, or the 
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the Eyes with the Decoction three or four times a Day 
Bloot warm... onion 5 VVV 
But when a Horſe receives a Wound or Blow on the _ 
Eye, or ſo near as to cauſe an Inflammation in the Eye, 5 
"The C the firſt Thing to be done in this Caſe is, N 
 WoundorBlyw, to open the Neck-vein, taking from thence 
amo derate Quantity of Blood; and this 1 
rather chuſe than opening that near the Eye; becauſe when 55 
the Neck-vein is open'd, it will not cauſe ſo great a Deriva- £ 
tion towards the Eye, as when the Eye-vein is open'd; for 
when an Orifice is made too near the affected Part, the 
Blood isapt to flow in an overgreat Quantity towards that 
Part, as we have already obſerv'd in another Place; and the 
Eyes being in a dependent Pofition, as they are fituated in 
the lower Part of the Forehead, the Blood therefore falls 
by a very eaſy Deſcent into them. . 
After Blooding, the Eye may be look'd into, but if it be 
fo much ſwell'd that it cannot eaſily be open'd, as it often 
falls out, becauſe of the immediate Flux of Blood into 
the Eye-lids; then the following Application may be 
VVVVVVVVCV oe $47 7 1 
Take. Conſerve of Red roſes, ſpread it pretty thick 
on a Pledgit of fine Flax, or clean Hurds, and lay it 
over the Eye, applying at the ſame Time above the 
Eye: pits, and about the Temples, Flax dipp'd in a Charge 
„ made with Vinegar, the White of an Egg, and Bole- 
« armonick ; this by allaying the Heat, will put a Check 
« to the Blood, and hinder it from flowing too fait to- 
«wards the Eye.. %% Mo de® 17 N 
The whole Dreſſing ought to be cover'd with a Bandage 
of about four or five Inches broad; this may be made of 
pretty thick, but ſoft Canvas, ſtitch'd to the upper Part of 
the Collar, ſo as to cover the Half of the Face; * | 
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| 2 Prunelle, which will alſo contribute to, the fe me 
En 1 . „„ ³˙Ä5 nh 7 42 ES: 4s £8 
His Exerciſe ought to be gentle, ſuch as will not excite . 
too great Heat, but rather cool and refreſh his Body, and 
create an Appetite. Ee a VNV 
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the Sorance is but in one Eye, it ought to reach to the 
Middle of his Noſe, and to have a Piece of ſtrong Tape 
faſten'd to each of the lower Corners to tie behind; but 
this muſt be ſo eaſy, as not to hinder the Action of the 


lower Jays Rn 


| Bathe or moiſten the Edges of the Eye-lids with warm 
Honey of Roſes and red Wine two or three times a Day. 
There will be no Occaſion of torturing him too much, by 


forcing Medicines into the Eye, for in all ſuch Caſes thoſe 
| harſh Methods do more Harm than Good, for as the Eye 
is a tender ſenſible Part, it is to be us'd with all the Gen- 
JJ ß REES...” 
But becauſe an Increaſe of the Quantity of Blood muſt 


certainly be prejudicial where the Eye is bruis'd or wound- 


ed, and has a great Tendeney to Inflammation; therefore, 
beſides the Opening of a Vein (a Method of dreſſing being 


now ſet on foot) ſome other Evacuations may be encou- 


rag'd, for which Purpoſe he may have purging Clyſters, 
or every now and then ſome Kind of Phyſick that is very 


moderate; for ſtrong Purging, by putting the Blood in 


too great an Agitation, would be apt to make it flow over- 


readily into the diſeaſed Part, which is to be avoided as 


much as poſſible; and therefore I prefer the Uſe of Cly- 
ſters to other Purging, in this Caſe eſpecially, as we don't 
N Fault in the Blood. V 3 


nd therefore ſeeing the Boop 18 only to be kept cool, 


ſo far as relates to Internals, a ſoluble Diet muſt alſo be 
very proper, giving him, inſtead of Oats, ſcalded Bran, as 


alſo now and then a Maſh of Malt; and in his Water may 
ſometimes be diſſolv'd half an Ounce of purity'd Nzzre or 


4 
A. W 
» * 
. 1 
% 


| - 


If there be the Appearance of proud Fleſh upon the 
Wound, take Powder of Tutty finely levigated, and lay a 
little of it on the Excreſcence once a Day; or thus, Take 


Tutty prepar'd, burnt Allum and Suger-candy in fine Pow- 


der, of each equal Parts, take a ſmall Quantity of this 
Powder between your Finger and Thumb, <7 apply it 

upon the Fungus. | Es 5 
A Wound or Blow may be thus eaſily cur'd if the Eye 


is not very much bruis d, or if the Wound be but ſuper- 


N 3 ficial, 
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ficial, and cleat from the Pupi/la of the Eye; but when it 


is otherwiſe, Death or Blindneſs may be expected. 


When a Horſe's Eye happens to burſt ſomewhat out of 


its Socket, by the Violence of a Blow or Wound ſtretching or 
cutting the Muſcles, the firſt Thing to be done is to reduce 


it, and put it carefully in its Place, applying the Charge 


as above directed; and after the ſame Method of keepin 
the Horſe's Body eool and open has alſo been comply' 


with, and that it begins to matter, it may be dreſs'd with 


the following Digeſtive, vis. „ 
Take Honey four Ounces, Oil of Roſes one Ounce, 
t“ and the Yolks of two Eggs, mix them together, by ſtir- 

< ring them with a Knife, or wooden Slice; and when the 


< Digeſtive has been made a little warm before the Fire, 
% dip a Pledgit of Flax into it, and apply it over the Eye.“ 
This may be done once or twice a Day, and a reſtringent 
Charge continued over the Dreſſing, until the Cure is per- 
form d, though in reality the Iſſue will be very doubtful, if 


the Muſcles are much relax'd or wounded. 1 
Notre, In all Accidents where the Eye is bruis'd or wound - 
ed, a Horſe ought to have no Oats given him but what are 


boil'd ſoft, until the worſt Symptoms are gone; but eſpe- 
_ cially in this laſt Caſe, where it is protruded and thruſt out 


of its Socket, for then his Food ought to be only ſcalded 


Bran, now and then with a Mixture of Oats; becauſe the 
Action of the Jaw, in chewing hard Food, would be 'Y 


great Means to inder the Cure. 


CH A P. XXII. 


Of Rheums and Inflammations in the E YES. 
| Rheums end 2 H O' Rheums and Inflammations, for the 
Inflammations. © moſt part, accompany the ſlighteſt Diſ- 


orders in the Eye, yet if after a Wound or Bruiſe has been 
heal'd, the Eye continues weak ny por, a Horſe will 


become much ſubject to thoſe Diſorders tor the future, eſpe- 


_ cially upon every Change of Air or Diet, or as often as he 
chances to be rid harder than ordinary, or put upon any 
uncommon and unuſual Exerciſe. 3 


The like will alſo happen from any other Cauſe inducing 
a Weakneſs into the Eye, as after a Cold, or other Sick- 
neſs affecting the Eyes, and where there has not at — 
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Cup. XIII. Of Rheums, &c. 71 


been ſufficient Care taken to put a Check to the Influx of 


the Humours, or to take off their Acidity and Sharpneſs; 


for by this means the Eye becomes injur'd, and is render'd 
liable to Rheums and Defluxions, and to many other Ac- 


cidents, notwithſtanding the Horſe may, in all other Re- 
ſpects, be recover'd to a good * of Heal. 


Sometimes thoſe Symptoms do accompany, or are the 
Effects of an ill Habit of Body; whether that be induc'd at 
firſt by an over Plenitude, or if it ariſes from Debility and 

Low neſs, or from any other Cauſe, whereby the Blood be- 

comes vitiated ; for as the Eyes are very tender, and of ex- 


quiſite Senſe, they muſt therefore be as ſenſibly affected in 


all ſuch Indiſpoſitions, as any other Part of the Body. 
And e a in order to the Cure, the 
Farrier ought to examine diligently both into oy 

the paſt State and preſent Condition of the Horſe. If he 


The Cure. 


finds him under any Indiſpoſition, then his firſt and chief 


Care muſt be to remove that; that for inſtance, if he be 
Hide- bound, or if he has got the Farcin or Mange, &c. 
| ſuch things, as are hereafter order'd in thoſe Caſes, muſt 
be adminiſtred to him at the ſame Time that proper Ap- 
| Plications are made to the Eyes; but if a Horſe be other- 
wiſe in a tolerable State of Health, the Farrier may con- 
clude that there is either ſome natural Infirmity in the Eye, 
_ diſpoſing it to thoſe Diſorders, or elſe that the Eye is ren- 


der'd very weak and diſeaſed, by a continual Defluxion up- 


on it; in either of which Caſes it will not be very needful 
to burthen him with Medicines; but yet if the Horſe be 
full of Fleſh, leſt the Diſlemper ſhould be over-much fed, 
a a moderate Quantity of Blood may be taken from him, and 
he may be purg'd gently every Week, or have now and then 
a Clyfter given him; and the other Rules of Diet and Ex- 


erciſe, which have been laid down in the foregoing Chap- 


ter, may alſo be obſerv'd., ; 


After theſe general Directions, we ſhall conclude this 


Chapter, by inſerting ſuch Remedies as the Practice of the 
beſt Marithals has warranted to be the moſt effectual in all 


outward Intentions, where the Eyes have been troubled 


with ſharpRheums and Inflammation” 
If the Eyes are only inflam'd, without a Defluxion of Se- 


rum upon them, they may be waſh'd once or twice a Day 


with a little Wine, red or white; or Wine wherein the 


T.caves or Tops of the common Briar have been boil'd ; 


or if theſe are not in Seaſon, the following may be us d. 


N 4 Take 
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« Take Camomile and Red-roſe Leaves, of each half a 
« Handful, boil them in a Pint of Water, till a fourth Part  ÞÞ 
« be confum'd, {train the Decoction, and add to it a 1 
Dram of Camphire, firſt diſſolv'd in a Spoonful of 
* Brandy,” Let your Horſe's Eyes be moiſten'd therewith 
two or three times a Day,  _ 1 
Or the following Remedies may be us'd, which will 


be of equal Service in all Caſes where there is a De- 
Auxion of Rheum, as where there is only an Inflamma- : 
tion. „ ß * 1 

« Take white Vitriol two Pounds, Roch-allum three 
* Pounds, fine Sole armonicł half a Pound, Litharge of 5 


“ Goi4or Siiver two Qunces ; reduce all the Ingredients to 
Powder, and put them into a new glaz'd earthen Pot, 
* with three Quarts of Water, boil them very gently over 
« a {mall Fire without Smoke, ſet equally round the Pot, FF 
till the Water be evaporated, and the Matter at the Bot- W- 
e tom perfectly dry; then remove the Pot from the 
Fire, and ſuffer the Matter to cool, which ought to be 
„hard, and will {till grow harder the longer it is kept.” 
This iscall'd the Lapis Mirabilis, or wonderful Stone. 
Put half an Ounce of this Stone in a Glaſs bottle, 
with four Ounces of Water, it will be diſſolv'd in a '4$S 
“quarter of an Hour, and make the Water white as F 
Milk, when you ſhake the Bottle; you muſt waſh the 
% ſore Eye Morning and Evening with the Water or So- 


6“ lution.” A Solution thus made will keep twenty 1 
Days. . 1 | | £16 15 5 | El 55 
This I have taken from the Sieur de Solleyſell, who 1 
gives the following Account of it; and, doubtleſs, it muſt + 
be very good. 85 


« Some pothecaries (ſays he) keep this Stone in their 
Shops, and make uſeot it for Men; and as for me, I 

« uſe it for Horſes, nor ever ſeek any other Remedy for 

* Rheums, Blows, or Moon-eyes. Every Man that is 

« Maſter of a Horſe ought to keep ſome of it by him, 

( for it will keep very good long; and there are few Re- 

=, * medics for the Eyes that are not inferior to it. 

Many of this Kind might be added, but we ſhall con- 

tent our ſelves in this Place, by inſerting one more, which 
has been us'd with equal Succeſs both to Man and Beaſt; 
and has been recommended for ſuch Intentions by one of 
the beſt Judges; and is as follows. 


CHay. XXIII. Of Lumatick,or Moon-eyes. 73 


« TakeRoman-vitriol and Bole-armonick, of each two 


„ Ounces, Camphire half an Ounce, and Powder them 


& together; of this Mixture ſprinkle half an Ounce at a 


% Time in two Pound of boiling Water, in which ſtir it 


« well about, then take it off the Fire, let it ſettle, and 


« decant off that which is clear by Inclination.” This is 
an excellent Remedy, not only for Rheums and Defluxions 
of the Eyes, but for many Purpoſes externally. It may 
be made ſtronger or weaker as the Practitioner ſhall ſee 

occaſion. 3j 1 


„ CHAP: XX 
Of Lunatick, or Moon-eyes. 


| W HEN a Defluxion of Rheum has con- What meantby | 


tinu'd ſo long as to cauſe an obſtinate Moon-eyer. 


Stagnation in the ſmall Arteries of the Tunica Adnara, or 
outermoſt Coat of the Eye, and a Relaxation of the ſmall 
Kernels that are ſeated at each of its Angles, it becomes 


then very hard and difficult to becur'd ; but by the Zenror 


and Corrofiveneſs of the Matter, it at length deſtroys the 
Tranſparency and Clearneſs of the Cornea, ſo as to cauſe. 
| Blindneſs; and when this happens to a Horſe, he is ſaid 


to be Moon-blind, _ 


Now this Diſtemper, which goes under this Name, does 
not always make one continued Progreſs ; but oftentimes. 


the Rheum, in a great meaſure, dries up; and when that 


dies unleſs the Matter has been ſo ſharp as to cor- 
rode the Cornea, a Horſe's Eye will again look clear and 
tranſparent; but becauſe thoſe Parts have been ſo much 


weaken'd, and the Glands ſo much relax'd, every little Er- 
ror committed either in Feeding or Exerciſe, and eve 
ſlight Cold, and even the Sharpneſs of the Air, will cauſe 


a Return of the Humour, which Viciſſitudes have occa- 
_ on'd Farriers, in ancient Times, when, thro' Ignorance, 


much was aſcrib'd to the Influence of Planets, to attribute 


this Diſorder to the Moon, inſomuch that even the Sieur 4e 


Solleyſell being prepoſſeſs d with the ſame Notion, ve 
gravely ſays; “ That the Eyes of thoſe Horſes, whic 
are troubled with this Diſtemper, are darken'd with a 
* Rheum at certain Times of the Moon, whereas at other 
Times they appear ſo bright, that you would 2 


> F 9 107 * 
* 
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© they were perfectly ſound.” And afterwards he adds, 


„ That ſome enjoy an Interval of fix Months, others are 
« troubled with a Return of the Diſtemper once in three 
Months, and ſome grow lunatick every two Months.” 
But according to the ſtricteſt Obſervation I have been able 
to make, this Niſtemper ſeems to bear a near Affinity with 


_ that which in Man is called the Epiphora, reſembling it 


both in its Signs, Cauſe, and Effects, only that in Horſes it 
is more fatal to the Sight, becauſe of the prone Poſition 


of a Horſe's Head, which gives the Humours a ſtronger | 


Tendency towards the Eyes. 1 FR 
The Cauſe. It takes its Origin, generally ſpeaking, from 


ES the Want of the common Diſcharges of the 
Pores of the Skin, and by Urine; and from thoſe Things 


that may occaſion a too great Accumulation of the Serum 


in the Blood, whether they proceed firſt of all from a Cold, 


or from any other Cauſe, 5 

The Signs are alſo manifeſt, for in this Diſtemper the 
Eyes appear hot, ſwoln, dark, and troubled with a conti- 
nual Rheum and Weeping, and according to the laſt men- 
tion'd Author, with a faint Yellowneſs under the Apple, 
which, as he rightly obſerves, is the ſureſt Sign, as it muſt 


be the conſtant Effect of exceſſive Heat and Moiſture in 


thoſe Parts. ED 


The Cure muſt, as to Internals, be chiefly perform'd by 


purging Medicines, and ſuch as are of the greateſt Efficacy 
to tuſe and melt down the ſerous Parts of the Blood; for 
Phlebotomy is needleſs, and oftentimes proves hurtful in 
this Caſe. And therefore if the Horſe be coſtive, after you 


have open'd him with a Clyſter or two, let the following 


Balls be given him. 


&« Take of the cleareſt ſhining Aloes two Ounces, Tur- 


* bith Root, in fine Powder, half an Ounce, Diagridium 
« two Drams, Liquorice Powder four Ounces: Make 


them into large Balls with a ſufficient Quantity of freſh 


_ «. Butter,” Let theſe be given in Wine, or any other Li- 
quid, to waſh them down; and for a Change, the follow- 
ing Purge may be ſometimes exhibited, viz. 


Take Alves and Jalap in Powder, of each an Ounce 


« and a half, Cream of Tartar three Ounces, Diagridium 
one Dram.“ Let this be given in a Goo of White- 
wine, Ale, or Beer, without warming it ; becauſe if it be 


hot, ſome of the Ingredients, as the Aloes and Diagridi- 
um, and even the Jalap, if it be reſinous, will be apt to 
run into Lumps. Ws 


-" But 
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Cult. XXIII. Of Moon-ejes. 73 


Rut if it be hard to get down this Medicine, becauſe of | 
the nauſeous Bitterneſs of the Aloes, the Jalap, Aloes, and 
Diagridium, may be made into a Paſte with Liquorice 
Powder, and a ſufficient Quantity of Butter as the other, 
and the Cream of Tartar diflolv'd inthe Liquor with which 
it is to be waſh'd down, or in ſome warm Water, after it 
begins to work, _ C Ob 

The Purging muſt be repeated twice every Week, or ac- 
cording to the Horſt's Strength, walking him for half an 
Hour after his Phyfick, as is uſual; during which time his 
Food ought to be moderate, but yet what is neceſſary to 
ſuſtain Nuture ; for the ſtrongeſt Horſe will ſuffer by Purg- 
ing, if his Food is not in ſome meaſure proportioned 
wk. 5 . . 
And while this Method is comply'd with, as to Internals, 
his Eyes ought to be conſtantly wet Morning and Evening 
with one or other of thoſe Waters, which are the laſt in- 
ſerted in the foregoing Chapter; and three or four times a 
Day let them be bath'd with the following Decoction, made 
warm every Time it is uſed, _ . 5 

« Take Leaves of Mallows and Marſh-mallows, of each 
«© a Handful, Red-roſe Leaves and Melilot Flowers, of each 
© half a Handful ; the Heads of two white Poppies ſliced, 
and two Ounces of Fenugreek-ſeeds: Boil them in two 
“ Quarts of Water to three Pints.” This will greatly 
contribute to blunt the Acrimony and Sharpneſs of the 
A · C» to ws 
The ſame Ingredients boil'd with five or fix Crab-apples, 
and afterwards beat in a Marble or Stone-Mortar, and 
pulp'd through a Sieve, will make an excellent Cataplaſm 
to lay over the Eye, in order to allay the Heat, and put a 
Check to the Influx of the Humours 
The Corners of your Horſe's Eyes may be alſo touch- 


ed now and then with a little of the following Ointment, 
v7. . . | 


« Take freſh Butter four Ounces, white Wax one Ounce, 
* Tutty finely prepar'd half an Ounce, Sugar of Lead two 
Drams, white Vitriol one Dram, C 


| amphire two Scru- 
« ples: Mix and make an Ointment.” Fits 


As ſoon as you obſerve the Symptoms be- How # Moone 

| "whey abate, let him be moderately rid every &'d Horſe is t 
ay in ſome ſhady Place; for the Exerciſe be manag d in 

will contribute to mend the Faults of his Con- 1% Perline of 

ſtitution: But if you ride him too much in % Pifenber. 


the 
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the Sun, or where the Light is too ſtrong 
create freſh Trouble; for though the ſerous Part of the 
Blood may be render'd more thin and fluid, and its Acri- 
mony much abated by the Uſe of Exerciſe, and the Help of 
proper Remedies, and conſequently the Moiſture leflen'd, 
yet as the-Eyes themſelves muſt be impair'd by a long and 


continued Defluxion, they muſt therefore have time to re- 


cover that Weakneſs. For the ſame Reaſon the Uſe of fit 
Applications muſt not be too ſoon laid aſide, but ſuch things 
conſtantly provided as will comfort and ſtrengthen thoſe 
Parts, though they ought to be of more gentle Operation 


than what were us'd during the Violence of the Diſtemper. 


Wherefore we very much recommend Decoctions of red 
Roſe Leaves, Plantain, Ground-Ivy, or their diſtill'd Waters, 


with thoſe of Eye-bright, Chervil, Celandine, and the like, 


for outward Uſe; and theſe to be continued for ſome con- 


ſiderable Time: And if there be the leaſt Appearance of 


a Return, a ſmall Quantity of white Vitriol, or the white 
Troches of Rhaſis may be didolved in either of theſe Wa- 


ters, vis. half a Dram of the Vitriol, or a Dram of the 
Troches, to four Qunces of the Water : And by wig 
this Method, any Horſe may certainly be cured, unleſs 


there be ſome natura! Defe& in the Eye, or that it has been 
too much injured by the Corrofion of the Diſtemper. 


| What Methods 


Il PM OO . a 
er ere 4 take up the Eye-veins; but in taking up a 


Diftemper Vein, I prefer Solleyſell's Method, becauſe 
proves obſti- he does not make Incifion into the Vein it 
nate. elf, but ties it with a Wax-thread, and by 

that means the Communication is as effectually topp'd 


But whatever Succeſs may have been attributed to the 


taking up of Veins for Infirmities in the Eyes, there can 
be but little ſaid to countenance that Operation, ſince by 
tying up thoſe Veins, the Return of the Blood is hinder- 


ed; and therefore it can only be ſuppoſed to do Service 
where the Eye is ſhrunk, and like to periſh for want of 


its po Nouriſhment. As to rowelling, that may in- 
deed, and often is of Service, becauſe by it many ſmall 


Veſſels, both Veins and Arteries, are opened. And as the 
Arterial Blood moves with a greater Lapetus than that of 
the Veins, the greateſt Part of the Diſcharge muſt there- 
fore be from the Arteries; ſo that a leſſer Quantity of 
Blood muſt be deriv'd towards the Eye, 1 


Some 


, you'll be ps to 


| Moſt Farriers, when they find this Diſeaſe 
obſtinate, rowel a Horſe near the Eyes, and 
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Some make their Rowel at the ſide of each Eye, which 
is not amiſs, when upon the Muſcles on the Flat of the 
Cheek bone. Others make a Seaton under the Poll, which 
is alſo very proper, and will not disfigure a Horſe, ſo much 
as the other. The Way to perform this is, by paſſing a large 
three-edg'd Needle under that Part of the Horſe's Neck where 
> - his Mane begins; or if you would rather chooſe to do it 
; without Blood, make uſe of a ſharp Iron almoſt red hot; 
when you have pierced the Fleſh, have a large Probe - 
Needle in Readineſs, with a plaited Hempen Cord, or one 
of Hair dip'din Wax or Haſilicon, to follow the Iron: This 


4 may be moved once or twice a Day, and every now and 

: then freſh Ointment put upon it to keep it running. 

Hut there are, beſides the taking up of Veins and Rowel- 

( ing, ſeveral other Operations made by Farriers for the Cure 

A of Lunatick Eyes; as the giving the Fire, and cauterizing 

Z the upper Part of the Forehead ; and ſome, when the Caſc 
1 has been deſperate, ha ve had Recourſe to a very deſperate 

5 Cure, and to ſave one Eye, have put out the other, by run- 


ning a Needle acroſs through the Eye- ball: But we can 
ſay very little in favour of theſe Operations, not only as 
they are both exceſſive painful and uncertain, but alſo as 
they have had but {ſmall Approbation by thoſe who have 
been the beſt Judges. But there is one other, which, in 
ſome Caſes, may be neceſſary; and if it does not make a 
Cure, yet if it be well perform'd, it ſometimes affords Re- 
lief, and that is cting out the Haw, which is only ſome. 
pn of the kernelly Subſtance that lies at the Corners and 
ottom of the Eye, which being very much relax'd, and, 
as it were, ſoak'd by the continual Influx of the Rheum, at 
length enlarges to ſuch a degree, that like a Piece of 
Spunge, it thruſts out the under Eye-lid, and thereby oc- 
caſions both Pain and continual Weeping. N 
Now when you have apply'd all things that are proper to 
harden and conſtringe that glandulous Subſtance, and ſo to 
make it contract itſelf, but without Succeſs; and when you 
obſerve the Excreſcence grown ſo large that it cannot be 
eaſily deſtroy d by any Application, that would not at the 
ſame time hazard the Eye, then Recourſe muſt be had to cut- 
ting, which ought to be gone about in the following manner. 
'The Horſe being caſt, and ſo ſecur'd that he 1 WY 
cannot move, you are to take a Needle arm'd 2 oe of a 
with a wax'd Thread, and having pierc'd | Horſe's Eye, 
the under Eye-lid below the Griſtle that ſur- - 


rounds 
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rounds it near the Corner towards the Noſe, you are after- 
wards to give the Thread to ſome ſkilful Perſon to hold, 
that the Eye-lid may be kept open; and by this means the 
Excreſcence will fairly appear. The Operator muſt then, by 


the Help of a fine Hook, take hold of the upper Part of the 


Excreſcence, and draw it upwards, that he may ſee all 
Parts to which it adheres, and with a very fine Inſtrument 


ſeparate firſt above from the Eye-ball, and then below from 


the under Eye-lid; and if it grows pretty far backwards 
towards the outer Corner of the Eye, another Thread ought 
to be drawn through the under Eye-lid about its middle, 

paſſing the Needle alſo under the Griſtle, that by holding 
| Pack the Eye- lid, it may be the more eaſily ſeparated from 
thence: And when it has been in this manner freed from all 


its Adheſions, both above and below, it mult be cut as near 
as poſfſible to the inner Corner and Bottom of the Eye, 


drying up the Blood and Moiſture with a ſoft Spunge. 


his Operation is perform'd by the French and ſome Ta- 


lian Farriers, but ſeldom or never by the Engliſh, unleſs 


wen there is an Uugius, which is a hard membranous, or 
rather cartilaginous Subſtance, growing to the inner Corner 
of the Eye, which almoſt every Smith can take off by paſ- 
fing a Needle thro'the upper Part of it; and when they 
have pull'd it gently out by the Thread, they cut it off with 
a ſharp Inſtrument or Sciſſors, and that is what our Farriers 
call cutting out the Haw; and this is indeed a more eaſy, 


and perhaps a more neceſſary Operation than the other. 


After the Operation has been thus perform'd, the Eye may 
be waſh'd with red Wine, or Aqua vitæ; and to prevent 


a freſh Inflammation, which will readily enough happen 


after cutting, a reſtringent Charge made with Vinegar, 


Bole-Armoniack, Sc. may be apply'd over the Eye and 


Temples, until ſuch time as it comes to be in good Tem- 


4 per ; and a little Honey of Roſes may be ſometimes dropt 
into the Eye warm, which will bring the Matter to a good 
Digeſtion; but if there be the leaſt Appearance of a freſh 


Excreſcence, which is not uncommon in thoſe moiſt Parts, 


and eſpecially where they cannot be kept down by the Ap- 


lication of Bandages, then Recourſe muſt be had to the 
Vitriol Water, or the Solution of the Lapis Mirabilis in- 
Serted in the foregoing Chapter; and in the mean while the 


Eye muſt be as little as poſſible expos'd to the Light. By 
all which meansa great Check will be put to the Humours, 
and their Conflux will be much leſs for the time to come. 


Moſt 
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| Colts ſuffer by an Exceſs of this kind, as others do by be- 
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Moſt People are of Opinion, that this Diſtemper is he- 
reditary, as well as govern'd by the Moon; and therefore 
that it is never to be cured. It is very true, a perfect Cure 
is very hard to be effectuated, eſpecially when it has been 
of long Continuance; but I am very ſure, and ſo muſt 
every one who is the leaſt acquainted with the Animal Oe- 
conomy, That tho' a Horſe may naturally be of ſuch a 
Conſtitution as will diſpoſe him more particularly to this 


Diſtemper ; yet the ſame may proceed from any other 


_ Cauſes. We ſhall therefore put an End to this Chapter, by in- 
ſerting an Obſervation of one Taquetus, as it is recited by 
the S:enr de Solleyſell, becauſe it may be of Service to Gen- 

tlemen who breed? 


Horſes; fince it is more eaſy to prevent 
Diſeaſes by proper Keeping, than it is to remove them when 


once they have got ſure Footing. Sol leyſell's Words are theſe : 
„This is an hereditary Diſtemper, and qy0bſervetion 


« therefore great Care muſt be taken tochuſe Taquetus 


* Stallions that have good Eyes; it may alſo onr of Solley- 


« beoccafion'd by the Foal's eating Oats with ſell. 


his Dam when he is but one Year old, or younger; for 
how the Oats, 
„the Veins above and about their Eyes are ſtretch'd and 
© diftended, and conſequently draw too much Blood to 
* thoſe Parts, which by the too great Quantity of Nou- 
„ riſhment are heated and render'd obnoxious, either to 
* that Kind which follows the Courſe of the Moon, or to 
the other, which waſtes and deſtroys the Eye. I have 
*© borrow'd this Obſervation from a Treatiſe concerning 


« by their training and endeavouring to c 


*« Horſes, compos'd by one ohn Taquet, who exprelly 


* affirms, That the Loſs of the Foal's Eye is not occa- 


* fion'd by the Subſtance of the Oats, which may be ſup- 
pos d to heat them, but only by their training too hard 


« inchewing that hard ſort of Food; and to prevent thoſe 
fatal Conſequences, he adviſes thoſe who have Foals, to 
* cauſe their Oats to be ground or ftamp'd; by which 
means, he ſays, they will grow ſtrong and luſty, without 
+ the leaſt Danger of Rheums, or any other Infirmity 
in the Eyes.” | ) 6 
I ſhall only add to what Zaquet has judiciouſly obſerv'd, 


That over-much Feeding of whatever kind, as it eaſily 


cauſes an over Plenitude in young Horſes, who eat heartily, 
may therefore very readily bring Defluxions and other 


Weakneſſes upon the Eyes: And many of our Engliſh 
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| ing put too early to hard Labour, and owe their Diſeaſes 
| in the Eyes more to theſe Errors, than either to the Moon, 
or to their Sire. | 5 
f Films, Webs, and other Diſeaſes of the © 
Eyes of Horſes, cauſing Dimneſs or Loſs 
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|  ExternalBlind- II/ E often obſerve, after a Horſe has been 
neſs from Films V ſome Time troubled with a Defluxion IX 
| and Scars on of Rhcum, or other Diſorders in his Eyes, | : 


the Cornea. little thin Subſtances grow over them, ſo as 
to obſcure the Sight, and theſe ſometimes adhere ſo cloſely 
to the Eye, that it is very hard to remove them: Some- | 
times from the ſame Cauſes, or from ſome ſlight Wound, 
the Cornea, or horny Coat of the Eye, is render'd obſcure, 
that the Light cannot paſs through it; for when it is tret- 
ted by the Corrofion and Sharpneſs of Matter, and its 
Subſtance abraded and wore; orif that happens by any 


outward accident, its Reunion may eaſily become imper- 

ect, becauſe of its exquiſite Fineneſs, which cannot be 55 

again equally united, but, like a Darn in a piece of fine 72505 

Lawn, will appear with a viſible Blemiſh, and become 7 55 

more or leſs injurious to the Sight, according as the Eye Fc] 

has been more or leſs hurt. 0 | 3 

1 Sometimes the Cauſes of Blindneſs or 5 

The interna! e r EI ; 1355 FE” 

Fein the Bu imneſs are more internal, and, according 1 

"mours or inner- to ſome, may proceed from a Condenſation Zo 

moſt Parts of or curdling of the Humours of the Eye 

the Eye, Which, though they be naturally clear and 

iy pn tranſparent, yet by exceſſive Heat they be- 

I come thick and opaque, like the White of an Egg when pF 

E | it is boil'd. Sometimes Blindneſs is occaſion'd by ſome = 
C | foreign Subſtance gather'd in the watry Humour of the 


Eye, which at length increaſes ſo as to hinder the Light 

from paſſing through the chryſtalline and glaſſy Humours 

| into the Retina or Bottom of the Eye. This Defect in 

! a human Eye is called a Cataract; and is the ſame which 
the Farriers diſtinguiſh by the different Names of a 

Speck, Pearl, or Dragon, according to its different Ap- 
pcarances, or according to the Progreſs it makes on = 


Eye. 


e 
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8 > Eye. When it is very ſmall, and ſhows it ſelf only in th® 
„ Bottom of the watery Humour, it is then called a Dragon; 
if more towards the Surface, a Speck; and when it come c 
to its Maturity, and covers the whole Pil or Apple o 
> the Eye, or when it is grown pretty large, it is called ® 
Pearl. But there is one Sort of Blindneſs, which is a 
7 © common and uſual among Horſes as any other, and that is» 
F > where there is no viſible Nefe& in the Eyes, but the out” 
1? ward Coat and Humours appear tranſparent, and without 
Bemiſh, and this ſort is as difficult to be removed as any; 
becauſe the Fault lies in the Compreſſion of the Retina or 
1 Optick Nerve, by an overgreat Diſtention of the Velels 
1 JJ 
5 When the Eye is only cover'd with a Film, The Cure of ex- 
or membranous Subſtance, unleſs that has its ternal Blind. 
; Origin from a Scar made on the clear tranſ- 2 1 
ID parent Part of the Cornea, or horny Coat, it may, and is 
. often cured by external Applications only, and ſuch as are 
51 . eaſy and ſimple; as the Juice of Celandine, Eye- bright, 
- aan the like, dropt into the Eye; but when there is a Scar, 
= bor if the Film adheres very cloſe to the Subſtance of the 


requir'd ; as the camphorated Water, or the Water made 


5 by a Solution of the Lais Mirabilis, as directed in the 
2ſt Chapter; or the following Eye-water, which I have 
5 ' often experienced to be moſt effectual, not only to clear 
5 the Eye from Films, Cc. but do the greateſt Service in all 
Rheums and Deflux ions, and even cure thoſe where there 


has been an apparent Defect on the Cornea. EDITS he 
Take unſlak'd Lime four Ouces, and pour upon it a 
* Quart of boiling Water; after it has ſettled ſome time, 
** and grown clear, pourit off gently from the Lime, and 
then filter it through brown Paper, and put it afterwards 
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2 filter it as before, and keep it for Uſe. Let four or five 


_ . every Day, once or oftner, as there ſhall be Occa- 
7 og”: "IN OR ALTOS * 


uſeful to the Eyes, but to waſh all old obſtinate Ulcers; 


a therefore may at any time be made in a larger Quan- 
1 Yo | | | | 


8 


Eye, Things of a more powerful Operation will then be 


into a clean Braſs or Copper Pan, and diſſolve in it one : 
Ounce of crude Sal Armoniack, letting it ſtand in that 
Veſſel until it turns to a very beautiful blue Colour, then 


Drops of this Water be inſtill'd into the Horſe's Eye 


This Water will keep a long while, and is not only 
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If your Horſe's Eyes be alſo hot and ſwoln at the ſame 


Time theſe outward Defects are apparent on them, he 
ought to be bled, purg'd, and rowel'd, according as you 
find him incaſe to 5 


injured. 


There are many other Remedies to be met with in Au- 
thors, which may be outwardly uſed with Succeſs, as thoſe 
compoſed of the Vitriols, crude Sal Armoniack, Camphor, 


and the like, and are enough in the Acquaintance of moſt 
Farriers; but ſuchas are made of Shells, Powder of Glaſs, 


and the Powder of Flint, or of Turkiſb Whetſtone, can | 


only be ſucceſsful, as their ſharp Points may tear the Sub- 


| {tance of thoſe Bodies that grow over the Sight, while they 
roll about in the Eye; yet as theſe cannot be diffolv'd, but 


often {tick in the Corners, and in the ſoft Fleſh in the Bot- 


tom of the Eye, and thereby cauſe violent Inflammation, | 
they are therefore not to be meddled with, - unleſs when the 
Caſe is deſperate ; for it may be often obſerv'd, that the 


Uſe of ſuch harſh Things, while the Defect is only in one 
Eye, brings it into both, by reaſon of the conſtant Sym- 
 pathy there bs between ee 

But we ſhall now proceed to thoſe Defects which are 
more internal; and th 


in thoſe Caſes. 


ternal Blind- 


miſs. as abovementioned, this muſt be apparent to 
aAldanyp one, becauſe the Bottom of the Eye, 
which is plainly viſible in a Horſe, or any other large Ani- 


mal, mult then be hid, and nothing can be ſeen but the Co- 


lour of the condens d Humour thro the Cornea; but this 
kind of Blindneſs rarely happens unleſs it proceed from a 


Wound or Bruiſe, and then it becomes incurable. 


The next inward Imperfection, ſo far as it affects the 
watery Humour of the Eye, is ſomewhat akin to the for- 
mer, and is very frequently to be met with among Horſes, 


inſomuch that ſome have been foal'd with Cararatts or 
Pearls on their Eyes: But as this Defect alſo lies within 
the Cornea, it is not to be cured in Horſes ; for nothing 


ear it ; and by theſe means his Sight 
ay certainly be preſerv'd, unleſs the Cornea be very much 


ough we do not propoſe a Cure for 
ſuch as are obſtinate, or out of the Reach of common 

"=: e leg yet we ſhall lay down the molt certain Signs 
whereby they may be diſtinguiſhed, and at the ſame 

Time adminiſter thoſe Helps that are the moſt rational 


0 i „ Firſt then, if one or more of the Humours 
ee of the Eye ſhould becoagulated and thicken d, 
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4 apply'd outwardly can reach it, but what would at the 
A ſame Time deſtroy the Eye; and therefore it is in vain 


5 that Farriers uſe corroſive Medicines to eat off Cataracts, 
1 as is commonly practiſed among them. Neither would in- 
* ternal Means, or an Operation avail much towards remo- 
$i ving it, tho' that has alſo been eſſay d by Mountebanks ; 
for after a Cataratt has been couch'd, as thoſe Creatures 
are unmanageable, it generally grows again, and the Horſe 
VI VVV 
BS Cataratts are of different Colours, yel- The Signs of 4 
> low, black, and white; yet thoſe to which Cararaf, 
> Horſes are chiefly ſubject, are either whitiſh, or of a Pearl 
blue, or inclinable to green, and are eaſily known, becauſe 
in the Beginning they are but very ſmall, but grow larger, 
as that Matter which forms them is continually falling 
into the watery Humour. But there is one Sign whereby 
to know a Cataratt, eſpecially before it is 5 5 and that 
is by rubbing the Outſide of the Eye; for by that means 
TS TH ES, 
There have been other Signs taken Notice of by all 
 phyfical Writers; as when there is the Appearance of Flies, 
| Dult, or Hairs, floating before the Sight. And Mr. Snape, 
in his third Book of The Anatomy of a Horſe, Chap. 13. 
ſpeaking of the watery Humour, has apply'd theſe Signs 


to Horſes which are apt to ſtart without Cauſe. His Words 
I JJ | OE TC 
It is obſerv'd in Men, That if any clotted and colour- 
« ed Bits or Motes ſwim in this Humour, the Shapes of 
e ſeveral Inſects, as Gnats, Flies, Spiders, and the like, will 
J > © ſeem ro be flying before their Eyes, as has been often 
„ « declared by Men who have had this Affliction. I am 
) . « therefore apt to believe that many Horſes are not without 
» ſſuck kind of congealed Bits floating in this Humour, that 
- [| < without any evident or external Cauſe to occaſion it, are 
- much given to ſtart, eſpecially with their Head, the Re- 
8 © preſentation of the foreſaid insects moving before the 
4 © cryſtalline Humour, which makes them fear ſomething 
or other is ſtill flying into their Eye. 
e LJea, it is in humane Bodies further obſerv'd, that of- 
- = * tentimes ſeveral of theſe coloured Particles in the watecy 
s. *© Humour do gather together, and unite ſo cloſe, tha. ney 
IC " grow, as it were, into a Skin or Film, ſpreading before 
n * the Sight of the Eye, which cauſes an abſolute Blindneſs, 


and is that Diſeaſe which Phyficians call a Cataract; 
O 2 5 « which 
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« which Diſeaſe the Animal we are treating of is much 
«* ſubje& to, though we have not ſo proper a. Term for 
it as this is. „ e 
But a late eminent Phyſician has obſerv'd, that theſe Re- 
preſentations cannot be occaſion'd by any kind of Matter 
floating in the watery Humour, becauſe the Poſition of the 


Retina, and Convexity of the Cornea is ſuch, that all Bo- 


dies muſt be placed at a greater Diſtance from the Eye than 
the aqueous Humour, or the Cornea, to cauſe ſuch Appear- 
ances; and therefore he ſays thoſe Signs can only be exhi- 
bited when the Parts of the Retina are overmuch com- 
preſſed by a Diſtention of the Arteries. And this may 

happen, and is oftentimes the Cauſe of a 


OD de- Gutta Serena, which is the lait Sort of 
Om. Blindneſs which we mentioned, viz. where 


the Eye ſecms to have no viſible Defe& in it. And there- 


fore as that Author has obſerv'd, whenever thoſe Signs 


appear with a Cataract, any ſuch Cataract mult at the 
ſame time be accompany'd with a Gutta Serena; for a 
Cutta Serena is often the Concomitant of other Diſeaſes 


of the Eyes, but is only diſtinguiſhable as ſuch, when the _ 


Cornea and Humours are tranſparent. . 
The Signs, Now Lam apt to believe, there are but 
a very few who have bought many Horſes, 

and have not had Experience of this Sort of Blindneſs to 


their Colt. And the Signs that Mr. Snape has attributed | 


to a Cataract, when a Horſe {tarts with his Head, if that 


is not the Effect of Fear, it is, no doubt, to be ſuſpected 


as a Token of bad Eyes, and to denote that Imperfection 
which we are now treating of: But there is one, which 
is the moſt infallible, and more to be depended on than 
any other, vis. when a Horſe moves his Ears backwards 
and forwards, and often points them towards his Eyes, as 
if he wanted to drive away Flies, when there are none 
near him: And if he renew his ſhaking of his Ears, as 


often as he is turned to a new and different Light, it may 


be then, with very good Reaſon, ſuſpected his Eyes are 


deſective, tho? nothing appears outwardly upon them; 


and this I have oftentimes obſerv'd in Horſes that were ill 
fighted, and have known it ſometimes the Fore-runner of 
abſolute Blindneſs. _ | 

Theſe being the Signs of a Gutta Serena, and the imme- 


diateCauſe being a Diſtention of the ſmall Arteries preſſing 


upon ſeveral Parts of the Retina, as was obſery'd ; w bat- 


enough to bear it, he ought in the firſt place 


| which ſtrikes a C 
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ever therefore be the Procatartick Cauſe ſ as Phyſicians term 
it) whether from Colds, Surfeits, or from any Fault in a 
Horſe's Feeding, Sc. it is very certain the Cure mult con- 


ſiſt in all thoſe ae 1 that are proper to open Ob{tructions 
a 


in the ſmalleſt Pa 


ges; for by that Means thoſe in the 


Bottom of the Eye may be remov'd. 


Wherefore if your Horſe has Strength 


be Cure. 


to be bled, and afterwards purged two or three times with 


the Remedies preſcrib'd in the preceding Chapter; but 
Rovwelling muſt by no means be neglected: And becauſe 
the mineral Kingdom affords us with Medicines of the 


moſt powerful! Operation in all ſuch obſtinate Caſes, Re- 


courſe may be had to the antimonial Balls directed in the 


Farcin, or to the Cinnabar Balls in the ſame Chapter, or 
thoſe appointed for the Staggers ; which being continued 
for ſome time, will, no doubt, prevent Blindneſs : But if 


the Retina beſo much compreſs'd as to loſe all Senſation, 
the Caſe will be very deſperate; for this ſort of Blindneſs 
is ſeldom or never to be cured, but in its Infancy. _ 5 


% . . 
Of a Cold and Morfounding. 


A FTER we have ſaid ſo much in another 4 cold and in: 


Place concerning Fevers and Surfeits, we Perfet# Fever. 
need not take up much of the Reader's Time, in explaning 


the Nature of a Cold; ſince a Cold, as ſuch, is no other 


than an imperfect Fever, and affects the Body in many Cir- 


cumſtances, as we have deſcrib'd a Surfeit, only we thought 
it might not be improper to tranſpoſe it to this Place, becauſe 
the Diſeaſes of the Lungs, which we are to treat of in the 


following Chapters, though they often proceed from divers 
other Cauſes, yet they ha ve a greater Nependency on a Cold 


than any other Diſtemper, as a Cold more eſpecially affects 


the Lungs and the Part appertaining to tem. 
Now the Cauſes of a Cold are ſufficiently The Cauſe of 
known to every one, being produc'd of all Cold. 
thoſe things that cauſe a ſudden Stagnation of the Pores; as 
when a Horſe has been very much heated, and in this Con- 
dition expog'd tothe ſharp Air, without beingat ſome Pains 
to cool him by degrees, and neglecting to rub off the Sweat, 
nillineſs and Damp over the whole Body; 
3 Per- 
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pomitting a Horſe to drink cold Water, while extremely 
hot; expoſing a Horſe. that is tender and well kept to the 
Night Air: And ſometimes many of the ſame Symptoms 
will happen when the Air is too much rarify'd and thin; 
for by that means its Preſſure is not ſufficient to force the _ 
Blood through the ſmall Veſſels of the Lungs, but will o- [| 
caſion a Stagnation there, and cauſe a Difficulty of Breath- 31 
ing, which will be accompanied with a Cough; and this 
ſort, if it is not ſpeedily cured, is the moſt dangerous, both 
as to its N and future Effects. „ 
1 . he Signs are, Dulneſs, want of Appetite, 
5 The Signs. a Cough, and running at the Noſe p and 
ſometimes it affects the Eyes, as we have already obſervd; 
and in moſt young Horſes, cauſes. Swellings about the 
J ĩðͤ d 5 e 
The Cough proceeds from a Diſtention of the Lungs, 
which ſtreightens the Paſſages of Reſpiration, or it proceeds 
from a Defluxion of Rheum, from the Kernels of the 
Wind- pipe being then relax d and diſtended ; and when the 
Diſcharges from thence happen to be pretty conſiderable, 
it is by Farriers ſaid to be a wet Cough; but when a Horſe 
coughs without any great Matter of Diſcharge, it is then 
call'd a dry cough, h. is look'd upon as an ill Prognoſtick, 
But a dry Cough is not always a bad Prognoſtick, as 
they imagine; for in the Beginning of a Cold it often hap- 
ens only from the Oppreſſion of the Lungs, when the 
[mall Veſſels, towards their Extremities, are over-charg'd, 
inſomuch that the Air which a Horſe draws in, is not able 
to penetrate through their whole Subſtance, ſo as to 
enter into all the little Bladders, but is ſuddenly repuls'd 
back again, and occaſions him often to cough, while it 
meets with a portion of the ſame Air, before the Action 
of Reſpiration is begun; and we may oftentimes obſerve 
the ſame Symptom in Horſes that are narrow cheſted, 
upon a very ſlight Cold; becauſe in that Caſe, when the 
Blood-veſfllels are full, they have not room for a ſufficient 
Elevation, But if a dry huſky Cough continue after the 
ee. of a Cold are paſt, it it is then to be 
very much ſuſpected as a thing that will be of ill Conſe- 
quence, as being the Fore- runner of a Conſumption. But 
we ſhall ſhew the Reaſon of this in its proper Place; 
and in the mean time proceed to the Cure of a Cold, 
while it is unattended with any other Accidents than what 
are common. e BELA WES The 


= 
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Lo 
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The firſt thing to be done in a Cold, is to take a pretty 
large Quantity of Blood from the Neck-vein, if the Horſe 
is otherwiſe in good Caſe, and full of Fleſh; but if he be 


low and poor, the Loſs of too much Blood may be preju- 
dicial to him: But yet as all Colds, for the moſt part, 
affect the Lungs more or leſs, Blood ought, in the Begin- 
ning, to be drawn away, tho' the Quantity be but ſmall ; 
for here it is neceſſary, as in all other Caſes where the Blood 


is too viſcid, to give it more room in the Veſſels 
If he labours and breaths with Difficulty, and at ſome 


times appears to be in much Pain, he may be bled a ſecond 
time; and if his Blood looks of a florid red Colour, and has 


little or no Serum in it, and the Pain till continues, after 


the ſpace of twelve Hours he may be bled a third time, to 


| e an Impoſthumation in his Lungs, or ſudden Death; 


or it ſometimes happens, that Horſes are ſeiz d in the ge- 
ginning of a Cold with a Pleuriſo, or Peripnenmony, 


when no one near them knows the Cauſe of their Agony. 


After Blooding, if your Horſe be coſti ve, as is not un- 


common in the Beginning of a Cold, let him have the fol- 
lowing Clyſter. | e 125 


« Take Mallows and Marſh-mallows, of each three 
* Handfuls; Mercury and Pellitory, of each one Handful; 


< boil them for the Space of half an Hour in three Quarts 


„ of Water, and to the ſtrained Decoction add half a 


Pound of Treacle, coarſe Sugar or Honey, and the ſame 


„Quantity of Oil or Butter, to be injected Blood-warm, 


and repeated as often as needful. 


It a Lax or I.ooſeneſs happens, it muſt not be too ſoon 
ſtopp'd, for ſometimes the Diſeaſe terminates that way, 


eſpecially if he has been ſurfeited; but if it continues too long, 


and cauſes ſore and painful Gripes, it muſt then be treated 
according to the Method laid down for the Cure of that kind 


of Looſeneſs which is accompanied with a Colick. 


Jo recover loſt Appetite, which is a Symptom that at- 
tends every violent Cold, he muſt be exercis d every Day 


more or leſs with chewing Balls, and kept to very moderate 


Feeding: The following Arman may alſo be made uſe of, 

which I can promiſe to be much the beſt of its Kind. 
„Take Honey of Roſes half a Pound, the infide of a 

« white Manchet finely crumbled, Cinnamon and Nutmegs 


| © oft each one Ounce, Gallangal, Zedoary, and Calamus 


Aromãticus, of each an Ounce and a half. Let all theſe 


de made into a fine Powder, and incorporated with the 


04 Honey 
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Honey of Roſes, adding Syrup of Lemons, as much as 
is neceſſary to make it into the Confiſtency of a thin 
% Paſte; ” and let him now and then have the Quantity 
© of a Walnut given him upon the End of a Bull's Pizzle, 45 
firſt ſoak'd in Water, and then beat ſoft; his Tongue muſt 
be pull'd to one Side, and the Pizzle put up to the Back- I 
part of his Mouth, letting him chew upon it afterwards. 
For his Cough, let the following Drench be given him. 
Take Hyſſop- water one Pint, diſſolve in it four Oun- 
ces of the Julſe of Liquorice, otherwiſe called SSauiſo- 

& F1ce, and to Ounces of brown Sugar-candy, take the 
_ © Roots of Elicampain, round or long Birthwort and 
« Gentian, of each half an Ounce, the Seeds of Fœnugreek 

and Lintſecd, of each three Drams; Gallangal and Cin- 
“ namon, of each two Drams. Let all theſe be made in- 

4 to a fine Powder, and mix'd with the Hyſſop- water and 
Liquorice, after which add to it a Pint of White-wine 
< or: Ale; and pive . . inane 

Let this be repeated once a Day, until the Cold be 
looſen'd, and that your Horſe begins to feed plentifully, 

and his Eyes look brisk and lively, and the Matter from 

his Noſe (if there be a running from thence) grows thick | 
and well digeſted. But the following will be ſtill more 
efficacious, and, indeed, inferior to none that can be given 

JJ%%%%%% V.... 

Take chree or four Heads of white Poppies, two Hand- 
„ fuls of Coltsfoot, four Ounces of Lintſeed, boil them 
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* in three Pints of Water till one is conſum'd, add to it 
< four Ougges of the Juice of Liquorice, diſſolved in the Mi 
„ Hyopker. as above directed, adding alſo the Pow- 
e ders as in the former Preſcription.” 585 
The following Powder out of Solleyſell may be made 
1 | and us'd upon Hesses which I believe will not be the 
BY | leſs acceptable, that it has all the Ingredients of the Dia- 
38 Pente in l. gtgs 3 
Take Bay- berries, Gentian, round Birthwort, Myrrb, 
Flower:- de- luce, Sha vings of Hartſhorn, and Elicampain, 
3 of each four Qunces, Zedoary, Cummin-ſeeds, Aniſeeds, 
3 « and Sayin, of each two Ounces, Cinnamon half an 
3 % Ounce, Cloves two Drams, Flowers of Corn-Poppics 
| „ dry'd two Ounces.” The Doſe is two Ounces infus'd 
3 all Night in Wine. We OO ew Wi; 
I be celebrated Horſe-Balls of Markham may alſo be 
; given, one in a Morninz, for ſeveral Days together. They 
| are thus made: | 5 N 


for Horſes, by breaking thoſe Viſcidities w 
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„ Take Aniſeeds, Cummin-ſeeds, Feenu- Markham's 
« greek, Carthamus-Seeds, Elicampain- Balls. 
« Root, Flower of Brimſtone, and brown 1 
Sugar. candy, of each two Ounces, beaten and ſearced very 


fine. Then take an Ounce of the Juice of Liquorice, and 
„ diffolve it in half a Pint of White-wine, which done, 


© take three Ounces of the Syrup of Coltsfoot, of Sallet 


Oil and Honey, of each halt a Pint. Let theſe be mix'd 


« with the former, and with as much Wheat-flower as will 
bind and knit them all together, worh them into a ſtiff 
« Paſte, and make them into Balls as big as a large French 
„ Walnut, or as big ae a Hens Egg. 
S8cme uſe, inſtead of the Syrup of Coltsfoot, two Oun- 
ces of the Coltsfoot dry'd and made into Powder; others 
add an Ounce of the Chymical Oil of Aniſeeds, which is 
very proper, as Horſes are much ſubject to Wind and Fla- 
tulencies in their Bowels; and many other Alterations I 
have ſeen which are not material. JJV 
The chief Virtue of theſe Balls conſiſts in Their Virtue. 
their mollifying and ſoftening Quality, where- . 


by they take off from the Acrimony and Sharpneſs of the 


Rheums, which occafion tickling Coughs, by which means 


they alſo fatten ſome Horſes. But if it ſhould, upon any 
Occafion, be neceſſary to make them more deterſive and 
_ cleanſing, the Quantity of the Flower of Brimſtone may be 


tncreas'd, and the Honey proportionably, or there may be 
added to them the Powder of the Roots of Smallage, dry'd 


Hyſſop, and Horſe- mint, the Tops of Fir, and the like, 


which will make them a moſt excellent and;{afe Scouring 


s bſtruct the 
ſmall Paſſages of the Lungs, the Liver, an other principal 


Bowels, cauſing Purſineſs and Difficulty of Breathing. 


But in extemporaneous, or off: hand Applications, thoſe 


Cleanſers which are ſufficiently known to all Farriers, vis. 
Garlick, Onions, Brimſtone, Honey, Barbadoes-Tar, or 
common Tar, when rightly adjuſted, and when a Horſe is 
not overmuch cloy'd with them, may be of Service; and 


as they are exceeding powerful in their Operation, they 
often. ſucceed, and that very ſouou n. 
But in the Cure of a Cold, nothing is more material than 


a due Care of a Horſe's Feeding and Dreſſing, and likewiſe 
of his Exerciſe; and therefore beſides Moderation in his 
Feeding, which we have already obſerv'd to be neceſſary, 
whatever Food is given him ought to be ſomewhat open- 


ing, 
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ing, as ſcalded Bran, or Barley inſtead of Oats; and inhis 


Water thoſe Things that are diluting, and will promote the 


Diſcharges by Sweat and Urine, as the Sa, Polychreſtum, 
Sat Prumelle, crude 'Tartar, and crude Sal Armoniack, 
already deſcrib'd in putrid and malignant Fevers; for a 


violent Cold comes the neareſt to Fevers of a malignant 


Kind, and is often the Fore-runner of ſuch Fevers, as we 
may ſometimes obſerve ; and therefore all thoſe Things 
are neceflary that help to carry off the groſſer Parts of the 


Serum, for by that means a due and uniform Circulation 


of the Blood is the ſooner recovered. _ 


And this is alſo greatly forwarded by moderate Exerciſe, 
Sc. by rubbing and drefling; and if you find your Horſe of 
himſelf inclinable to Sweat, which often happens in the Be- 
ginning of a Cold; or if he lies under a heavy Oppreſſion, 
thoſe Niſcharges may be then eafily promoted by warm 
Cloathing; and, if neceſſary, may be yet more forwarded 


by giving him an Ounce of Yerce-Treacle in a Pint of 
White-wine or Treacle-water. And laſtly, | 


' To prevent the : 

running at the f 
Noſe «rp are in a great meaſure gone off, let him have 
to theGlanders. once a Day, for ſome time, a Decoction 
made with three or four Handfuls of Red- 


roſe Leaves, an Ounce of Pomegranate- bark, and an Ounce 


and a half of Diaſcordium diſſolv'd in it, and let his Noſe 


be often ſyring'd with ſome of the ſame Decoction, or 


with Honey of Roſes, which is much the ſame; and by 


5 following this Method, you may prevent it turning to the 
Glanders, unleſs your Horſe be alſo conſumptive, in which 


Caſe it will be very hard to put a Stop to it. 
„e WM AP. SAVE 
_ Of Cheſt-Foundering, &c. 


Cheft-Prnder- THE Diſeaſe that goes under this Deno- 
ing bears an >. mination in Horſes, comes the neareſt of 


Affinity to & any to that which in a humane Body is called 


Plenriſy. a Plenriſy, or Peripneumonia, which is an 
Inflammation of the Lungs or Pleura, accompanied with 

Pain and difficulty of breathing. 44 . 
3 The Cauſe is from all the ſame things that 
produce a Cold, as expoſing a Horſe wo 


The Cauſe 


| 
a 


If the running at the Noſe be likely to 
continue too long after the other Symptoms 


2 


Cauſes, and as it pro INE 
Effects, as breaking of a Horſe's Wind, melting his Greaſe, 
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heis hot to the cold Air, riding him at that time into cold 


Water, or letting him have cold Water to drink; and 


therefore it is ſometimes introduc'd by a Cold. 


Sometimesit proceeds from a Horſe's eating unwholſome 
Hay, and bad Provinder, or his Feeding on cold frozen 
Grafs in Winter, eſpecially if he has not been us'd to it; 
but the moſt common and ordinary Cauſe, is the over- 
riding a foul-body'd Horſe that has not been accuſtom'd to 
Exerciſe, for then his Blood being agitated, and put into a 
more than ordinary Degree of Motion, paſſes forward into 
the Lungs or Pleura in great Quantity, and very much 
diiſtends the ſmall Veſſels there, but becauſe of its Viſcidity 
it ſuddenly ſtagnates, and occafions Pain and Inflammation, 
with the other Symptoms we have already mention'd. 
And therefore young Horſes, as their Budies are moſt apt 
to be foul, and their Blood of unequal Fluidity, are 155 
moſt liable to Cheſt-ſeounderinngggg ggg 
Ihe Signs are, an exceſſive hea ving of the The Signs. 
Flanks, ſtarting with Pain as often as he offers s 
to move; when violent, it is always accompanied with a 
Fever; but as the Fever is only an Effect of the Inflamma- 
tion, it goes off as ſoon as that is remove. 
But a Horſe is often {aid to be Cheſt-foun- The Cure of 
der'd in his Body, when there are no viſible Chef- under. 
Symptoms of much Pain, only an Oppreſſi- ing, and foun- 


on; but as this even eee from the ſame dering of the 
duces many of the ſame B. 


and all other Diſeaſes that follow ſuch an Oppreſſion on 


the Lungs, and other Bowels, it ought, in the Cure, to be 
treated much after the ſame manner as if there was Pain 


and Inflammation, only that Blooding may be more ſpa- 


ringly us'd; for when there is ſuch an Oppreſſion that a 
Horſe cannot breath, but is like to be ſuffocated, then 


Blooding muſt be repeated, as the lefler Evil. 
And in this Caſe q would always recommend opening the 


Flank-veins, or thoſe of the Inſide of the Thigh, to make 


a Revulfion, which will be found much more {afe, and an- 
{wer the End much better than Bleeding in the Neek or 


Plat-veins, as is uſually practis'd in ſuch Caſes, for this often 


cauſes a greater Derivation upon the Lungs or P/enra. 


And becauſe a Cheſt-founder'd Horſe has oftentimes a 


great inward Heat and Coſtiveneſs, eſpecially in the Begin- 


ning, he ought to have an emollient Clyſter given him, 125 
2 | | e that 
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that inſerted in the preveving Chapter for a Cold, which 
ft 


may be repeated as often as there is occaſion; and if there 


be no Symptoms of Pain, but only Heavineſs and Oppreſ- 
ſion, which does not hinder a Horſe from lying down, nor 

keep him altogether from Feeding, the Method we have 
laid down for the Cure of a Surfeit is to be follow'd. And 
if he be alſo addicted to a Cough, the Remedies for that 


Intention are likewiſe to be made uſe of 


But if you find him in Pain, and full of Agony, after he 


has been bled, and had 4 Clyſter injected, let the following 


Drench be given him to promote Sweat. 


„Take Milk-water one Pint and a half, Treacle-water 
half a Pint, diffolve in the Treacle-water fix Grains of 
_ © Camphire, afterwards add an Ounce and a halfof Venice 

_« Tyeacle, or Mithridate, or two Ounces of London-TJrea- 
* cle, mix all together, and give it your Horſe thro' a horn. 

Afterwards let him be walk'd a little, and well cloath'd; _ 
and when he is inclinable to drink, let him have warm Wa- 
ter ſtrew'd with Oatmeal. 7 „%%% ng 
When thoſe things are done, let one of the following 
Balls be given him twice a Day, one in the Morning, and 
another in the Afternoon, an Hour before watering Time. f 
Take Conſerve of Red-roſes two Ounces, Sperma 
« Ceri one Ounce, Linſeed and Feenugreek-ſeeds in Pow- 
der of each an Ounce and a half, Liquorice Powder 
„ two Ounces. Let theſe be made into four Balls, with 


« ſweet Oil, or Oil of ſweet Almonds, as is ſufficient. 


The Uſe of theſe muſt be continued for ſeveral Days; 
and when the violent Symptoms are abated, he may, by 
degrees, be inur'd to Exerciſe, which, with a cleanſing 

Diet, will perfect the Cure. 5 5 


CHAP. XXVIL 


. Of Purſive, Broken-winded, and Conſumptive 
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FT is ſufficiently known to any one who is the ol ac 


2 with the Animal Oeconomy, that whatever 
cauſes an overgreat Influx of Blood into the Lungs, and other 


Parts adminiſtring to Reſpiration, will occaſion a heaving 
of the Flanks, and Difficulty of Breathing; and therefore 
there are very few Diſeaſes of any kind, but what are accom- 


panied 
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eſpecially thoſe that are great and foul Feed- femper, 


CHAP. XXVII. Of Broken-winded Caſes. | * 


panied more or leſs with thoſe Symptoms. Conſumpti ve 
But the Diſeaſes that come under our preſent and Broken- 


Conſideration, are ſuch as have their chief winded Caſes 


and principal Seat in the Lungs, proceeding Neceed from 


from an Ulcer, or ſome inward Waſting, 1 
whereby the ſmall Veſſels are wore andabra- *** ππ]]c. 


| ded, by the Acrimony and Sharpneſs of the common Diſ- 


Fong or from ſome obſtinate Stagnation, hindring the 


Air from penetrating, fo as to elevate and lift them up in 
the Action of Reſpiration, or when there is tough mucila- 


ginous Matter ſeparated in the Branches of the Wind- pipe, 
tor all ſuch Things will occaſion a very great Diſturbance 


in the Flanks of a Horſe; and when a Horſe has any of 
tho Infirmities upon him, he may juſtly be term'd purſi ve 
or broken-winded. 1 DE IR 


The Cauſe is from Colds, Surfeits, and o- ng by 


ther Diſeaſes that have never been thorough- Colas, & other 
ly carry'd off, but chiefly obſtinate Colds, tor Diſeaſes affef- 
by them the Lungs are in a more eſpecial 7 fe Breaft, 
manner affected; and therefore whatever g 
brings ona Cold, or other Diſeaſes affecting 


the Lungs, may be look'd upon ag the Procatartick, or 
remote Cauſe of broken Wind or Purfineſs. The eating of 
unwholſome Food, and feeding in a bad Air, alſo bring 
on theſe Diſorders: But many Horſes have their Wind 
broke by ill Uſage, as hard Riding when they are full, for 

by that means their Blood is thrown into the Lungs, with 
ſo much Impetuofity, and in ſuch Quantity, that it ſud- 
denly cauſes Foundering and Inflammation, which is often- 
times followed with an inward Abſceſs or Ulcer, which 
proves incurable. - og 8 
The common and uſual Signs are, a heav- The Signs. 


ing and beating of the Flanks, ſomerimes 
a wheezing and rattling; and in ſome deſperate Caſes, a 


ſwelling of the Kernels about the Throat, and a glander'd 
„ running it the Note. „%%% ͤ;ũ km 
But here it is to be obſerv'd, that ſome Several Caſes 
| Horſes may be purſive and ſhort-winded, wherein a Horſe 


and exhibit ſeveral of theſe abovemention'd may bepurſy, 


Signs, and yet their Caſe not dangerous, nor and exhibit o- 
properly to come under the Denomination 


ther Sgns of 4 


3 broken Wind, 
of a broken-Wind or Conſumption ; for e 3 free 


ſome Horſes are naturally thick-winded, from that Di- 


ers, 


and from hard 


Feeding, or have conſtant and daily Exerciſe 


vill bow apes th jt. Execs, ene 
and that proceeds alſo from a thick and plentiful Blood; - 
but it is very well known, that if ſuch Horſes are not over: © 


and inur'd to Exerciſe, thoſe Symptoms will ſoon vaniſh ; 
and if the Helps of Phyſick are required, their Diſorders 
may ſpeedily be remov'd by Bleeding, and very moderate 
_—_— T8 

| Horſes that are poor, and in a low Condition, when they 


| heave and labour, as if they were broken-winded ; as alſo 
thoſe that have been fick, or lie under ſome Diſtemper 


by Blood or Dung, any of thoſe will cauſe a Horſe to 


only from a Scarcity of Blood and Spirits, there not being : 
| Cheſt, the Symptoms wear of by 900 d Care an F. rer d- 


And Laftly, we may obſerve ſome Horſes that have no 
inward Infirmity, blow and wheeze, from an Imperfection 


in the Paſſages between the Mouth and Noſe, which hap- 


pel their Breath chiefly at the Noſe ; but that Imperfection 
is eaſily diſtinguiſh'd, for albeit his Flanks move like a 
| broken-winded Horſe, while he is in Action, yet as ſoon 


ther is to be taken Notice of in 


natural. And there are ſome Horſes ſhort-winded from 
the Narrowneſs of their Cheſt, which is plainly diſcern- 


of the Lungs, it is eaſily enough diſtinguiſh'd; 
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ers, for by that means their Blood is, for the moſt part, 
groſs and viſcid, and paſſes with ſome Difficulty thro' the 
ſmall Veſſels of the Lungs, which being alſo frequently =» 
preſs'd by a full Stomach, will not only occaſion Purſi ve- 
neſs, but ſometimes a e ; yet as ſuch are very apt to 


turn broken-winded, they ſhould be kept to * and clean 


Moſt young Horſes, that have been habituated to Eaſe, 


labour'd while in this Condition, but by degrees harden d 


are exerciſed beyond their Strength and Feeding, will alſo 


that waſtes their vital Spirits, tho” their Lungs are perfectly 
ſound; or if a Horſe has had any immoderate Diſcharges 


heave and labour for Breath, as if he was broken-winded : 
But as in all theſe Caſes, this ſeeming Oppreſlion proceeds 


what is ſufficient to actuate and elevate the Lungs and 


ing. 
ens the more readily to Horſes, as they draw in and ex- 


as he is ſtopp'd, that Agitation yore off, and nothing fur- 
is Breathing but what is 


abie as often as they are put to gallop, or to any Labour. 

But where that Defect proceeds from ſome Imperfection 

Neeaufe in 

all Caſes where the Lungs are hurt, tho' a Horſe's Sianka | 
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alſo reduci 


will heave and work moſt impetuouſly upon Exerciſe, 


yet even when he ſtands in the Stable, there is no interval 


free from that Agitation, but he ftills labours more or 
8 e margins bi 
Now a Horſe is ſaid to have his Wind What Horſes 
touch'd or broke, according to the Nature #re properly 

and Degree of Efficacy in the Diſtemper; 4cfe#ive in 


for ſome Horſes will laſt a great while with their Mind. 


| Infirmities of this Kind, and continue at the ſame Paſs, 
and do Abundance of Service, and yet be abſolutely in- 
curable; ſome waſte and decline gradually, and others 


very ſuddenly ; all which we ſhall endeavour to explain. 


Ihe Diſorders that affect the Wind of a Horſe, yet not 
ſio as to cauſe a ſudden Waſte and Decay, are chiefly of two 


In the firſt, tho' a Horſe has no Intervals free from a 


working and Agitation of his Flanks, yet if he coughs but 
ſeldom, and has no Moiſture proceeding from his Noſe, 
nor does waſte in his Body, it is a = that his Infirmity 
38 from ſome obſtinate Obſtru 
Veſſels of the Lungs, or from chalky Matter ingender'd 


ions in the ſmall. 


in them, which hinders the Air from paſſing into all the 
little Air-bladders, fo that they cannot be fully inflated and 


diſtended * it may be caus'd by, ſome Adheſion to the 


Pleura and Ribs, for then the Luugs cannot be ſufficiently 
depreſs d; and a Horſe in this Condition muſt have his 


Noſtrils frequently contracted in ſucking in the Air, but 
will never breath out freely, _ 5 e 5 


The next is different from the former, and ſhews it ſelf. 


by other diſtinguiſhing Signs; for, as in the firſt Caſe, a 
Horſe ſeldom coughs but when in Exerciſe, or when his 


Stomach and Guts are full; in the laſt, a Horſe will cough 
22 often, but eſpecially upon every ſlight Cold, and at 
the ſame Time is frequently troubled with a wheezing and 


rattling in his Pipes; all which proceeds from a thick mu- 
cilaginous Matter ſticking in the Branches of the Wind- 


pipe that not only muſt occaſion frequent coughing, 


ut alſo cauſe a conſtant heaving and working of the 


Man... 5 7 8 
Ihe Diſorders that cauſe a ee and which may 


not proper be {aid to conſtitute a onſumption, are 
le to two Kinds: The firſt is, when there is 


4 Waſte, occaſion'd by an over-Relaxation in the Glan- 


dulous Parts, and a too great Diſcharge of the Jaices, 


Which 
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which are only allotted to keep the Lungs moiſt; and = 
the ſecond is, when there is an Ulcer form'd in them. 
And theſe are diſtinguiſhable from the former in this, that 

wherever there is a Decay, either by an Ulcer, or by ſuch 
a Waſte as we have been ſpeaking of, a Horſe will be able 
to bear no manner of Exerciſe without a ſinking and low- 

_nefs of his Spirits; and, as his Diſtemper continues, loſes 
Fleſh, turns flabby, and is ſubject to hectick Diſorders ; 
Whereas in the other Caſes, a Horſe will go through a 
Journey, or perform any other Exerciſe, if he be well us'd, 
without any conſiderable Infirmity, excepting that of his 
Flanks. However, as this Diſtinction is not ſo eafily 
made in a beginning Conſumption, while a Horſe as yet 
retains ſome Strength and Vigour, his Cough ought there- 
fore chiefly to be obſerv'd; for if that be ſhort and vehe- 
ment, or hollow and ſounding, it is then very much to be 
doubted; for ſuch Coughs as theſe generally attend where 
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there is an Ulcer in the Lungs, or where there is a con- 8 
Rant Waſte by the Superfluity of the common Diſ . 
e But we ſhall now proceed to the Cure. 52 

85 And firſt of all, as to thoſe Defects in the, 


Wind of a Horſe, which are caus'd by obſtinate Obſtru- 
 Qtjons in the ſmalleſt, Arteries, or chalky Matter, &c. 
though we do not propoſe any abſolute Relief in ſuch 

| Caſes, as we ſcarcely imagine any Thing can be exhibited, 
either to penetrate through hard and obſtinate Obſtru- 
Ctions, or diſlodge foreign Matter ingender'd in the Lungs, 
or remove Adheſions, that perhaps have been begun before 
the Horſe was foal'd ; yet becauſe a Horſe may ſtill be 
of Service, notwithſtanding theſe Infirmities, he ſhould 
now and then have ſuch Things given him as are gently 
opening, and are fit to lubricate all the Paſſages, and 
render them glib and eaſy; for which Purpoſe we recom- 
mend Marx hams Balls, or any Compoſition of the like 
Ingredients: He may alſo ſometimes have a little clean 
,, Eun hoo ne 
But the principal Thing to be obſerved,: 
is the common Feeding and Exerciſe of ſuch 
| Horſes; tho'I need not lay down any Me- 
thod for it, becauſe every one knows that the or gary 
= Rules are to be obſerv'd in the ſtricteſt Senſe, with reſpect 
= | to broken- winded Horſes. For albeit Exerciſe is as neceſ- 
1 ſary to them as to any other, yet when it is in the leaſt 
| OP > oe 


Feeding and > 
Exerciſe. 
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immoderatc, or if it be given upon the Stomach, its Ef- 
fects are, for the moſt part, very bad; and he that would 


give ſuch an Horſe much Water to drink, or keep his 


Rack conſtantly tull, muſt be bur a very young Groom : 


For when the Stomach is full of Hay or Water, as it lies 


upon a Level with the Lungs in all ſuch Creatures, it is 
the more apt to preſs forwards upon the Midriff, and 


| hinder the Actionot the Lungs, which cannot but be very 


troubleſome in all Caſes where they are any wiſe detective, 
as we daily oblerve in purfive and broken-winded Hor- 


06... | 


As to thoſe Horfes who have thick mucilaginous Matter 


obſtructing the Pipes, and whoſe Lungs mult alſo be very 
humid, and, as it were, more relaxed than natural; albeit 


the ſame Rules are to be obſerved in their Oeconomy of 


Diet and Exerciſe, as in the former Caſe; and though the 
ſame Remedies are alſo very proper, yet becauſe this Di- 
temper is {ſometimes more violent by Fits than at other 


times, and may therefore require Medicines of more pow- 


erful Efficacy; beſides Blooding, which is neceſſary when 
the Oppreſſion is upon him, the following Balls may be 


given with good Succeſs, _ 


© Take Galbauum and Gum Ammoniacum, of each a 
Quarter of a Pound, Burdock-Root half a Pound; firſt 
© beat them well in a Mortar with two Ounces of the 


„Flowers of Benjamin; then add by degrees ſweet Oil, 


until you bring them into a Paſte fit to be made into 


two of theſe every Day, one in the Morning, and another 
in the Afternoon, two Hours before Water, keeping 
« him ty'd up to the Rack all that while.” 


The tollowing Balls may be alſo given with good Suc- 


ceſs, and may be eaſily procured at all Times, and almoſt | 
in all Places. | | 1 225 


Take four Heads of Garlick, an Ounce of Horſe-radiſh, 
© ſtamp them in a Mortar; then add an Ounce and a half 
* of Flower of Brimſtone, and work them into a Maſs 
** with as much ſweet Oil as is ſufficient : Let theſe be made 

into two Balls, one to be taken in the Morning, and the 

other in the Afternoon, as above directed. Py 
All the Remedies preſcrib'd in a Cold, are alſo profit- 
able and uſeful in this Caſe ; and he may have ſome- 
times ſcalded Barley inſtead of Oats; and nothing will be 
more proper than Barley boil'd in his Water with Liquo- 
"Tice, 
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Balls, weighing two Ounces each. Let your Horſe have 
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rice, which he will drink with Pleaſure after he has been 

. ĩͤ at 6 . 
We now proceed to the Cure of thoſe Horſes that are 
broken-winded and conſumptive, which is only to be at- 
tempted in the Beginning, and before they begin to fall 
much away; for Horſes in this Condition will often eat to 

Exceſs, and keep up their Body that way, if they are not 
put to daily Labour; and becauſe a proper Diet in this Caſe 

is the moſt likely to ſucceed, he ſhould, in the firſt Place, 


be reſtricted from eating too much Hay, and from drinking | 


too much Water, eſpecially at a Time, and that for the 
| Reaſons already alledg'd ; for what he wants in this, may 
ea ſi ly be made up another Way. 5 
Ibherefore let a Mixture of Linſeed and Fœnugreek 
Seeds be given him frequently in his Corn, and ſometimes 
a few of the greater hot Seeds, as thoſe of Fennel, Cara» 
ways, and Aniſe; in his Water may be boil'd three or four 
Handfuls of Barley, with a little Liquorice or Honey diſ- 
ſolv'd in it; but he muſt not be uſed conſtantly to the Li- 
quorice, eſpecially if he appear to waſte very much, for it 
may in that Caſe prove over deterfive © = 
le ought to have Exerciſe more or leſs every Day; but 
that mult be moderate, and only when the Weather is clear; 
for by this means the Toughneſs of the Blood is broke, and 


, 


all the Diſcharges kept free and open 
IF he be at any time ſeiz'd with an Oppreſſion, and a 


more than ordinary Difficulty of Breathing, he ought to 
have a Vein opened in his Flank, or on the Inſide of the 
Thigh, from whence may be taken a ſmall Quantity of 
Blood; but this muſt be only gone about when there is an 
abſolute Neceſſity for it. %%% a”, 
The following Bails may be given and continued with 
good Succels, Sc. 5 CO i ũ%? è no 
_ « Takeof Myrrh and Gum Benzoin of each four Ounces, 
% Gum Arabick, the Roots of Orrice, round Birthwort, 
and the Shavings of Hartſhorn or Ivory, of each two Oun- 
ces; Galangal and Zedoary of each an Ounce, Fennel- 
* ſeeds, Cummin-ſeeds, and Fœnugreek, of each an Ounce 
« and a half: Let theſe be beat into a fine Powder, and 
* made up into a {tiff Paſte with Honey or Syrup of Colts- 
foot: then work into the whole an Ounce of the common 
_ « Balſam of Sulphur, and let them be made into Balls 
« the Bigneſs of a large Walnut, whereof one is to be given 
* every Morning and Afternoon, an Hour before watering 
:5..Fime..: | All 
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39255 All pectoral Herbs, as Maiden-hair, Colts-foot, Rocket, 
EPS Scabious, and the like; all healing Balſams and Gums, 
5 711 and all the Remedies directed in this and the two preceed- 

„ ing Chapters, may be profitably given in broken-winded, 
> Cconſumptive Caſes. But if your Horſe, notwithſtanding 
| theſe Helps, turns poor and emaciate, low in his Spirits, 
and addicted to ſweat, heaves to his Chine, and, with a 

reduplicated Motion, farts much and often, coughs and 
rattles, ſounds hollow, and looks ghaſtly, with his Eye- 


g pits fallen, you had better give him to the Crows, than 
= ; Fo at the Expence of his Keeping, for his future Services 
1 will never be anſwerable to it. oy „ 
* CHAT nv. 

a» "Is 


FH E Glanders is a Flux or Running of So: Matter 
13 1 from the Noſe of a Horſe, which is of different Co- 
lours, white, yellow, green, or black, according to the De- 
gree of Malignity, or according as it has been of a long or 
„ Df os os 
Concerning the Nature and Cauſe of this Diſcharge, 
Authors ha ve given very ſtrange and unintelligible Ac- 
counts; ſome have aſcrib'd it to the Lungs, ſome to the 
Spleen, ſome to the Liver and Kidneys, and ſome to the 
Brain; and when it has continued ſo long that the Matter 
becomes a blackiſh Colour, as is uſual in its laſt Stage, 
they ha ve imagin'd it to come from the Spine ; and from 
thence ha ve called it the Mourning of the Chine. Mr. 
_ Snape in his Anatomy, has taken Notice of the Farriers 
| Miſtakes concerning this Diſtemper ; and altho' there are 
ſome Things in his Account of it that are liable to Excep- 
. tion, yet becauſe it is much more rational than any Thing 
has hitherto been ad vanc'd upon the Subject; and likewiſe 
| becauſe the Authority of ſo eminent a Farrier may, no 
doubt, weigh with moſt Readers, we ſhall therefore give 
; It a ace dete. 8 J7))))))VCCVCVCC EONS 


That Author having in the 5th Chapter Mr. Snape? 
of his zd Book ſhewn the Uſe of the Glan Account of the 
Lula pituaria, and that there can be no &/anders and 
Diſcharge from it into the Noſe, falls into Mourning of 
the following Di greſſion concerning the Glan- 7 he Chine. 
2 | | | ders ; 


I 
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ders; wherein he obſerves, that the Matter which iſſueth . 
ſo plentifully out of the Noſes of Horſes that have got 5 
great Colds, or are glandered, falls not, as he himſelf had 
ſome time believed, from the Brain, but that it was ſepa- 

rated from the arterial Blood by the Glands or Kernels of 
the upper part of the Inſide of the Noſe, which, he ſays, is 
the more readily to be believed, becauſe the other Glands 

are ſwell'd at the ſame time, and particularly thoſe under the 

_ Horſe's Jaws, that being one of the moſt certain Signs of a 

_ Horſe's inclining to the Glanders. But he goes on in te 
following Words: © And this may ſerve toconvictof Error # 

all our ancient Authors, who did hold (and our Practitio®- [7 

ners, whoat this Day do hold) That the Glanders pro- Þ@s- 
e ceed from a Defect and Waiting in the Brain; and that 
« all that ſnotty Matter comes from thence, which iſſues 
© out of the Noſe ; which, were it fo, all the Brain in the WT 

_« Horſe's Head would not be ſufficient to ſupply it with [FT 

Matter for three Days, according to the Quantity I have 
&* ſeen come from one in that time. It is therefore a very 
«* talſe Opinion, taken up meerly upon Gueſs, without in- 
ſpecting into the Parts, that our Practitioners do com- 

. monly entertain concerning this Diſeaſgmmee. 

« Neither is there ſuch a Diſeaſe as the Morrnmg of the 

Chine, as they do to this Day hold; for it is impoſſible 

© any Creature ſhould continue ſo long alive, as till all his 

© Brain be ſo tar waſted by this Diſeaſe, that it comes to 
reach the Spinal Marrow without the Skull, which is 
%%% they-call the Come... nu noi =, 
©. But this Diſeaſe, by them called the Mourning of the 
« Chine, is diſtinguiſhed into a different Diſeaſe from the 

« former, from the Matter's altering its Colour; for it is 5 
generally obſerv'd, that after a Horſe hath had this Di 
eaſe running on him for ſome time, the corrupt Matter 

or Snot changes by degrees from an indifferent white to . 

a more dull Colour, inclining at firſt to a little reddiſh, 
« but after a longer time, 3 ge when a Horſe begins 
to grow towards his End, it will be very black, and 
* very nauſeous. both to ſee and f mell. 
From this Alteration of the Colour, as J ha ve faid, I 
« do believe they give the Diſeaſe this proper and diſtin- 
« guiſhing Name of Mourning of the Chiue; whereas it 
is only a greater Degree of one and the ſame Diſeaſe, in 
«© which the Chine is not at all affected, at leaſt no more 
« than any other Part of the Body, all of which languiſhes 
SO ; Ris „% away 
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© the Mourh, but it {till deſcends by the Noſtrils. This 
© Humour, I ſay, diſtilling out of the Arteries by the 
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away by this inveterate Diſtemper. By what Steps it 


1 is, and how the Matter comes to alter its Colour, 


will give you my Opinion. 


The Maſs of Blood being depraved, either by un- 


wholeſome Food, or by great Colds, or, laſtly, by In- 


fection from the Air, and from other Horſes (for this 


Diſtemper iscatching ) this Phlegmatick Matter collected 
in it is ſpued out of the Ends of the Arteries in the upper 
Part of the Noſtrils, about the ſpungy Bones chiefly; for 


in an Horſe there is little of this Matter comes out of 


ſpungy Bones continually, doth in Proceſs of Time fo 
fill the ſaid Bones with filthy Matter, that, like a Sink or 


Channel, being choaked up with Filth, there is not ſo 


(c 


free a Paſſage for the Humour as when the Diſeaſe firſt 
began; ſo that the Matter by that Means is there ſtay d, 
and by its Continuance there, it acquires ſo bad a Quality, 
that it corrodes and cankers thoſe Bones, and indeed ul- 


cerates and gangrenes all the Paſſages of the Noſtrils, till 


it has mortity'd and conſum'd them (as happens ſome- 


times to veneral Perſons) and at length deſtroy'd the 
* Beaſt; for indeed it is ſeldom or never curable when it is 


once come truly to be a Canker. 


„Nou by the Foulneſs of theſe Bones (as I have ſaid) 
that Matter or Snot which doth deſcend by theſe Paſſa- 
ges (which indeed doth at length drivel down in a great- 


er Quantity than before, by reaſon of the Paſſages being 
widened, from the Parts being gnawn aſunder by the 

canker'd Humour) I ſay, that Matter or Snot, which 
deſcends after this, is of a contrary Colour to what it 
uſed to be; for it is become more black and wateriſh, 
mixed with a little red, and hath a very ill Smell; but 
this Alteration happens not from the Matter's flowin 


from a new Part, but is cauſed by reaſon of the Foulneſs 


of the Parts through which it paſſeth; for from thence 
it hath its Dye in a great Degree. 


- © Not but there is yet another Cauſe of it, which is the 


cc i 
40 


greater Foulneſs of the Blood]; for as the Beginning of the 
Diſtemper did proceed from the Corruption or Depra- 
vation of the Blood, which was become, as it were, dege- 
nerate from its ſpirituous, balſamick, and volatili zed Con- 
dition, into a flat and vapid State, like to dead Wine; {a 
in Proceſs of Time, for want of the Spirits to quicken 
8 P 3 | | | . it, 
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* it, and cauſe the Fermentations neceſſary to the proper 
* Places of the Body, where the excrementitious Parts of 
© the Blood ſhould be thrown off, ſuch Excrements are f 
s collected every Day in a greater Quantity, and acquire a b 
* greater. Degree of Malignity, being hardly any Part of 
them diſcharged any other Way but this, which is pre- 
_ © ternatural, and maſt times becomes deſtructive to the 
* Beaſt after the Diſeaſe _ arriv'd to the Height. 
Gow Furt he, But we ſhall here ſubjoin, to what Mr. 
ther | 
| 88 Snape has ſaid concerning the Glanders, 
concerning the ſome few Conſiderations that will make this 
 Glanders,&c. Matter yet more intelligible; and in order 
thereunto, the Reader would do well to conſider, that an 
Ulcer, or an Abſceſs form'd in any part, from whence 
there may conſtantly be deriv'd a very large Diſcharge of 
Matter, will ſoon bring the Body into a weak and debili- 
tated State, by depriving it of its neceſſary Suſtenance and 
Support; and this we find by daily Obſervation, both in 
humane Bodies, and in brute Creatures. 


| Nor does this happen by reaſon of the Quantity of Mat- 
ter alone that iſſues from thoſe Parts, but as it cauſes an 
overgreat Determination of the Blood towards the ulcera- 
ted Part, which leſſens the common and ordinary Diſchar- 
s by the Glands and Pores of the Body; for by this 
means the Blood is rendered more viſcid, and unapt to 
Motion, and (as the abovementioned Author obſerves) it 
loſes its Spirits; and therefore it very readily ſtagnates in 
the ſoft Parts, and where the Blood-veſſels are very ſmall, 
as in the Lungs, Kidneys, Sc. forming Ulcers in them 
alſo. And for this Reaſon it very often falls out, that 
landered Horſes turn conſumpti ve, and conſumptive Hor- 
: 2 turn glandered. And this has brought Farriers into 
different Opinions concerning the Glanders, becauſe moſt 
landered Horſes, after they were opened, have been found 
18 defective in one or more of their inwards. 5 
But to underſtand the Nature of this Diſtemper aright, 
it will be neceſſary to confider, that it takes its Beginning, 
and has its chief Seat, ina little ſoft ſpungy Fleſh, which is 
eaſily dilated by the leaſt Influx of Blood ; and therefore 


we ſometimes obſerve a Running at the Noſe in ſome 
Horſes from a very flight Cold; but when this Subſtance 
happens to be very much relaxed, any one may, without 
much Difficulty, imagine how the Running will be apt 
SFF 


But 


15 
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But that this may yet be the more readily The Glanders 
apprehended, we ſhall conſider it in all its confider din al! 

ent Stages. Firſt, As it is a fimpleRun- * Stages. 
ning; Secondly, As it becomes an Ulcer: And under this 
Head it may be alſo conſidered in a twofold Reſpect, as it 
is an Ulcer in the fleſhy Parts, and as it becomes an Ulcer 
in the bony Parts. And though this be only an advanced 
Degree of the ſame Diſeaſe, yet we have made this Diſtin- 
Ction in Compliance with thoſe, who, in its laſt Stage, have 
-:calFd it the Morning ef ie bi. 
Now this Diſeaſe at firſt is no other than a Superfluity of 
Matter proceeding from the ſoft ſpungy Fleſh in the upper 
Part of the Noſe, and that it is cauſed by an overgreat Plenty 
of Blood from the Arteries into thoſe Parts; for by this means 
that glandulous Fleſh becomes inlarged: And whereas in 
its natural State there is nothing ſeparated from it but a 
little Moiſture, which in Horſes is hardly perceivable, 
and ſerves chicfly to refreſh thoſe Parts which are the 
. Organs of Smelling; yet now that the Glands are dilated 
and ſwell'd, there is a conſiderable Quantity of Matter 


0 continually diſcharged from their excretory Ducts. 

; And whether this proceed from a Cold, or from the Stran- 
. gles, or from Infection, or an inward Waſte and Decay, it 
* will ſoon degenerate into an Ulcer; and the Matter being pent 
] up with thoſe Paflages, muſt eafily acquire a more than or- 


dinary Degree of Putrefaction, whereby it turns corroſive, 
| waſtes and deſtroys the Veſſels; ſo that inſtead of that ſu- 
perfluous Diſcharge, which was in the Nei, of the Di- 
ſtemper, from the common Paſſages of the Gland, the Mat- 
ter now proceeds from the ruptur'd and torn Veſſels; and 
therefore if the Horſe lives untiFthe Glanders turn to an Ul- 
cer, the Matter is frequently ftreaked-with Blood, _ 
But in the laſt Stage of this Diſtemper, the intolerable 
Stench, and a diſcolour'd Corruption, denotes the Bones to 
be ulcerated, as well as the Fleſh 5 and how this may hap- 
pen, is not difficult to be conceived, eſpecially if it be re- 
membred, that the Bone, in which the ſpungy Fleſh is ſeat- 
ed, is alſo it {elf very ſpungy. Now as this Bone is open and 


full of Pores, it muſt eaſily become a fit Receptacle for a 
more than ordinary Quantity of the common Juices ; and 
when theſe are perpetually falling into it, changing its Na- 
ture from that of a Bone, it turns into a Caries, and be- 
comes like dead mortify'd Fleſh, ſo that all the Matter that 
f an oy or black Colour; and when 


comes from thence is o 
2 | | it 


| * 
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it has been of ſome Continuance, it alſo waſtes and deſtroy* 


the Paiſ.ges of the Noſe, as Mr. She has obſerv'd. 


No wonder then that the Cure of the Glanders becomes 


difficult, as it is thus circumſtanced; for befides the inward 
Waſte and Decay, which is ſometimes the Cauſe of it, and 
is for the mui. part, or always the Effect of it, as it is ſeat- 
ed out of the Reach of proper Applications, and in ſuch 
Parts as we have obſerved to be f a very looſe and open 


Structure; therefore the leaſt Running from the Noſe of a 


Horſe, unleſs he be otherwiſe in good Order, is very much 
to be feared; but eſpecially it it be remembred what we 


have elſewhere taken Notice of concerning the dependent 
Poſition of a Horſe's Head, whereby he is render'd liable 


to many ſudden Diſorders, as the Vertigo, Staggers, &c. 
and to frequent Diſeaſes of the Eyes; we may upon the 
ſame footing eaſily imagine how he may alſo become glan- 


dered, if once the Blood happens to be determin'd in an 
overgreat Quantity into the ſott and glandulous Subſtances 


about the Noſe and Throat. _ ey 
But although the Cure of the Glanders is hardly to be 


attempted in its laſt Stage, or even when it is turn'd to an 


| Veer, or indeed in any Circumſtance, when a Horſe is 
inclinable to be conſumptive; yet that we may not be 
thought wanting of thoſe Helps that are neceſſary for ſo 


commona Diſeaſe, we ſhall lay down ſuch Rules as are to 


| be obſerv'd, and preſcribed ſuch Remedies as are the moſt 
appropriated to every Degree of it. 


And therefore in.the Beginning, if the 


The Cue. , Running be fimple, ſuch as may proceed 
from a Cold, and continues too long, if the Horſe has 
Strength, he may be purged once or twice, or oftener, with 
the following Drench. _ - 3 


„Take the Roots of common Burdock ſliced one 
© Handiu), of. Guaiacum and Saſſafras Wood, of cach 


« halfa Pound; Monk's Rhubarb faur Ounces, Seng one 


< Ounce, Jalap bruiſed two Ounces, ſweet-Fennel-ſceds or 
“ Aniſeeds an Qunce and a half. Boil the Burdock- 
Roots and the Woods in two Quarts of Water for the 
Space of a whole Hour; after which put in the other 
*« Ingredients; and to a Quart of the ſtrained Decoction 


© add a Quarter of a Pound of Honey: Let this be given 
« in the Morning with the uſual Precautions; and let his 
* Water alſo be warm, and ſweetned with Honey. 


„ "Take 
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Take Jalap and Aloes in fine Powder of each ten 
« Drams, Salt of Tartar half a Dram; Make them into 
% Butter, to be given as the former. 


After the Operation of the Phyſick, let him have 5 


two Balls, with a ſufficient Quantity of Wheat-flour and 


Decoction ot the Red -Roſe-T.ceaves, with an Ounce and 
an half or two Ounces of Diaſcordium diſſol ved in it, 


* which will greatly contribute to abate the running at 


a the Noſe ; and while it is only in this firſt Stage, a little 


e of the ſame Decoction, without the Diaſcordium, but 


« ſweetened with Honey, will be ſufficient to inject into 
"4 the Not. © Es Ems A 


And becauſe all thoſe Things that are proper to pro- 
mote a Breathing thro' the Pores, will alſo Lok 5 to the 
ſame End, therefore one Pound of Guaiacum, half a 


Pound of Saſſafras, with four Ounces of Liquorice, may 


be boil'd in Water for his ordinary Drink. os 
But if you cannot bring him to drink his Decoction, the 


Woods may be given in the Way Solleyſell uſes them for 


the Farcin, which is thus, 


 _ & Tnfuſe ten Ounces of Guaiacum-wood, or for want of 
.cc 


that, that of Box wood, in nine Pints of Water; and 


after they have ſtood twelve Hours in Infufion in hot 


“ Aſhes, boil them with a gentle Heat in a covered Veſſel, 
« to the Conſumption of a third Part of the Water, then 


„ {train out the Liquor, and give your Horſe a Quart a 


« Day tor eight Days together, keeping him bridled three 
« Hours before, and three Hours after every Doſe, _ 
ut there is no need to keep a Horſe ſo long bridled after 


chis Decoction, but he may be fed within an Hour, or an 


Hour and half; and before his Corn he may drink Water, 


| wherein Liquorice has been boil'd, or Honey diſſolv'd. 


If the Running does not abate, or if you obſerve the 


may apply the following Cataplaſm. 
«Take half a Pound 

« Seeds of Fcœnugreek, reduce them to fine Powder, and 
e boil them over a clear Fire in a Quart of Vinegar, to the 


Kernels under his Jaws to be very hard and ſwell'd, you 


f Linſeed, four Ounces of the 


Conſiſtence of a Poultice, keeping conſtantly ſtirring, 
and whenit begins to thicken, add half a Pound of Oint- 


ment of Marſh-mallows, and apply it hot to the Ker- 
* nels, covering the Part with a Lamb's- Skin. 
This muſt be done for ſeveral Days; and if the Horſe be 


not far gone in the Diſtemper, it will either diſſolve the 


Kernels 
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Breaking of the Kernels or break them, which will be of very 


Kernels under- great Service, as the Swelling in thoſe Parts is 
the Jaws ſome. occafion'd by a ſort of Sympathy, and pro- 
times neceſſary, ceeds from the ſame Cauſe that brings on the 


Glanders; and as they muſt thereforeconſtantly help to feed 
the Diſtemper. But if they cannot beremov'd by emollient or 


ſuppurati ve Medicines, I ſhould think it might conduce very 


much to the Horſe's Safety to open them with a Cauſtick, it 


being much eaſier to heal an Ulcer in thoſe Parts than in the 


Noſe; neither can it be attended with ſuch bad Conſequen- 


ces as when thoſe Kernels are extirpated, as is ſometimes 
practis d; becauſe in the Operation ſome Part of them is 
generally left behind, from whence Nature ſupplies that 
Want by new, but imperfect ones, which are more liable to 
Spelling and Inflammation than the firſt; ſo that inſtead 
of giving Relief, it often makes the Diſtemper worſe. 


But if thoſe Swellings continue with the other Sym- 


e the Horſe ought to be rowel'd, unleſs you perceive 


im to waſte, and in that Caſe any kind of Iſſue will only 
help to ſhorten his Days. ns ys 
And here, as concerning Roweling, that will beof greateſt 


Service when made on the Inſide of the Thigh, in order to 
make a Revulſion; and this Method of Roweling is 7 7 | 


ported by the ſame Reaſons as Blooding in the hind Parts for 
Diſeaſes of the Head ; for as we find the Blood to movein a 


more than ordinary Quantity towards the Head of a Horſe 


that is glander'd, therefore a Vent to the Humours back- 


wards, at fo great a Niſtance, will, no doubt, be of Ser- 
vice, for by that means the Blood will be brought to flow | 


more towards the hind Parts than before ſuch an Iſſue was 


made, and a check will be thereby put to the Diſtemper. 
But when the Parts, from whence the glan- 


Injetions iy be dered Running proceeds, are become ulcerat- 


by burning Erimitone or Huripigmentum under it, which 
may be {ent up the Noſtrils through the ſmall End of a 
Funnel ; and when he has ſneez'd, and thrown out a plentiful 


deal of Matter, ſyringe his Noſe with Brandy or red Wine, 


and 


ec, which may be known by the Clammineſs 
and Viſcidity of the Matter, and by its ſticking to the Infide 
of the Noſtrils like Paſte ; in this Caſe Injections muſt be 
made Uſe of, and ſuch as are of the greateſt Efficacy, and 
for that Purpoſe the Farrier ought to provide a Syringe, 
with a Pipe that is of a convenient Length. But firſt of all 
it will be. neceſſary to 2 and cleanſe the Horſe's Noſe, 
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and then inject the blue Water preſcrib'd in the 24th Chap- 
ter, to take off Films and Webs from the Eye, for nothing 
will conduce more to the cleanfing and healing the ulcera- 
ted Parts. The Water made of the Zaprs Mirabilis, in the 
23d Chapter, will alſo conduce very much to the ſame In- 
tention ; or the following, which is alſo exceeding proper 
Where There 18.4 great oh 2h nh ne Tino 

« Takea Pint of White-wine, one Quart of Plantain- 
„ water, two Handfuls of Red roſe Leaves, half a Dram 
of Orpiment, one Dram of Verdegreaſe, Myrrh, and 
% Aloes, of each a Dram and a half. 


* 


be Roſe Ieaves are to be infus'd in the White-wine 
for the Space of forty-eight Hours, and then the Wine to 
be pour'd off and mix'd with the Plantain-water, and the 
Orpiment, Verdegreaſe, Myrrh, and Aloes, are to be 
mo to a fine Powder before they are mix'd with the In- 
uſion. Ws J Ln” 4" 0s 
A ſmall Quantity of the Unguentum Egypriacum diſ- 
ſolv'd before the Fire in a little Oil of Turpentine, may be 
alſo injected thro' a pretty large Pipe, which will alſo be 
very aſſiſtful in cleanſing the ulcerated Parte. 
If your Horſe begins to waſte, and turns flabby, and ſub- 
jet to hectick Diſorders, the Method laid down for ſuch 
| Cafes is alſo to be follow'd ; and if the Matter proceeding 
from the Noſe denotes the Bones to be alſo ulcerated, by its 
Colour and rank Smell, you thay then very juſtly begin to 
give over Hopes of his doing well, tho'I know there are ſe- 
veral Farriers who have Aflurance _ to boaſt of cu- 
ring Horſes in this Condition: However, his Noſe ought to 
be {yringed with Brandy, or Spirit of Wine, and with thoſe 
Things above-recommended, that he may become as little 
noi ſome and offenfive as poſſible. | „„ Dee SL 
A Tincture drawn from Euphorbium is Forcing Matter 
extremely ſerviceable in all Caſes where from the Noſe 
the Bones are foul and ulcerated ; but yet with too much 
we cannot recommend its Uſe in Injections, Yolence nor we- 
| becauſe when it is given that Way, it muſt. „b 
waſte the Parts that are ſound as well as - 
_ thoſe that are putrify'd; and as it muſt be frequently 
_ uſed before it can produce the defir'd Effects, it may, no 
doubt, in ſo ſenfible a Part as the Noſe, by its exceſſi ve 
ſtimulating Quality, derive a much greater Influx into 
the Parts, and, conſequently, be the Cauſe of a greater 
Foulneſs; and for the ſame Reaſon, the . | 
| Ole 


* W * 
P 


eaſily be attended with any ill Conſequence. 
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Noſe by Fumigation, with Brimſtone and the like Com- 
buſtibles, is not to be too often attempted ; becauſe any ſuch 


violent Agitation will be apt to have the like Effect. 1 


ſhould, therefore, in moſt Caſes of this Nature, recommend 


moderate Exerciſe, while the Horſe has Strength, or the 
_ Uſe of Chewino-balls of Aja Fetian, and 915 


0 er fæculent 
ſtinking Ingredients; for theſe will, ſor the moſt part, purge 
the Noſe as much as is neceſſary; nor can ſuch a Method 
But it may, no doubt, be expected, while 
Jam upon this Cure, that I ſhould make 
Infeffim, ſome Diſtinction between that Kind of 
De __ Glanders which comes by Infection, and 


that which proceeds only from the common and uſual 
Cauſes; but as this cannot differ from that otherwiſe 
than in ſuch Circumſtances as may happen in different 


Conſtitutions, the Method of Cure, as to generals, muſt 
therefore be the ſame. But when the Glanders becomes 


| like a Plague among Jorſes, as it fometimes happens, it 
js then only to be confider'd as a Symptom and a critical 
Diſcharge, which contributes to the Solution of ſome _ 
_ reigning Diſtemper. And in this Caſe, all thoſe Things 
that we have recommended for the Cure of malignant or 
peſtilential Fevers are proper, and ought to be made uſe _ 


%% ͤ oo ines. 9 ; 
We ſhall conclude with the genera] Precaution given by 
all Farriers, and that is, to ſeparate the Sound from the 
Unſound, though I believe this formidahle Name of In- 


fectiouſneſs has been chiefly owing to the laſt mention'd 
Kind of Glanders, which is Epidemical; for I have known 
glander'd Horſes {tand ſome Months with thoſe that have 
been ſound, without any ill Effect; yet I muſt needs ſay, 


it would be pity to run any ſuch Hazard with a good 


Horſe, when it may be ſo eaſily a voided. 


CHAP. MR. 
* the Strangles. 


The Strangles THE Strangles, is a Swelling under the 


ally d to an ex- Throat between the two Jaw-bones, 


ternal Quinſy, and ſeems not to differ very much from that 
which in a humane Body is call'd the Suiuaſy, or Quiu- 


13 3 
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ſy; its Seat is not ſo much upon the Glands as on the Mut” 
cles, and therefore it comes the more readily to an Im- 


poſtumation ; neither is there ſv much Danger in Horſes 
as in humane Bodies, becauſe in a true Quinſy the Muſcles 


of the Larynæ, or Throttle, are for the molt part affected: 
whereas in the Strangles, the Muſcles of the Tongue ſeem 
only to be touch'd, and therefore the Diſeaſe comes natu- 
rally to have an external or outward Diſcharge. 
_ Young Horſes are moſt liable to this Di- 
ſtemper, and for that Reaſon the S7evr 42 
Solleyſell compares it to the Small-pox, and 54y Solleyſell. 
has obſerv'd, that few Horſes are trouble 


Compared to 


with it above once, unleſs the Matter of the Strangles has 


been imperfectly caſt off, and then he ſays it generally 


returns, when they are about the Age of fix, ten or twelve; 
he further takes Notice, that the Matter ſometimes caſts 


it ſelf off from the Limbs, and other Parts of the Body, 


eſpecially from thoſe Members that have been any ways 


hurt or weaken'd. 


It has been a Loſs to that Author, who was fo diligent | 
an Obſerver of all manner of Accidents incident to Hor- 
ſes, that he was not better acquainted with their inward 
Structure and Make, otherwiſe his Notices might have 
turn'd much more to his and the Reader's Account; for 
although this Diſtemper be near ally'd to an externa! 


Quinſy, as to its Situation, and alſo in many other Re- 
ſpects; yet no doubt, as it moſtly happens to young Hor- 


ſes, it may therefore, in its Effects, alſo bear an Affinity 


to the Smallpox. 


For as the Blood of young Horſes may reaſonably enough 


be ſuppos'd unequally fluid, having not as yet been ſuffici- 
ently comminuted by frequent Circulations; therefore, 
while they are in this imperfect State, they are render'd 
liable to Diſeaſes, as we have already taken Notice in ano- 
ther Place; and when theſe happen, they fuſe and melt 


the Blood, or purify it from its Viſcidities and grofſ-r 
Parts, by ſome Diſcharges, which are anſwerable to the 


Small-pox in humane Bodies. But as the Small-pox breaks 
out in little Puſtules all over theSkin, where-ever the Veſlels 
are the ſmalleſt}, and where the Blood mult of conſequence 
be molt apt to ſtagnate; yet becauſe the Blood-veſſels in Hor- 
ſes are conſiderably thicker and ſtronger than in humane 
Bodies, therefore theſe Impurities cannot ſo readily be diſ- 

charg d in that manner, but fall out into Boils and Swellings 


the Small- po 


in 


Intentions, you may introduce it into the 
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in all thoſe Parts that are the weakeſt or the moſt depen- 
dent ; and this may, no doubt, be the Reaſon why Hor- 


ſes are more ſubject to the Strangles, and other Impoſtu- 


mations, while they are Colts, than when they are grown 
up to a more mature State. 8 „% TTXb 

But tho' this may be the true Reaſon of that Niſeaſe, and 
therefore that it may require ſome different, or, at leaſt, 
ſome acceſſary Helps, which are not altogether needful in 
common Boils and Inflammations, yet the Cure mult be 

much the ſame as to Univerſals. os | OS 


Ihe Cure. 
common to Horſes, proceeding from the dependent Situa- 
tion of their Head ) ſo that the Paſſages of the Throat are 
not in danger of being choak'd up byit, the ſafeſt Way is 


And therefore if the Swelling has a Ten- 


dency forwards between the Jaws (as is moſt 


to ripen it, and bring it to Suppuration, and for that End 


the molt ſim ple caſy Methods may firſt be put in Practice, 


as anointing the Parts with Ointment of Marſh-mallows, 


and covering them up warm ; for Nature oftentimes gives 


the greateſt Aſſiſtance in ſuch Diſeaſes. Or yon may take 
Oil of Bays and freſh Butter, - of each a like Quantity, 


Ointment of Marſh-mallows the Weight of both; or the 
Poultice in the preceeding Chapter may be apply'd warm 
JJ TTT „„ 


After the Swellings are ripe, and that you perceive Mat. 


ter within them, but that they don't break, which perhaps 
may be hinder'd by the Thickneſs of the Skin, you may 


open them with a Lancet; but if they do not ripen as you 


could wiſh, you had better make Uſe of a hot Iron, and 


ſear the Outſide pretty deep; but whether you open them 
by Incifion, or by the Application of the Iron, you mult 
be ſure to make your Operation in the lowermoſt depen- 


dent Part, for by that means the matter will the more ea- 


fily run off; whereas if you open them in the upper part, 


if they happen to be large, you will have them conſtantly 
fill'd with Corruption; and alſo while you obſerve this 
Method, your Inciſion need be but ſmall, for the Matter 


will find it {elf a Paſſage throu 


C 


gh a very ſmall Orifice, when 
Ass ſoon as the Matter has fully diſcharg'd it ſelf, you may 
reſs out what remains gently with your Thumb, and then 
make a Doſſil of fine Flax, and when you have dipt it in 
warm Haſilicon, which is the propereſt Digeſtive in all ſuch 
Orifice, but not 
too 


that happens to be rightly diſpoſed. 


ä (nn We yt 57 
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too far, neither muſt that be continued above three or four 


Days in any common Caſe; for the keeping the Orifice 


too long open, will derive too great a Quantity of Matter 
upon the Parts, and will cauſe them allo to ulcerate, and 
ſometimes to turn fiſtulous. And for the ſame Reaſon 
the Uſe of Tents muſt be very prejudicial, as they moſt 


commonly have that Effect. = e 
And therefore when the Running begins to leſſen, you 


need only apply ſmooth flat Pledgits of Lint, arm'd with 
the ſame Ointment, over the Orifices, and above them a 
thick Compreſs of ſoft Canvas, in ſeveral Doubles, to fill 

up all the vacant Space between the Jaws, that the divided 
Parts may again be united; and it you find little hard 


Lumps remain after the Sores are healed up, you need not 
be much ſurprized, neither will they be ot any ill Conſe- 


quence, for theſe may be remov'd by a defenſive Platter, 


tor which Purpoſe we recommend the following, which is 


caſy to be made, and is very good. 


cc 


ſlir it into the Mixture, and make it to the Conſiſtency 


c« 


again with a little more Oil; and if it ſhould chance 


to be too ſoft, you may add a little more to the Dia- 
_* chylon.” 5 N 3 


This muſt be ſpread on Leather, or a Piece of thick 


Dowlis; and after the Hair has beenclipp'd off very cloſe, 


it may be notch'd and apply'd all under his Chops, where 


it is to lie as long as it will ſtick on; and by the Help of 
this, all the little Hardneſſes will be diflolv'd. 


Ihe aſilicon which we have recommended for dreſ- 


* ſing the Sores, may be had ready made at any Apothe- 
; cary's; but it will be the more appropriated to Horſes, if 
half an Ounce of Turpentine be mix'd with every Qunce 
= ot it; or the Farrier may make it himſelf in the following 
—_- Mane. NO WT 5 
„Take yellow Wax, Roſin, and common Pitch, of 
* each half a Pound, Oil or Hog's-lard nine Ounces, com- 
mon Turpentine one Pound; melt them together over a 


cc 


gentle Fire, conſtantly ſtirring, or elſe the Pitch will be 


apt to burn; then ſtrain it through a coarſe Canvas, and 


© keep it for Uſe,” But 


Take common Diachylon and Red-lead Plaiſter, of 
each four Ounces, common Pitch two Ounces, diſſolve 
them in a Gallipot, or Iron Ladle, over the Embers, 
with a ſufficient Quantity of Oil or Hog's-lard ; then 
take Bole in fine Powder, an Ounce and a half, and 


of a Plaſter; if it be too hard, you may diſſolve it 
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But if this Ointment ſhould incarnate, or make the Fleſh 


row too faſt, you may mix it with a little of the Powder 
of Verdegreaſe, made very fine, or the Powder of red Pre- 


cipitate, which will keep that under; but further Directi- 


ons ſhall be given herein when we come to treat of Ulcers; 
we ſhall therefore go on to obſerve what is neceſſary to be 


done internally. 


If you find your Horſe hearty and well, notwithſtanding. 
thoſe Tumours, there will be no great need for any Thing 


but to give him Plenty of warm Water, mixt with Oat- 
meal, to drink, keeping him, in every other Reſpect, to 
his uſual Diet; but if you obſerve him to be feveriſh, and 
to forſake his Meat, it is a Sign Nature is overmuch op- 


preſs'd, and requires ſome Aſſiſtances; and therefore to re- 
lieve that Oppreſſion, you may give him once or twice, or 
oftener, as you fhall ſee Occaſion, a few Broth, by way of 


| Clyſter, or a Decoction made with two or three Handfuls 
of Marſh-mallows, mixt with a Quarter of a Pound of 
common Treacle or Moloflus. „ 


And if you obſerve the Swellings to continue hard, but 


have little or no Tendency to a Suppuration, thoſe Things 
which have already been recommended for the Cure of pu- 


trid and malignant Fevers, may, in that Caſe, be given 


with Succeſs; or if thoſe Things are not in a readineſs, you 
may give him the following cordial Drencec ng. 


Take Gentian- root and Gallangal in fine Powder, of 


„ each half an Ounce, Cloves and Cinnamon, of each one 
Dram, Saffron one Scruple, Powder of burnt Hartſhorn 
© two Drams ; let this be given in a Mixture of Milk- 
„ water and White-wine; or ina Pint of Ale. After which 
„give him moderate Exerciſe for half an Hour; and 

« when you bring him into the Stable, let him be ty'd up 


% another halt Hour; and then you may permit him to 


% eat freſh Hay.“ 


An Ounce of Venice-Treacle diffolv'd in a little Milk-_ 


water, or warm Ale, and given once or twice a Day, will 
be of great Service to aſſiſt languid Nature, and willeither 


help to bring 
them to perſpire and go off in a kindly Manner. 


Sometimes the Strangles are caſt off chiefly by the 


Noſe, and ſometimes they break inwardly about the 
Roots of the Tongue, and when that happens, moſt of 


the Matter iſſues from the Noſe alſo. In either of theſe 


Caſes the Horſe ſhould be moderately rid, for that wil 
| 1 5 help 


g thoſe Swellings to Maturity, or will diſpoſe 


wh 
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help him more effectually than any Thing elſe to expel 


the Matter, and will not be attended with ſuch ill Con- 
ſequences as Fumigation, and the injecting of hot Tie 
is 


or the putting of Feathers up the Noſe; for by thi 


Means you do not aſſiſt Nature, but conſtrain her, which 
is no ways agreeable to ſound Practice. But if the Swel- 


lings break inwardly, it will be very proper to waſh his 


Mouth ſometimes with Red-wine mixed with Honey of Ro- 

ſes, for that will keep it clean, and prevent Ulcers; but 
bich can only happen 

when the Horſe is in a bad State of Health, you may 

_ diflolve a Quarter of an Ounce of crude Sal Armoniack 

in a Pint of Water, and waſh his Mouth with it once or 


if the Sores be like to continue, w 


twice a Day. 


If the Diſcharge be plentiful, and the Matter well " gs 
geſted, there will be but little Occaſion for after Helps, as 


Blooding and Purging ; but if any Accident happens, either 
from the State of the Body, or from bad Management, that 
the Cure ſeems imperfect, and the Horſe does not thrive 


upon it, then Recourſe may be had to Purging: For which 


Purpoſe I chiefly recommend the Preparations of Aloes, 


becauſe theſe are the more effectual to work upon the 
Blood, and to break it of its Viſcidities. And after Purg- 
ing has been three or four Times comply'd with, one of 
the following Balls may be given every Day, and continu'd 


for ſome Time. 


« Take Gentian, Zedoary, and Gallangal, of each four 


* Ounces, Cloves, Nutmegs, and Cinnamon, of each half 


“% and Ounce ; Myrrh fx Ounces, calcin'd Hartſhorn half 


% a Pound. Let all theſe be made into a fine Powder, and 


« incorporated together with Gum Arabick diffolved in 


„Water, and made into Balls weighing two Ounces 
« >>] | 7 „ | . | . 
© each.” 


But if your Horſe be of ſmall Value, the tollowing may 


be given, which perhaps will anſwer the End, and be little 


inferior to the other, 


„Take the Powders of Gentian and Gallangal, of each 


** ix Qunces, Antimony finely prepared eight Ounces, T,aw- 
rel berries, Coriander and Caraway-Seeds in Powder, of 
** each an Ounce; the Powder of calcin'd Hartſhorn ten 
** Ounces. Let theſe be made into Balls weighing two 


** Ounces, as the former; one of which may be given 


* every Day for the Space of a whole Month, and they 


will contribute very much to rectify your Horſe's Con- 


+ ititution, 


CENT 
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« ſtitution, and to cleanſe his Blood from all Impuri- 
*- 0100.” 5 J I a Fa ns 
I have inſiſted the longer on this Subject, as the Method 
here laid down is not only to be obſerved where there has 4 
been an imperfect Diſcharge of the Strangles, but alſo in 
all other Impoſthumations and inflam'd Swellings, where 
the Endeavours of Nature ſeem to have been inſufficient; 
and to this we ſhall conſtantly refer in all ſuch Caſes. 


CHAS as; 
| Of the falſe or baſtard Strangles. 


. 9 
4 * . 
x 5 - 


A Miſtake of © H E laſt mention'd Author accounts for 
Solleyfell, TX this Diſtemper after a very ſtrange Man 


ner, and in a Way that 1s directly contrary to Nature. He 
ſays, When the Strangles have not been thoroughly diſ- | 
charg'd at the uſual Time, a latent Ferment will remain inn 
the Body, which, in its proper Time, will agitate the Hu- 
mours, and cauſe them to fall into the ſame Place where 
they ſhould have been caſt off at firſt, And this, he ſays, Þ © 
will ſometimes happen five or ten Years after, when a Horſe þÞ 
js ten or fifteen Years old. But beſides, that there is no ſueß ! 
Ferment in the Body of any Animal, there is no ſuch Regu- Þ 
larity in Nature; and that may be plainly proved by his? 
_ own Obſervation? where he takes Notice of the Matter of! 
the Strangles falling off ſometimes upon other Parts of the 
Body that have been previouſly weakened ; and this is truly 
the Way of Nature. And therefore when Swellings hap- 
pen to old Horſes about the Jaws, and among the Kernels, 
it is an infallible Sign of a crazy Conſtitution in them, 
and is oftentimes the Fore-runner of the Glanders, unleſs 
that has heen occaſion'd by ſome Violence. And we may 
even obſerve in humane Bodies, in all tender and delicate 
Habits, the ſame Diſpoſition to Swellings in the glandulous 
and kernelly Parts, but eſpecially in thoſe that are con- 
ſumptive; and as in humane Bodies the Humours have 
chiefly a Tendency towards the Groins, &c. in a Horſe 
they move towards the Head and Jaws, forming Swellings 
in thoſe Parts, as they are dependent in a Horſe, according 

to our repeated Obſervations 5 

Therefore in ſuch Caſes, inſtead of being too buſy to 
ripen and draw away ſuch Kernels, unleſs * - 
| | lam d, 
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flam'd, and have a Tendency to Suppuration, the Horſe 


ought to have Plenty of good Feeding, with the Help of 


ſome Reſtoratives, and a continued Courſe of the Ciana- 
bar Pills as directed in the Farcin, to attenuate: and 9 


thoſe hard Obſtructions; and theſe will be the molt like- 


ly Means to recover him. 


And this Method ought chiefly to be followed in all im- 


perfect Strangles, whether a Horſe be young or old; only 
that to young Horſes, Reſtorati ves will not be ncceſſary, 
unleſs he be alſo contumptive. But the Reader may con- 
ſult the preceding Chapter. i oo me Eric. 


en e en. 
e | Of the Vines. 


1 * E Vives has a very near | Affinity to The Vives, 5 


the Strangles, and ſeems chiefly to differ Swelling of the 


in this, that as the Strangles for the moſt part Parotid _ 
happens to young Horſes and Colts while Slandt. 


they are at Graſs, and while they feed with their Heads 


downwards, the Swelling and Inflammation has therefore 


the greater Tendency forwards between the Jaws, but the 
| Vives will happen to a Horſe at any Time, and is more 


particularly ſeated in the Glands or Kernels under the 


_ Fars, When the Diſeaſe is violent, all tne Parts about the 
Throat will be inflam'd, and the Paſſages of the Windpipe 


and Gullet ſo much preſs'd upon, that a Horſe in this 


Condition being unable to ſwallow, of neceſſity leaves his 


Food; and that does not proceed from the Imperfection in 
thoſe Parts alone, but alſo from the Violence of the Pain, 
which affects the Nerves to ſuch a Degree, that all other . 
Senfations are, as it were, loſt in that  *? 
The Cauſe is chiefly from Cold, and from The Cauſe. 


all thoſe Things that induce and bring on a wy 
Cold; as riding in the Night Fogs, when a Horſe has not 
been uſed to it; drinking cold Water while he is warm, or 

| ſuffering a Horſe to cool too ſoon after hard riding, &c. 


The Signs are apparent inthe outward Swellings, which, 
when the Inflammation is violent, are accompany'd with 


Reſtleſneſs, and ſometimes with a Fever; ſometimes he 


lies down, but immediately ſtarts up again, being uneaſy 
in every Poſture, Sometimes the Pain is leſs violent, and 
then he not only lies down quietly, but will alſo feed. 4 
| Þ | | 2 | 4 8 
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: The Cure, As to the Cure, it is neceſſary to conſider, 
1 88 that although the true Method of carrying off 


inflam'd Swellings, is by ſuffering them to come to Matu- 
rity and Ripeneſs; yet when theſe happen upon any Part 


that may endanger Life, then Nature ought to be ſome- 
what reſtrain'd, as we have obſerved in the Beginning of 
this Treatiſe. And therefore when you obſerve him un- 


der violent Pain, you may freely venture to take away 
ſome Blood from his hind Parts, to make a gentle Revulſion. 
After Blooding, becauſe Horſes are, for the moſt part, 
coſtive, in all ſuch Aﬀections he may be kept moderately 
open, with ſuch Clyſters as ha ve been directed for the Stran- 

gles; and theſe may be repeated once or twice a Day, while 


the Horſe is in violent Pain. 


And becauſe in all ſuch Caſes it is proper to keep the 


Secretions at Liberty, he ought to have Plenty of warm 


Water ſweeten d with Liquorice, and ſharpen'd with $27 


Prunellæ, or purify'd Nitre, or Salt-petre ; or the fol- 
8 . r 2 


„Take two Ounces of White-wine Tartar, beat it to a 
ce Powder, and diſſolve in it a Quart of warm Water, and 
* diffolve in the ſame Liquor half an Ounce of crude Sal 
% Armoniack, and pour it into his Water, which ought 


<« alſo to have a Handful of Oatmeal boil'd init.” _ 
I he frequent Uſe of thoſe Things will promote the Diſ- 
charges by Urine and inſenfible Tranſpiration, ſo that the 


Swel ings will ſooner ripen, not only as there muſt by this 


means be a lefler Derivation towards them, but alſo as 


the Matter will become more attenuated, and fitter for a 


Tpeedy Suppuration. . n 
 Pemice WNescle or London Treacle, with the other Me- 


dlicines above preſcrib'd ſor the Strangles, may alſo be 
given, obſerving the ſame Precautions, not only as to In- 


ternals, but likewiſe in Externals; for ſoftening Poultices 


are abſolutely neceſſary, but thoſe of Leſt, and Meals made 
of common Grain, are apt to draw too violently, and 
therefore to be rejected, eſpecially while there is already 
an over- great Inflammation. But thoſe which are the beſt 
fitted for the Swellings of the Kernels about the Head and 
Neck, are ſuch as are frequently made of the Pulps of 
emollient Herbs, as Mallows, Marſh-mallows, Agrimony, 


Mercury, and the like; the Flowers of Violets, Melilot, 
and Elder, and the Roots of white Lillies, the fat and 
unctuous Seeds, as Linſeed, Cummin-ſeeds, and Fœnu- 
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greek; and theſe ſhould alſo be quicken'd with a Mixture 
of penetrating Oils or Ointments, as thoſe of Marſh-mal- 
lows, Earth- worms; or with ſome ſpirituous Mixture, as 
the rectify'd Spirits of Wine, or Brandy, or a ſmall Quantity 
of Camphire in fine Powder ſtirr'd into the whole Compo- 
| fition over warm Aſhes, or before the Fire; for by this 
means a moderate Perſpiration will be ſtill maintajn'd in 
the diſeaſed Part, which might otherwiſe be overmuch ob- 
ſtructed by the Relaxation that might follow a continual. | 


Application of emollient ſoftening Things. 
Fe, And it will be here neceſſary, as well as in the Strangles, 
after the Swellings are opened, to apply little Bolſters in all 

the hollow Parts between the Jaws and under the Ears, that 

i there ſhould chance to be a more than ordinary Quan- 
tity of Matter continually falling into the Hollowneſs, it 

PEE may not have room to make any other Lodgment for it 

C6 7 I es 
wt Sometimes thoſe Kernels continue hard and ſwell'd 
without Inflammation, and ſometimes adventitious or 

- baſtard Kernels grow out into thoſe Parts, and are of little 


| or no Uſe, but rather to be accounted Excreſcences ; theſe 
| 1 may be extirpated and cut off, taking Care to avoid hurt- 
8 ing the Branches of the Zugular Artery; and if there 
5 chance to be an Effuſion of Blood from the ſmaller Branch- 
5 es, which are often inlarged after continued Swellings in 
fthoſe Parts, that may be ſtop'd by ſearing with an Iron 
© IT _ moderately heated, according to the Directions hereafter 
8 laid down for Cauterizing and giving the Fire. 
5 But if theſe Kernels continue Ban and ſwell'd without 
. Inflammation, and have an Appearance, as if they might 

be refolv'd, it is then much the beſt Way to uſe ſuch Ap- 
7 plications as are proper to diſcuſs them; becauſe Swellings 
8 and Inflammation in the glandulous kernelly Parts are 
n. trouble ſome, whether the Iſſue be good or bad. 25 
es Therefore the ſame Plaſter that was already directed to 
de remove the remaining Hardneſs of the Strangles, may be 
d apply'd all over theſe Kernels, and the ſame Method ug'd 
dy internally to promote the Paſſage of the Blood thro? their 
-\W compact Subſtance 3 but the Reader may receive further 
nd Satisfaction on this Head, by conſulting that Part where 
: we have made ſome Obſervations concerning Tumours. 


—Q3 CHAP. 
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the Antico. 


The Anticor VN {OST Authors have been miſtaken as to 
an Inflamma- the Nature of this Diſeaſe ; the greateſt 
tien f the Number attribute it to the Heart; and Fo 
Gulet. eyſellcalls it a Swelling of the Pericardium #3 
or Purſe of the Heart. But they are all plainly in an Error; 
for an Anticor is an Inflammation in the Gullet and Throat, 
and is the very ſame which in Man is called Hugina. * 
The Cn. It proceeds from the ſame Cauſes that bring 1 
— on infinite Diſeaſes on Horſes, to wit, haare 
Riding, expoſing a Horſe to the Cold, and giving him cold 7a 
Water to drink when he is hot, full Feeding, and whatever # 

; 


elſe may cauſe a ſudden Stagnation in the Blood, _ 
e be Signs are, firſt, all thoſe that accom-. 
ou _ pany a Wore for an Anticor, while it is 
internal, never wants a Fever to attend it; but when it 
 Thews it ſelf externally, the Fever begins to abate, unleſs it 
continue to be both external and internal. 
So long as the Inflammation continues in the Gullet, the 
Horſe forſakes his Food; and though he has frequent Incli- | 
nations to drink, and albeit his Water be made moderately 
warm, the firſt Gulp deters him from meddling with it again, 
until he has forgot the Pain and Agony it put him into. And 
the Pain of the Gullet is yet more manifeſt from this; (and 
believe every Farrier muſt have made the ſame Obſerva- 
tion) that whenever a Drench is given him he ſtaggers, and 
ſeems as if he would fall down, and makes ſeveral ſhort in- 
terrupted Groans, or rather Gruntings, and ſometimes will _ 
break out into a cold damp Sweat about his Ears. 
The Cure, The Cure muſt be begun by Bleeding, and 
+ that needs not be very ſparing ; for this Dif- 
_ eaſe ſeldom happens to Horſes that are poor and low. And 
here we alſo approve of ſtriking one or other of the Veins Bu 
on the hind Parts to make Revulſfion. n E- 
After Blooding the following Clyſter may be given. 
© Take ttwoHandfuls of Barley, two Ounces of Sal Po/y- Rx 
chreſt, reduc'd to fine Powder, boil them in two Quarts ³ 
* of Water for the Space of a quarter of an Hour, add to the 
Pecoction a Pint of Urine, a quarter of a Pound of freſh 
Butter, and two Ounces of Oil of Rue. Letthis be given 
Blood-warm, and repeated twice a Day, or oftner. 77 
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Sweat and inſenſible Tranſpiration. 


(CHAP, XXVII. Of the Anticor. We EAN 1 19 


If he takes to Food, nothing muſt be given him but 


moiſten'd Hay, and ſcalded Bran; and what elſe, muſt be 
chiefly ſuch 1 as are proper to keep down Heat and 


Inflammation, and abate the feveriſh Symptoms, for which 
purpoſe we recommend, after Blooding, thoſe Remedies 
that are proper to promote Sweat. Therefore let the fol- 


lowing Drench be prepar'd for him. 


« Take Treacle-water and Carduus-water, of each one 
% Pint, diſſolve in theſe two Ounces of old Venice Treacle, 


and after this has been exhibited, cloath him well, and 


« give him a little warm Water to drink; inſtead of the 


„Preacle and Carduus-water, a Pint of ſtale Beer, mix'd 
with ſmall Beer, may be us'd,” Nothing is ſo effectua! 


to remove Inflammations, elperially after Blooding, as 


| Sweating ; and therefore if you find it difficult to promote 
Sweat, you may give him the following Ball. 


© Take of old Venice Treacle two Ounces, volatile Salt 


of Hartſhorn fifteen Grains, Matthew's Pill one Dram, 
« Camphire in Powder fix Grains, Powder of Liquorice, or 
Saſſafras in Powder, what is ſufficient to make it into a 

© Paſte; let this be exhibited after the Operation of the 


% oe ST N . 
And if the Symptoms begin to abate, you may venture 


to give your Horſe a gentle Purge, for which purpoſe the 
 Pulvis Cornachini, commonly call'd the Counteſs of 
Warxwick's Powder, takes Place beyond all others; and is 
%½%0 * ( w 55 


„Take Scammony prepar'd with the Fumes of Brim- 
* {tone four Ounces, 2 
ces, and the ſame Quantity of the Cryſtals, or Cream of 
„ Tartar, make them into a fine Powder. 
Ihe Doſe is two Ounces made up into a Ball with Butter 
and Flour, to be given with the uſual Precautions  _ 
This Medicine not only purges the Belly moderately, but 
alſo keeps the Pores open, 4% carries off a great deal by 
If the Swelling appears outwards, and at the ſame time 
the other Symptoms abate, you may then leave off Purging, 


tor what is intended by that Evacuation, is chiefly to dil- 
_ perſe the inward Diſorder ; and then you are only to ap- 
Ply ripening Cataplaſms and Poultices, allowing him at 


the ſame time Sal Prunellæ, Salt-petre, or the Sal Poly- 
careſtun diflolv'd in his Water, 8 . 

The Cataplaſm for this purpoſe may be made of the fol- 
lowing Ingredients, 4 "SJ UKO 


zaphoretick Antimony two Oun- 
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** Take Linſeed and Fœnugreek Seeds of each two Oun 

ces, Camomile, Melilot, or their Flowers, of each four 
Handfuls ; boil them over the Fire till moſt of the Moi- 
{lure be evaporated, then paſs them thro' a Sieve, and 
add a Quantity of Cows Dung equal to the other In- 
* gredients, with a ſufficient Quantity of Ox or Sheep's 

'* Suet to keep it moiſt,” Let this be applied twice a 
11 Ww 
Or inſtead of this compounded Poultice, Cows Dung 


CC 


alone apply'd warm to the Part, with a ſufficient Quantity 
of Suet or Ointment of Marſh-mallows, may be ſufficient 
to bring the Swelling to Maturity. 3 ors. ol 
_ When it grows ſoft, and the Matter ſeems rea dy for a Di- 


charge, it may be open'd in the dependent lowermoſt Part, 
by the Application of a hot Iron, keeping a Doſſil in the 
Mouth of the Wound, until the Running abates; and likewiſe _ 
applying Compreſſes and convenient Bandage to keep the 
elevated Skin cloſe to the ſubjacent Fleſh, that it may be the 
ſooner united; but if the Cavity of the Impoſthumation be 
large, it will not be amiſs to lay it open with a hot Knife an! 
Inch or more; or if you would chuſe to avoid the Scar, | 
with a cold ſharp Inſtrument, or with a Pair of Sciſſors. 
| The Curemaybefiniſh'd with applying only the Unguen Þ eo 
m Baſilicum, or a Digeſtive made with Turpentine, the = 
Volks of Eggs, or Honey, with a moderate Mixture of Bran- 
dy, or Spirit of Wine; and if any Foulneſs appears, or if it! 
heal too fait, or ſpungy ſoſt Fleſh ariſe, Pledgits dipt in 
Copperas-water, or a Solution of blue Vitriol may be ap- 
ply'd, which will keep it ſmooth and even, Dn 
Butifthe Swelling increaſe very faſt, which oftentimes hap- 
pens, and that there is no Tendency to Nigeſtion, but that it 
ariſes up towards the Neck, affecting all the Muſcles in thoſe 
Parts; the Horſe will then be in danger of Suffocation, and 
unleſs ſpeedy Relief be given, he muſt ſoon be ſtrangled. F 
Therefore, beſides repeated Blooding, if he is not too 
much wore out, it will be convenient to take a hot ſearing | 7 
Iron, and apply it to five or fix Places on the lower Partot BR 
the Swelling, cauterizing thoſe Parts, that they may be ſpee- 
dily brought to Matter, which may alſo be dreſs'd with Flax 
or fine Hurds dipt in 'Var and Turpentine mix'd before the 
Fire, and apply'd warm; for by giving Pain in thoſe depen- 
dent and interior Parts, you cauſe the Humours to flow 
dcunwards from the Swelling, and by making Vents that 
are ſi$cient to diſcharge them, you anticipate the ere. 
8 ＋ * . | in 
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and take off from its Violence, which is alſo an Extream 


„Ginger of each half an Ounce, Spauiſh flies two Drams. 
Let the Flies, Pepper and Ginger be made into a fine 


Parts, as we ſhall more particularly obſerve hereafter. 


2 


to be avoided ; neither need you to be afraid of theSwelling 


that may caſually happen in the Fore-legs ; and, perhaps, 
even his Limbs, by cauterifing, for that cannot be of ſuch 
ill Conſequence, as when it is upon the Neck and Throat, 
neither will it be of any Continuance, if due Care be taken 
of the Iflues, „%% V 


The Sieur de Sblleyſell recommends the making of ſmall 


Inciſions with a Fleam or Lancet, in eight or ten Places on 


the ſwelling, and to thruſt into the Holes, between the Skin 


and the Fleſh, Pieces of the Root of black Hellibore, of the 

Bigneſs of the Tag of a Point, and if the Tumor be very | 

large, herecommends the Uſeof white Hellebore, at the ſame 
time chafing the Part with the Ointments of Agrippa and 
Marſh-mallows. The Roots, by their hot burning Quality, 


draw down and increaſe the Swelling, and the Ointments 


are toripen the incloſed Matter, and fit it for a Diſcharge. 


The ſame Author alſo recommends the Uſe of Retories 
or Ryptories, for drawing an immediate Flux of Moiſture | 


from the diſeaſed Part. Theſe are Ointments of the ſame 
Nature with thoſe which are made to draw Bliſters on the 
humane Body, and are compoſed of the like Materials; and 
_ becauſe they may be uſed with much Safety, we ſhall inſert 
two or three that are eafily made, and will be found of no 
leſs Efficacy than thoſe that are more compounded, 89 \þ>| 


% Take of Bafilicon four Ounces, black Pepper and 


Poder, and incorporated with the Bafilicon,” The 
following is yet more powerful. e 


Take a quarter of a Pound of Baſilicon, one Ounce of 
* red Precipitate in Powder, half an Ounce of Euphorbium, 


* and two Drams of the Flies.” Or the following, which 
is yet more efficacious than either of the former. 


Take Oil of Bays four Ounces, Euphorbium in powder 


* two Ounces, Cautharides or Shpaniſb-flies half an Ounce. 


Theſe may yet be made ſtronger or weaker, according to 


the Uſe they are put to. The way they are apply'd, is by 
ſpreading them by little at a time u . the Ba, T 
holding a hot Bar of Iron to make them fink in; and this 


Operation may be «por as often as the Caſe requires, 
but eſpecially until t 


art affected, 


ey have drawn out a plentiful deal 
of reddiſh Water; but they muſt be ſparingly us'd on ſome | 


CHAP. 
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Of ile Diſcaſer f the Stomach; and firſt, of the 


Toſs of Appetite, and ot a depraved Appetite. 


As the Food of Horſes conſiſts of the molt ſimple Pro- 
A cuctions of the Earth, they cannot be liable to many 


Diſeaſes in their Stomachs ; and therefore when we obſerve 


a Horſe loſehis Appetite, we may very readily ſuſpect that 
| Dilorder to be a Symptom of ſome other Diſeaſe, or to be 
the effect of ſome fudden Accident or Miſmanagement. For 


it is very certain, whatever cauſes the Blood to flow in an 


overgreat Quantity into the Stomach}, mult be the Occaſion 
of a Plenitude and Fulneſs of the Veſſels, which, according 
to its Degree, will leflen the Appetite and Inability of Di- 


geſtion; And if it amounts to an Inflammation, or if thoſe 


Veſſels be very much diſtended, it muſt needs cauſe not only 


a Want of Appetite, but a Loathing at'o. „ 
The ant of And thus we obſerve in all Fevers and violent 


Appetite di- Colds a Horſe forſakes his Food; and ſome- 
 Ringuiſddfrom times we may take Notice in him the ſame 


that which ac- Diſlike to eating after immoderate Exerciſe, 


9 45 or after drinking cold Water when he has been 
Sickneſs 


ding in hot Weather; and, in fine, after all 


_ thoſe Errors that may be the Cauſe of Fevers, and molt other 


Sickneles, And becauſe ſuchDitorders very often go off with- 


aut any other viſible Symptom than the Loſs of Appetite, 
they are therefore very often attributed whollyto theStomach. 


But the Diſeaſes of the Stomach, which, properly 1) peak - 


ing, produce the Want of Appetite, have not their imme 
diate Dependence upon any other Diſeaſe but proceed either 
from the Quantity or Quality of what is contain'd in it, 
Gückerent from the former; for 

in the one the Horſe wholly for ſakes his Food, and in the 
bother he is dainty, yet he cats, though it be but little, and 
zs capable of doing proportionable Service. 


and in this Caſe the Signs are 


And this Imperfection, for the moſt part, pro- 


The Caufe, ceeds from aLenitor in theBowels,and Coſtive- 


neſs, when a Horſe has ſtood ſometime in the Stable, has had 


full Feeding, without proportionable Exerciſe ; for by that 
means the Stomach is not only too full, but the Juices turn 
corrupted by their Stagnation, and acquire ſome evil Qualities 


that 


heated; or after a long and tedious Day's Ri- 


very little concerning that Species of Want of 
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that may take away the Appetite, or cauſe a . 
es 


to be vitiated; and when the the laſt happens to Horſes we 
often obſerve them, by a ſort of Inſtinct, crave after thoſe 
Things that are very different from their natural Food, as 
the eating of Mud or Clay out of the Walls 
But in handling the Cure, we need ſay but The Cure. 


Appetite, which is often the ſudden Effect of ſome ſudden 
Accident, or ill Management; fer this is frequently cur'd by 
| Blood-lettingalone, as it is, for the molt part, no other than 

a Symptom ofa beginning Fever, and of ſuch a one where 
the Blood, if at all, is bur lictle-vitiated, net 


— Wherefore, in any ſuch Caſe, a Quart of Blood may be 


taken from the Neck-vein, after which may be adminiftred 
ſuch Things as are cooling and fit to keep down a Fever. 


His Diet ought to be ſcaldedBrain, and his Water ſharpen'd, 


as has been directed in ſuch Caſes, and, with the Aſſiſtance 


of moderate Exerciſe, his Stomach will ſoon come to him. 
But when the Want of Appetite proceeds ei ther from a con- 


ſtant Fulneſs, whereby the Action of the Stomach is hinder'd, 
that its Sides cannot meet together ſo as to excite the Senſa- 
tion of Hunger; or if it proceeds from an evil Quality in its 
Contents, as for Inſtance, if there be ſlimy Matter ingender'd 


in it, either from raw indigeſted Food, from the want of a 


D 


free Diſcharge of the 3 or if any ſharp corroſive Matter 
be in it, cauſing a opens 


Appetite, or a Senſation of Hun- 
ger by fits, as we oftentimes obſerve, the moſt rational Me- 
thod in all theſe Caſes, is in the firſt Place to evacuate and 


purge the Stomach, by ſuch Things as are appropriated 


either to ſweeten the Juices, or attenuate the viſcid Phlegm. 


And this Method ſeems to be the moſt reaſonable with re- 
ſpect to Horſes, becauſe, as we have elſewhere obſerv'd, they 

are no ways diſpoſed to vomit, or throw any thing out of the 
| Stomach that has once enter'd into it, and that ſeems to be 

owing to the Figure of the Gullet, which is contracted more 
than in ſome other Creatures, and has a ſpiralDireCtion, a little 
above its Inſertion, into the Stomach; for had it been other- 
wiſe, tho? a Horſe might have vomited as well as ſome other 


Animals, yet, as he feeds much with his Head downwards, he 


would then, perhaps. ha ve lain under thelnconveniency of hav- 
ing his Food fall ſometimes back again into the Gullet, which 


would be very troubleſome to him; and we may likewiſe ob- 
ſerve from frequent Experiments, if there be never ſo large 


4 Quantity of any vomiting Medicine gi ven to a Horſe, it has 


no 
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no Effect that way, but either works by a Diſcharge of the 
Dung, or inſenſibly upon the Maſs of Biood as an Alterative. 


And therefore purging Medicines are, no doubt, the molt 


appropriated to give immediate Relief in all ſuch Foulneſſes 


ot the Stcmach as are of this Kind. But if a Horſe be co- 
ſtive, no purging Phyſick ought to be given him but what 
is very moderate, unleſs the Bowels are firſt cleans'd by the 
U%ot Clyſters; for if the Guts be very full of ang, and 
mini- 
ſter'd by the Mouth, they ſometimes prove fatal to Horſes; 
for when the Phyſick cannot make its way downwards, it 
flings a Horſe immediately into Convulſions, becauſe he 
wants that Benefit of Nature which Men and ſome other 
Animals have of throwing upwards, But we ſhall lay down 


if that be harden'd when purging Medicines are a 


the Method that is proper to be uſed in thoſe Diſorders. 


And firſt, if the Horſe be coſtive, the following emollient 
Clyſter may be given, after he has been rak'd by ſome 


Boy, or one that has but a ſmall Hand. 


Take of the Root of Marſh-mallows ſliced half a 
% Pound, the Leaves of common Mallows three Handfuls, 
<« Linſeed and Feenugreek-ſceds of each two Ounces, boil 
e them in three Quarts of Water for the ſpace of half an 
Hour, {train the Necoction thro' a coarſe Cloth while it 


« js hot, and diffolve in it four Ounces of Honey, two 


„ Ounces of common Treacle, and fix Ounces of Oil or 


« Butter.” Let this be injected lukewarm, holding his 
Tail cloſe to his Tuel as long as poſſible, and let it be re- 


peated for two or three Days, or until the Horſe's Body is 


5 75 n efdugh, and that there is a way made for purging; 
after which he may have the following Drench _ him. 


« each two Handfuls, Hyſſop and Rue of each two Hand- 


« fuls, the Leaves of Sena two Ounces, Aniſeeds or Fen- 
de nel- ſeeds bruis'd an Ounce, boil them in three Pints of 
« Water to the Conſumption of one Pint, diſſolve in the 
Decoction two Qunces of Leniti ve Electuary.“ To be 


ven in the Morning, keeping him faſting two Hours be: 


ore and one Hour afterwards, then he may be rid or walk'd 


gently for an Hour more, and when his Phyſick begins to 
work, he may be permitted to drink warm Water ſtrew'd with 
Oatmeal. Or the following purging Balls may be given. 

« Take of the beſt Aloes an —_ and a half, Diagridi- 


« um two Drams, Gallangal in Powder half an Ounce, 
„ Cloves half a Dram.” Make them into. Walls with. 
Os Theſe 


Flower and Butter. 


„Take of the Roots of Gentian and Zedoary ſliced, of 
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Theſe Balls, or the preceding Draught, may be given with 
Succeſs, to recover loſt Appetite ; and may for that Purpoſe 
be repeated as often as there is Occaſion, which reedsbe 
but ſeldom, unleſs the Horſe has been ſome conſiderable. 
Time without a good Appetite, and in that Caſe he may 
be purg'd twice a Week, for a Fortnight or three Weeks 
| ſucceſſively; and the Days he does not purge, the follow-_ 
ing Powder may be given him in a Decoction, wherein a 
Handful or two of Rue has been boil' ede. 
„Take Gentian in Powder two Drams, Gallangal, Ze- 
doary, and Calamus Aromaticus, of each a Dram and a 
half, Cinnamon and Bay-herries, of each a Dram.” Let 
theſe be pounded together, and be given in the Decoction, 
, / ᷣ v nn ves 
If the Horſe be of a delicate waſhy Conſtitution, and un- 
able to bear much Purging, all that is neceſſary in that Inten- 
tion may be anſwered by Clyſters, with the Uſe of ſcalded 
Bran now and then. The preceding Powder ought alſo to be 
given every Day, or what our common Farriers oftentimes 
adminiſter to reſtore Appetite, viz. Garlick and Rue 
champt and pounded with Butter and Flower, may be very 


ſerviceable, eſpecially to ſtrong robuſt Horſes. 


hut above all Things, the Uſe of chewing Balls, and con- 
ſtant Exerciſe, is abſolutely neceſſary, and with the Con- 
currence of a tew of thoſe Help 
recover a Horſe to his Appetite. 


above directed will ſoon 


If you obſerve your Horſe mangle his Hay, and continu- 


ally nibbling Mud and Dirt; you may then very reaſonably 
ſuppoſe his Stomach to be foul and out of Order; nor is it 
improbable that this Deſire after Earth and Mud proceeds 
from an Acidity and Sourneſs of the Juices ; 8 
Creatures, by a Sort of Inſtinct, very often, of their own 
Accord, take to ſuch Things as are proper to relieve them 
of troubleſome and uneaſy Senſations: And this is very 
obſervable in Dogs and Cats, who are led by the ſame In- 
ſtinct to ſwallow rough Blades of Graſs, in order to make 


themſelves vomit, when they find their Stomachs oppreſs'd. 


| Theſe are Inſtances that are familiar and known to every 
one; but natural Hiſtory abounds with an infinite Num- 
ber of the like Inſtances in other Creatures; ſo that we 
are not to doubt but an Animal of the greateſt Sagacity, 


as a Horſe certainly is, and as he is alſo as much expoſed to 


Diſeaſes, if not more, than any other Creature, mult there- 
; tore, when at Liberty, oftentimes be led to his own proper 


Reme- 


r thoſe. 


* 
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Remedies. I could give ſome very odd Inſtances of this in 
Horſes from my own Obſervation, but I ſhall only here take 
Notice of what relates to the preſent Caſe, 1 
I hey muſt needs have but little Acquaintance in Phy- 

fick, who do not know that Earths have a Virtue in them, 


not only to dry up a Superfluity of Moiſture, but ſome of 
them to imbibe and take off the Acidity of ſour Liquors, 
and it is, no doubt, from ſuch a Depravity in the Stomach, 
that a Horſe leaves his ordinary Food to eat dry'd Earth 


or Mud; and this he is forc'd to do from the Craving of 


his Appetite, and is often compell'd to take up with the 


_—_— 


worſt, for want of ſomething more efficacious. _ 


— 5 


When attended the Army, I once took an Opportunity 


of gratifying a Horſe in a very ardent Deſire of this Kind, | 
_ who had ſuffer'd very much from his Keeper, and had been 


often beat for eating Clay out of the Wall. I brought him a 


Piece of Chalk the Bigneſs of a Man's Fiſt, and laid it into 
the Manger, he turn'd it over with his Noſe ſeveral Times, 
and at laſt broke off ſome of the Corners and eat them, 
whereupon took up the Chalk to break it into ſmall Pieces; 
and becauſe he thought I was going to rob him of it again, 
he puſh'd his Head towards me with all the Eagerneſs ima- 
ginable, and when it was broke, he eat the greateſt Part of 


it, and fell immediately to his Hay. The Dragoon, who 
kept him, told me he gave him more Chalk afterwards, and 


obſerv'd he eat his Hay the better for it; but being com- : 


manded to march ſoon after, he was perfectly cur'd by the 
Exerciſe, and had no further Cravings of that Kind. 


I his Remedy is very eaſy, and may be had every where, 
or inſtead of it burnt Hartſhorn in Powder, which is yet 
much better, may be given; but thoſe Remedies will be {till | 


the more efficacious, if previous to them, Purging be admi- 
niſter'd, and afterwards conſtant Exerciſe be given, there 
being nothing which contributes ſo much to wear off thoſe 
Diſorders as Exerciſe, when it is moderate. But the Re- 


medies preſerib'd in the following Chapter will alſo be uſe- 


ful in this Caſe. | = : 
C8. AP, XIV; 
f the hungry Evil. 


The hungry x-. T HIS Diſtemper generally proceeds, at firſt, 
vil hr 1 from bad Keeping or exceſſive Purging: 


firſt proceeds but there are ſome Horſes who ſeem to 


From Empti neſi. in- 
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„Take the Roots of Marſh-mallows two Pounds, Lin- 
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| incurable becauſe albeit they feed plentifully, their com- 
mon and natural Diicharges ſeem at the ſame time to be 


more than what is proportionable to their Feeding. 
Moſt Horſes that have this Infirmity upon them are but 


1 5 Jades, and therefore we ſhall ſpend but little Time about it; 
however, ſince there may be ſome very good Horſes that have 


a voracious Appetite after ſuch Caſes as we have mention'd, 


and may be recovered, we ſhall lay down the propereſt Means 
that can be made uſe of for that Purpoſe e. 


And therefore ſince the hungry Foil. in 16 oa 
them proceeds from Emptineſs, they ought, _ 


be ſides plenty of Food, to have thoſe Things adminiſter'd 
to them that are proper to lubricate and ſoften the Fibres 
of the Stomach, and to leſſen that Senſation; for which 
Purpoſe the Leaves of Mallows, and Roots of Marſh-_ 
mallows, ſhould be boil'd in their Water with Liquorice, 
and their Corn ſhould be mix'd with the fat mucilaginous 
Seeds, as Fcenugreek and Linſeed, G W... 
But if he cannot be eaſily brought to the Uſe of thoſe 


1 in the Way of Diet, they may be given him after 
lowing Method. VVV 


« ſeed and Fœnugreek Seeds of each four Ounces, firſt 


pound the Seeds, and then the Roots, to a Maſh; and 
« afterwards make them into Balls, with a Mucilage of 
{© Linſeed or Fœnugreek, as big as a Pullet's Egg, one of 
which may be given in the Morning, one about Noon, 
and another in the Evening, J Tours 


— 255 


art hams Balls may alſo be given in this Caſe, eſpecially 


if the Brimſtone be kept out of them; and in fine, all fat 


unctuous Medicines, for thoſe not only help to fatten a Horſe, 


but take off theſe violent Senſations of Hunger that cauſe 


him to eat ſo voraciouſly, as is uſual in ſuch Diſorders. 


C HAP. XXxXV. 


Of the Diſeaſes of the Guts ; and firſt of the 


== 6/7, 


panies all the particular Diſorders thoſe Parts attend all 


are liable to; and therefore, when a Horſe is en, 


| noubledF * 


HE Colick, Fret, or Gripes, which, in the The Colick not 

© Farriers Terms, tho very injudiciouſly, ſo properly @ 
is meant to ſignify molt of the Diſeaſes of Diſeaſe, as 4 
the Guts, is no other than the Pain that accom- Ymptom that 
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and that with a g 
ſter ought to be injected. 
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troubled with Colick Pains, the Farrier ought diligently to 
enquire into the true Cauſes thereof; for as no Part is more 
ſenſible than the Guts, or Thing retain'd too long in 
them, or any Thing ejected and thrown out in an over- 


reat Quantity, will, on ſome Occaſions, bring a Horſe 
22 | IE oh | 8 
uifite Torment; we ſhall therefore take particular 


Notice of the different Cauſes of ſuch Diſorders, and ſyit 


the Method of Cure according to their ſeveral Exigencies, 


CHAP. Wb. 


Of the dry Gripes and Adftriflion of the 


Bowels. 


ary Gripes pro- Bowels, excepting what proceeds from the 
ezed, Dung hardening and obſtructing thoſe Paſ. 


ſages; and therefore we ſhall have the leſs to ſay upon that 
Head, having ſpoken to it already, in that Chapter where 


we have treated concerning Surfeits, only we ſhall here add, 


that when the Matter is pent up in the firſt Paſſages, to wit, 


in the Stomach and Guts, and putrifies there, the Juices 


turn ſour, viſcid and ropy, and fret the tender Membrane 


which covers the Infide of the Guts; by the Viſcidity alſo 


the Wind is intangled, which creates a Swelling and Di- 
ſtention, ſo that the Belly becomes hard like a Drum; and 


if the Excrements be very much harden'd in the great or 


ſtreight Gut, they cauſe a Preſſure upon the Neck of the 
Bladder, and hinder the Paſſages of the Urine, that a Horſe 
cannot piſs; ſometimes the Fundament ſwells, and all to- 
wards the Sheath, which is very dangerous. 


A Horſe in this Condition muſt needs be in great Pain, 
and even in Danger of his Life, if a ſpeedy Relief is not 


had; therefore, in order to the Cure, after he has been rak'd, 
eat deal of Caution, the following CIly- 


4 Take the Leaves of Mallows, Marſh- 


The Cure. 4 mallows, and Mercury, of each three 


„ Handfuls, boil them in three Quarts of Water for the 


<« Space of half an Hour; to the ſtrained Decoction add 


Lenitive Electuary four Ounces, Spirit of Wine or Bran- 
dy half a Pint, Oil or Butter half a Pound.” Let this be 


injected lukewarm, and retain'd as long as poſſible. : 
þ 5 our 


H RS Es are ſeldom or never troubled 
with any other Adſtriction in their 
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EZ after the moſt u 
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Take Leaves of Mallows and Marſh-mallows, of each 
greek Seeds of each two Ounces, Coriander Seeds, Cum 
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Four Hours after the Operation of this Clyſter, if the 
Horſe is not very much relieved, the following may be 


cc 


three Handfuls, as above directed, Linſeed and Fœnu- 


min Seeds, and Aniſeeds, of each two Drams, Bay- 
bercies, Cubebs, and Jamaica Pepper, of each one Dram. 


et theſe alſo be boil'd for the Space of half an Hour, or 
be infus'd in boiling Water for the Space of two Hours; 
„ and to the Decoction add one Pint of Emetick Wine.“ 
Let this be given as the former; and by the Help of theſe, 
the Aditrftion of the Bowels, or the Coſtiveneſs, may be 
remov'd: The Reader may alſo conſult that Chapter con- 
cerning Surfeits, where there are other Things preſcrib'd 


which will alſo be of Service. 


But if the Horſe has, along with his Coſtiveneſs, violent 
Colick Pains, proceeding from Wind and Phlegm ; after 
the grofler Excrements are diſcharg'd, the following Cly-. 


ſter may be given. 


Take Red-Roſe Leaves two Handfuls, Tops of Centau* 


« ry the leſs, and Wormwood, of each one Hand'ul. Boil 
© them in two Quarts of Water to three Pints; and in the 
« DecoCtion diflolve two Qunces of Diaſcordium, and 


„half a Pint of Treacle-water, or Spirit of Wine 
This will infallibly take off the Pain, and lie inthe Bow- 


els like a Cordial, without giving him the leaſt Motion to 
dung, but compoſe and lull his Spirits, and in a Minute take 
off the violent Gripes; if the Pain ſhould chance to return, 
the ſame may be repeated; and, if neceſſary, the Noſe of 
the Diaſcordium may be enlarg'd to three Ounces or more; 


and there is hardly any Kind of Colick Pain but what may 
be carry'd off by it; and I have, by my own Direction, 
cur'd Horſes that have been in the greateſt Miſe 
ginable, and have ſeen them in a Quarter of an Hour riſe 
up to feed, that before were like to daſh out their Brains 
againſt the Walls. EY F 


Colicks and griping Pains in the Bowels of Horſes be- 
mortal, that, without any regard to other Cir- 


ey ought immediately to be remov'd; and it 
ppens to continue upon the Uſe of the Re- 


urpoſe, that Symptom 


will of Courſe go off in the Sequel of the Cure; for 


ry ima- | 


rgent Symptoms are remov'd. the next In- 
tention 
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tention muſt be to deſtroy the Cauſe of the Diſtemper, 


otherwiſe it may return again. 


Wherefore we recommend gentle Purging, with the Uſe 
of ſuch Things as are hot and penetrating; and this we do 
_ contrary to the Opinion, tho' nor altogether to the Practice 
of molt Farriers, who believe Coſtiveneſs to proceed from 
inward Heat; whereas the Heat is only the Effet of 
 Coſtiveneſs, and not the Cauſe, as is eaſily demonſtrated, 


and is occaſion'd chiefly from cold phlegmatick tough _ 
Matter in the Stomach and Guts, which binds up the Ex- 
crements; which, when the Guts are full and preſs'd upon, 
_ cauſe Heat; therefore as all hot ſpicy Things are proper to 


cut and deftroy thoſe Viſcidities which cauſe the Lentor, 


and harbour Wind, they ought more or leſs to be exhibited 
in all Intentions that are requifite to the Cure of Coſtive- 
_ neſs. The following Purge may, for that Reaſon, be given, 
and will be found very profitable, after the Violence of the 
_ Colick Pains are over, and the obſtinate Stoppages of the 

Bowels areremov'd. ri 


« Take Mallows and Marſh-mallows of each one Hand- 


„ful, Roots of Marſh-mallows fix Ounces, Leaves of 
Sena two Ounces, Bay-berries and Juniper-berries, of 
© each an Ounce. Boil them in three Pints of Water to one 


Quart, ſtrain out the Decoction through a Sieve or coarſe 


Cloth, and add two Ounces of Syrup of Buckthorn.“ 
Take Mallows and Marſh-mallows of each two Hand- 
% fuls, Sena one Ounce, Jalap in groſs Powder half an 
© Ounce, Caraway Seeds of either an Ounce and a half. 


« Boil them in the ſame Quantity of Water as above di- 


«* rected, to the Conſumption of a third Part; and in the 


© ſtrain'd Decoction diflolve four Ounces of Manna.” Or 


Take eight Ounces of Manna, two Ounces of Cream 


of Tartar, diſſolve them in a Quart of ſweet Whey, and 


« add eight Ounces of the Oil of Olives? “ 
Either of theſe may be made uſe of after Clyſters have 


been injected, the Horſe being kept from Feeding two Hours 


before and two Hours thereafter. He may then be walk'd 
abroad for the Space of an Hour; and upon his Returnit 
would not art all be amiſs if there was Tripe-broth prepar'd 
for bim ſtrew'd with Oatmeal; and if he ſeems unwilling 
to drink them, he may have two or three Quarts admini- 
{ter'd thro' a Horn, and the fame Quantity repeated two 
Hours thereafter, TT, 8 
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z to the Decoftion a mel Quantity of Brandy, Spirir of 
cc 
This DecoQtion ſhould 


can bear it, and the Spirits mixt with it. as often as it is 


witha 
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Theſe will help the Operation of the Phyſick, looſen, and 
waſh down the viſcid flimy Matter, which not only fetters 


the Fxcrements, but intangles the Wind, which cauſes violent 


exceſſive Pain, by its Preſſure and Diſtention of the Colon: 


ut if the Horſe be of ſmall Value, and that it is not worth 
while to be at all this Expence and Trouble about him, the 
following pureing Drench may be made Uſe of. 


„Take Mallows and Marſh-mallows, of each two Hand- 


% fuls, or four Handfuls of common Mallows (if Marſh- 


mallows are not eaſy to be had) Jalap in Powder two 
Ounces, Aniſeeds, or Fennel-ſeeds, an Dance: Boil them 
as above directed, and add to the Decoction four Ounces 

of common 'Treacle.” Or this: 5 


Take half an Ounce of the bitter Applein Powder, 


three Drams of Aloes, and one Dram of Diagridium ; 


make them into a Ball with Flower and Butter.” To be 


given as the former. 
If your Horſe's Fundamen 


t be ſwell' d, which ſometimes 


happens to that Degree before Raking and Clyſters are ad- 
miniſter'd, that he cannot ſtale, becauſe when the Excre- 


ments are harden'd and pent up in the great or ſtreight Gut, 
that being full, it preſſes upon the Neck of the Bladder, ſo 


as to hinder the Paſſage of his Urine; and if this Symptom 
does not wear off ſoon after thoſe Means have been uſed, 
KRecourſe muſt be had with all ſpeed to thoſe Things that 
are proper to keep down Inflammation, for which Purpoſe 
we recommend the Uſe of the following Decoctioͤn. 
1 Take of Red- roſe Lea ves two Hand fuls, boil them in 


a Quart of Water for the Space of half an Hour; add 


Wine, or Rum, and wit 


| h a ſpunge bathe his Fundament 
and Sheath often.” _ | | 


always be made as warm as he 


us'd, 472. to every two Parts of the Decoction one of the 


Spirits. 


His Yard ought to be kept up to his Belly 


The Yard to be 
gentle Bandage, becauſe the Humours 


kept up when 


fall into it with a very eaſy Influx, as it is both the Fundament 
a ſoft and dependent Part, by which Means 4 Sheath are 
the Swelling and Inflammation are often well d. 


kept up, after the firſt Cauſe is, ina great meaſure, remov'd, 
and ſometimes Proves the Occaſion of a Gangrene ; and 
therefore to keep that ſuſpended, the Farrier or Groom may 


„ take 
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take a Piece of Canvas fix or eight Inches broad, and fix- 
ing two Straps to each Corner forwards, they may be 
| brought one on each Side over his Flanks, and faſtened up- 
on his Reins, the hind Parts ſhould have the Corners cut 
off, according as the Swelling happen to be more or leſs 
on the upper Part of the Yard, with one fingle Piece of 
ſtrong Tape fixt to it, which coming through between his 
Hips, is to be brought over the Croup, and ty'd to the 
other two; and when this Accident happens to a Stone- 
| horſe, his Stones ought alſo to be ſuſpended in a Bag of 
ſoft Flaxen Cloth, which may eafily be fixt to the other. 
y theſe Means the Return of the Blood will be render'd 
very caſy, and theSwelling will thereupon aſſwage, which, 
for want of ſuch a Method, has ſometimes been the Cauſe 
of ſudden Death. „„ . 
ut fince we have aſcrib'd the Cauſe of Coſtiveneſs and 
dry Gripes to viſcid ſlimy Matter, ingender'd in the firſt 
Paſſages, it will be neceſſary, after the preceding Means 
ha re been comply'd with, and the moſt urgent Symptoms 
are remov'd, to adminiſter ſuch Things as are neceflary to 
deſtroy the Remains of thoſe Viſcidities ; for which Purpoſe _ 
the following Powder, to the Quantity of a Spoonful, may 
be enevey . 
„Take Gentian and Birth-wort-Roots, of each four 
«© Ounces, Galangal, Zedoary, and Calamus Aromaticus, | 
* of each one Qunce, the Tops of dry Wormwood and 
the lefler Centaury, of each an Ounce and a half, Nut- 
megs, Ginger, Black-pepper and Bay-berries, of each 
half an Ounce. Make { 1. into a fine Powder, and 
Keep it in a Glaſs or Gallipot cloſe cover'd.” 
This may be given in White- wine, Ale, or in a Decoction 
wherein a Handful of Rue has been boil'd, letting him fait 
two Hours before and one thereafter ; and if your Horſe be 
of {mall Value, you may give him every Day, among a 


few Oats, an Ounce of Antimony, and two Ounces of 


Flower of Brimſtone; or you may make it up into a Paſte, 
with a little Flower and Butter, continuing its Uſe for the 
Space of one Week. 35 1 „ 
Champt Rue and Garlick is alſo very ſerviceable in this 
Caſe; but all Remedies will prove the more ſucceſsful if you 
giveyour Horſe Exerciſe; and, indeed, that alone often- 
times proves ſufficient ; for by Exerciſe the whole Body is 

ſhook, and the Lentor in the Bowels and the Excrements 
readily fall downwards, to their Expulfion out of the Bad, 
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1 hall put a period to this Subject, with an Two Inſtances of 
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Account of two Horſes that were ſeiz'd with Coftiveneſs. 
violent Coſtiveneſs,and where the Iſſue prov'd very different. 
| The one belong'd to a Gentleman, who, Thy py, 
while travelling, was ſtopt upon the Road the 5 
ſecond Day of his Journey; his Horſe was in great Pain, ſhrunk 
up his Belly, often endea vouring to dung, and as often to pits, 
but could do neither. I was told he had been taken up 


fti ve all that while; but becauſe he was to haveſomeFatigue, 
they thought it unneceſſary to tamper with him, which, no 
doubt, was very reaſonable, had he not been more than or- 
dinarily coſtive. The firſt thing done to recover him was 
raking, and afterwards he had a Pipe of Tobacco given him 


at his Fundament; the Smoke of the Tobacco prone a gentle 


Stimulus, and made him oftentimes eſſay to dung, but with- 
out Effect; ſo that at laſt, being in exceſſive Pain, hanging 


his Head, and turning it frequently towards his Belly, the 
Owner thought fit to ſend for a Farrier, who at firſt Sight 
ſaid he would die; however, he went and prepar'd him a 
comfortable Drink, as he term'd it, which, by the Smell, 
ſeem'd to be ſome hot Aromatick Seeds boil'd in Ale. 


After this he became much worſe, for there being no free 


| | Vent upwards. or downwards, and the Wind being now 


more rarefy'd by the hot ſpicy Things, and conſequently 


J = taking up more Space in his Bowels, he often lay down, 
and immediately ſtarted up again, ſhewing as much Pain 
2 and Agony as any Horſe could poſſibly be in. . 
I I advis'd the Gentleman to have him rak'd once more, by 
a Boy that had a ſmall Hand and Arm ; who being ſatisfied 
n with the Reaſons which I gave him, had it done accordingly, 
. tho'it was not without ſome Difficulty, for the Horſe ſnrunk 
e very much, and endeavour'd conſtantly to lie down. But at 
4 laſt, when he had been thoroughly rak'd, he began to throw 
K out ſeveral hard Balls of Dung of his own Accord, and at the 
e, ſame time ſtal'd a little, whereupon he had the Entrance in- 
© tohisFundament done withSoap, which made him dung ve- 
. ry plentifully, and he piſs'd ſo long that the Stable was all a- 
18 float about him: After this a Clyſter of Broth wherein Beef 
u had been boil'd was given him, with a Handful of Salt and 
n- half a Pound of Butter diſſolv'd in it, which brought away 
is a great deal of Dung, and Abundance of ſlimy Matter. He 
ts eat nothing that Night, which was pretty late, but towards 
1 the Morning he beg an to feed very plentifully, and was 


quite recover'd of his Indi ſpoſition. R 3ͤ Fa 


rom 
Graſs a Week before he ſet out, and was obſerv'd to be co- 
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Had this Diſorder continued upon him a little longer with- 
out a Vent to the hard Excrements, which were ſo firmly im- 
pacted in the {treight Gut, a violent Inflammation of that 
Gut, and of the Neck of the Bladder, muſt have ſoon hap- 
5 which, without the utmoſt Diligence, would have 

rought him ſuddenly to his End; for in that Caſe it would 
have been very difficult to have fetch'd out the Dung, which 
was the only means to preſerve him {rom thoſe Accidents. 
The hut,” © But this will be clearly illuftrated in the 
„ bdther Inſtance, which was of a Dragoon 

Horſe in the Regiment to which I belong'd ; who, after 
a full five Weeks March, coming to ftand at his Eaſe, 


grew exceeding coſtive, and had his Fundament and Sheath : £ 


very much ſwell'd. „% EY 

He was committed to the Care of one who was tolerably 
well skill'd in many of the common things, but being wholly 
unacquainted with the Structure and Mechaniſm of that 
Creature, who was the Subject of his Art, committed a 
grand Miſtake, in giving him a ſtrong Doſe of purging Phy- 
fick ; there being no Vent for the Paſſage of the Exc rements 
downwards, and the Horſe having no Capacity to vomit and 


diſgorge himſelf upwards, was put into the moſt violent 


Agony imaginable, and at laſt dy'd in ſtrong Convulſions. 
Perhaps this Perſon may, by ſuch a Method, have ſuc- 
cäeeded in Caſes of leſs Obſtinacy, and where there was lit- |, 
| tle or no {ſwelling of the Fundament; and if there had been 
a Poſſibility of making the Horſe vomit, he might have ſuc- 
ceeded even in this, for then the Phyſick would have gone 
off that way; and after ſeveral Diſcharges by the Mouth, 
the Remainder might have gone downwards, as it often- 
times happens to humane Bodies, becauſe the ſtraining to 
vomit makes a ſtrong Compreſſion of the Muſcles of the 
lower Belly, which greatly torwards the Dejections by the 
Fundament; and therefore in ſome obſtinate Caſes of this 
Nature, the beſt Phyſicians have order'd Vomits with Suc- 
ceſs. But as it is quite otherwiſe with Horſes, and that 
their Stomachs are not otherwiſe to be mov'd with the 


ſtrongeſt Stimuli, than to create Sickneſs, and cauſe them 


to {laver a little, Purging is not to be attempted in any 
ſtubborn Coſti veneſs but by Clyſters, ae, 
And if this Method had been taken in the Inſtance now 
before us, and due Care obſerv'd to keep the Swelling of 
his Fundamęnt under, as he was a young Horſe, and not 
much impair'd in his Strength, he might have eaſily over- 
come that Diſorder, e | CHAP. 


them. But this does not always follow ſuch 


1e 


obſerves in his thir 


moſtly from the Gall- pipe and Y 
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CH AP. XXXVII. 
Of the Lax or Scouring. 


TOR the better underſtanding of thoſe Diſorders, we 


ſhall rank them under four different Kinds. We have 
elſewhcre obſerv'd, that when the Excrements have lain 


ſome time in the Guts, the Juices, by their Putrefaction, 
turn ſharp and corroſive; and by that Means ſtimulate the 


Inteſtines to ſhake off what is contain'd in 1 
a Stagnation of the Excrements, as may be has 1 46 

obſerv'd from what has been ſaid in the preceding Chapter 
for ſometimes, before ſuch a Diſcharge can happen, a Horſe 
will be endanger'd of his Life; and therefore we may rea- 
ſonably aſcribe this Difference ſometimes to the different 
Conſtitutions of Horſes, and ſometimes to the Difference 


of their Food, there being ſome Kinds more liable to Cor- 
ruption than others. But however that be, it is very cer- 


tain that the Lax and Scouring in Horſes is oftentimes the 
Effect of a preceeding Coſtiveneſs; and therefore we ſhall 


account this, and all critical Looſeneſſes which tend to the 


Solution of any Diſeaſe, to be of the firſt Kind. 3 
The ſecond kindof Looſeneſs is that which proceedschiefly 
from want of Digeſtion; for by that means a Scouring may 
happen without any previous Symptoms of Coſtiveneſs ; and 
when it is fo, a Horſe ſuddenly falls away and loſes his Fleſh, 
and likewiſe his Appetite ; but this may be further known by 


the Diſcharge, for many things that he eats will come awa 


whole, and his Dung will be full of Shreds of Hay, and 


ſometimes accompanied with {ſlimy Matter. 


T hiraly, A Looſeneſs and Scouring often happens when 
the Pores of the Skin, the Urinary, or other Diſcharges are 
obſtructed, for by that means, when the excrementitious 
Parts of the Blood have not a free Vent through the common 
Paſſages, they are deriv'd in a more than ordinary Quantity 


into the Aperture of the Guts, but particularly in the Gall- 


2 and Parcreatick Duct; ſo that they may be of dif- 
rent Colour and Conſiſtency, according to the Predomi- 
nancy of the Juices that flow into them. When moſt of it is de- 
riv d from the inteſtinal Glands, the Matter will be clear and 
watry, or clear and Aut not unlike that which Solleyſell 
kind of Colick ; but when it proceeds 

aucreatick Duct, it will 

R 4 be 


— 
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be then tinctured with a yellowiſh Colour, and if there hap- 
pens to bea very great Quantity of the Gall diſcharged with 
the Excrements, whatever is voided from the Fundament, 
muſt of Conſequence be of a deep reddiſh Colour, and is 
the ſame which the abovemention'd Author terms the red 
Gripes, which conſtitutes his fixth kind of Colick. 
Laſtiy, A Lax or Scouring ſometimes happens from viſcous 
{ſlimy Matter hindring the Chy/e from entring into the lacteal 
or milky Veſſels; and in this Caſe the Excrements are uſually 
of a pale, light Complexion, as they conſiſt chiefly of Chy/e, 
Ales Griaſe. But all theſe are only different Species of a Di- 
>: : arrhea ; and when the Scouring is large, as it 
happens to ſome full-body'd young Horſes, a white greaſy 
Matter like Fatcomes away in the Dung, and this is what Far- 
rierscall Molten Greaſe,whichis of the ſame Nature with the 
greaſy Diarrhœa, which ſometimes happens to Men of groſs 
Habits, as well as to Horſes, and ſeems to be occafton'd when 
the Glands of the Inteſtines are more than ordinarily open'd, 
_ whereby that Matter is evacuated from the Blood into the 
Guts, which ſhould otherwiſe be depoſited among the Fat. 
The Cave of # But in order to the Cure it ought to be ob- 
Las erSeenring ſerv'd, that in all thoſe Scourings that are of 
Ei the firſt Kind, and are only the critical Diſ- 
charges of ſome Diſeaſe; there are ſeldom or never any bad 
Accidents attending them, unleſs the Diſeaſe has been of ſuch 
Cont inuance to waſte and attenuate the Body; and therefore 
when the Sickneſs abates by any ſuch Diſcharge, the beſt way 
is not to be over: haſty to flop it, but it ought rather to be en- 
courag'd when it proves imperfec̃t; and that mult be done by 
| Medicines that are moderately purging, But becauſe all Diſ- 
charges that proceed from the (7h may degenerate into 
the worſer ſort, Care ought to be taken not to let it run on too 
long, but it may be ſtop'd by the Methods hereafter laid down 
for the Cure of the other Species of a Diarrhea; we ſhall 
therefore proceed to the next Kind, where a Horſe loſes his 
Appetite; and when the want of Digeſtion is manifeſt from 
an imperfect Communication of the Nung, that is, when- 
ſome Part of the Food comes away whole as it is eat. 
In this Caſe all thoſe Things that we have already laid down 
for ſtrengthening the Stomach are to be us'd, for which 
purpoſe we alſo recommend the Uſe of Diapente, to thoſe 
that like it ; but it is not one Doſe that will anſwer the End, 
but it ought to be repeated every Day, and ſo muſt any 
other Stomachick Medicine, before any extraordinary Et. 
fect can be wrought, | — nd 
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And becauſe this Diſeaſe is both in the Stomach and 


| Guts, the following Clyſter may be given as ſoon as you 
perceive him begin to recover his Appetite, unleſs the 
Looſeneſs begins alſo to abate with the other Symptoms, 


and in that Caſe it may be let alone. | . 
Take of Red Roſe Leaves two Handfuls, the Roots 
©« of Gentian and round Birthwort, of each one Ounce, 


« whole in three Quarts of Water for the Space of halfan 


great Profuſion of the Gall and Pazcrearick Juice, &c. 


In this a Horſe may be firſt of all purg'd with the fol- 


lowing Drench, 3 
Take Red Roſe Leaves two Handfuls, Monks Rhu- 
« barb four Ounces, Tyrky Rhubarb three Ounces. Let 
« theſe be ſliced and boiled with the Roſe Leaves, in three 
« Pints of Water, for the ſpace of one Hour; and in the 


< trained Decoction diſſolve an Ounce and half of Diaſ- 


% cordium. Or this: | 


„Take of the beſt Rhubarb, in Powder, two Ounces, 
Cream of Tartar one Ounce, Diaphoretick Antimony half 


an Ounce. Let this be given in a Pint of red Wine. 
If the Horſe be of ſmall Value, two Ounces of the Pulvis 


Cornachini may be us'd, which the Reader will find pre- 
ſcrib'd ina preceding Chapter, and to it may be added half 
an Ounce more of Niaphoretick Antimony ; for after Purg- 
ing has been once or twice repeated, thoſe Medicines whic 

Promote Sweat, and the other Secretions, are to be us'd, as 


rhey make a Revulſion, and conſequently lefſen the Diſ- 
charges by Dung; wherefore we recommend Diaſcordium, 
Mithridate, and Venice-Jreacle, or London-Treacle,which 
may be exhibited in the following Manner, 


« Gallangal half an Ounce, Bay-berries, Aniſeeds, and 
“ Fennel- ſeeds, of each two Drams. Let the Roots, and 
« other hard Ingredients, be bruis'd; afterwards boil the 


Hour; or let them be infus'd four Hours in boiling Wa- 
ter; then pour off the Liquor, and diſſolve in it three 
© Ounces of the Oil of Rue, which mult be injected into 
i the Horſe's Fundament lukewarm.” hf: 

This may be repeated once or twice, but if the Looſeneſs 
ſtill continues, and the Horſe grows weak, it is a very bad 

Sign, eſpecially if he refuſes to feed. 5 bt: 
The next kind is that where theExcrements The Cure of the 
are wow yellow, or of a deep reddiſh Colour, ſecond kind of 
proceeding, as we have obſerv'd, from a too Looſeneſs. 


« Take 
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« Take Treacle- water one Pint, Yerice-Treacle, or Mi- 
« thridate, two Ounces, Let the Mixture be ſtirr'd well 
about, and given through a Horn.“ Or this: | 
„Take one Handful of Water-Germander, Red-Roſe- 
« Lea ves and Rue, of each half a Handiul,//jrginia Snake- 
e weed and Scorzonera, of each two Ounces. Boil them 
„ nin a Quart of Water half an Hour, and to the ſtrained 
« Pecoction add two Ounces, or two Ounces and a half 
of Diaſcordium. Or, 555 5 
« Take of Diaſcordium three Ounces, diſſolve it in a De- 
* coction of Red-Roſe Leaves, and give it through a 
« Horn; two Ounces of Venice Treacle or Mithridate, 
« or three Ounces of London-Treacle, may be given in 
l the ſame manner, taking Care at the ſame time to keep 
e the Horſe well cloath'd, and to have him often comb'd 
% and rubb'd, to open the Pores, the better to promote 
Sweat and inſeniible Tranſpiration © 
The following Drench may alſo be given with good Suc- 
ceſs, to aſtringe and dry up the Stomach and Bowels, Sc. 
« Take Roſe-water and Plantain-water, or a Decoction 
* of Red-Roſe Leaves and Plantain one Quart, Treacle- 
« water half a Pint, Armenian Bole, and Sealed Earth, 
„ or Lemnian Earth, of each half an Ounce, Diſſolve in 
© the Mixture two Ounces of Diaſcordium, and of Roch 
« Allum fix Drams. „% ĩ 7ùð?tx 
This muſt be repeated two or three Days ſucceſſively, 
and unleſs the Scouring be very violent, it will certainly 
put a Stop to it. | 8 . 
But the Farrier is to obſerve, that if a Horſe has a Fever 
upon him, which does not diminiſh, but increaſes with the 
 Looſefreſs ; thoſe Things which act more immediately up- 
on the Bowels are then to be made Uſe of ; therefore the 
Clyſter preſcribed in the preceding Chapter, to remove vio- 
lent Pains in the Guts, may be injected; or the following, 
which will be yet more efficacious in this Caſe. e 
Take of Guaiacum halfa Pound, Saſſafras four Ounces, 
« boil them in four Quarts of Smiths Water, wherein they 
_ <. quench their hot Irons, until one half of the Water be 
& conſum'd; then add to the Decoction Red- Roſe Leaves, 
« the Tops or Leaves of Briar, and the Leaves of Bramble, 
« of each a handful; or inſtead of theſe, two handfuls of 
Plantain, and when it has boil'd a quarter of an hour 
: de longer, take it from the Fire, and in the ſtrain d Decoction 
diſſolve four Ounces of Diaſcordium without Honey, and 
of Opium half a Dram, Or this: „Take 
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« Take Henbane and white Poppy-ſeed of each four 
* Ounces, Red-Roſe Leaves two Handfuls, Pomgranate 
« Bark two Ounces. Boil them in two Quarts of Smiths 
% Forge-water to three Pints, diſſolve in it four Ounces of 
8 Diaſcordium. or three Ounces of Mithridate, or Venice 
*® Treacle, and half a Dram of Opium.” Or the following 
may be us'd in Haſte, or for a Horſe of ſmall Value. 

Take a Quart of the foreſaid Water, warm it over the 
“% Fire, and diſſolve in it two Ounces of Diaſcordium, and 
« the like Quantity of Noch allummm 

Theſe Clyiters are always to be made in a leſſer Quantity 


than thoſe that are purging ; and the Horſe's Tail to be kept 


cloſe to his Tuel, that he may retain them as long as poſſible; 
and as ſoon as he flings out the firſt, which perhaps may 
not be in the Space of twelve Hours, it mult be follow'd 


with another, and ſo on, until the Looſeneſs is quite ſtopt, 
which may eafily be done by the Help of theſe Clyſters, 
_ unleſs his Strength be quite waſted, and that he has loſt 


all Senſation in his Bowels. 5 
Wie come now to the Cure of the laſt ſort of The laſt Kind 


Scouring which we mention'd, to wit, when of Scouring, 


the Chy/e is diſcharg'd with the Excrements ; be cur. 


and as this go were, proceeds from flimy Matter ob- 


ſtructing the Paſlages into the lacteal Veſſels, the propereſt 
Method is by Purging, for which Purpoſe we recommend 


„Take Epſom Salts fix Ounces, Cream of Tartar two 
« Ounces, diflolve them in a Gallon of Water, and give 
“the whole through a Horn at ſeveral times.” Or, 
Take Efſom Salts fix Ounces, Cream of Tartar three 
O Ounces, Salt of Tartar half an Ounce. Diſſolve them in a 
*« plentitul deal of Water, and let them be given as the other.” 
Let Salt of Tartar and Sal Prunelle be alſo diſſolv'd 


in his common Drink, for all thoſe Diluters are the moſt 


proper to waſh off that viſcid Matter which adheres ſo 


ofely to the Guts, and hinders the Chyle from entring 


into its proper veſſels, eſpecially when they are us'd plen- 
titully; but if this ſort of Flux ſhould proceed from a 


ſtrumous Obſtruction, as it ſometimes happens to humane 


Bodies, it would prove incurable. 

As to that which Farriers call Molten Greaſe, it being, 
for the moſt part, the Concomitant of every large Scouring, 
that Symptom generally. wears off in the Proceſs of the 


Diſtemper, and requires. no particular Management diſtin 


from 


7 
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from what has been already preſcrib'd for the third ſort of 
Looſeneſs, viz. Purging and aſtringent Clyſters, with the 
Aſſiſtance of thoſe Things that are proper to promote a 
Breathing thro' the Pores; but becauſe in all violent Diſor- — 
ders of the Guts there is, for the moſt part, a weakneſs in 
the Stomach al ſo, it can never be amiſs to exhibit ſuch things 
as are proper to procure a good Digeſtion, at the ſame 
Time that other Means are us'd to :arry off the more ur- 
gent Symptoms; and theſe ought to be continued, ef- 
3 to a Horſe of Value; and indeed it is for want of 
uch Helps that many Horſes dwindle away, or fall into 
other Diftem pers, 8 the Looſeneſs has in a great mea- 
ſure been overcome. %% 
Concerning the Food that is to be given in ſuch Diſor- 
ders, nothing can be more proper than what Solleyſell re- 
commends, v72. the cleaneſt and beſt Hay, Bran moiſten'd 
with Claret, and parch'd Barley. But as all thoſe Diſorders 
have their primary Cauſe from Colds, ill Uſage, but eſpe- 
_ cially from foul corrupt Feeding, and want of Exerciſe, 
the Ownet can never be at a Loſs to keep an Eye over his 
Horſe, and to learn his Conſtitution, and what he is able 
to bear, and by that Means theſe Accidents may, in a great 
meaſure, be prevented. VVV 


CH A p. XXXVIII. 
Of the Bloody-flux. 


A Blood) flux, HIS is only an advanc'd Degree of a Di- 
arrhœa, eſpecially of that Sort which 


proceeds from a Profuſion of the pancreatick and bilious 5 


| Juices; for when the Diſcharge from thoſe Parts is very 
much inlarg'd, it cauſes ſtill a greater Influx of Blood and 
Humours towards them, which being more than can be 
converted into the proper Juices, forces it ſelf thro' the Inte- 
Mines of the Veſſels, and is diſcharg'd with theſe Juices 
J rats. EI: 3 4 r 
1 Sometimes it reſembles the waſhings o 
hy Fleſh, ſometimes there is a Mixture af pu- 
* *  rulent Matter or Corruption along with it, 
and ſometimes little or nothing comes away but pure 
Blood; but this laſt K ind proceeds, for the moſt part, 
from an Appetite of the internal Hemorrhoidal Veſſels, 
But it is to be obſerv'd, a Blood- flux very ſeldom hap- 
pens to Horſes, inſomuch that Solleyſell has given 5 no 
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« 


Place among other Diſeaſes of the like Nature, and for my 
own Part, I cannot ſay I have ever ſeen Blood come from 
= a Horſe's Fundament, otherwiſe than by the preſſure of 
| hard Dung upon the great Gut, which by that means has 
only ſqueez'd out a very ſmall Quantity from the Veſlels 
thereof; yet becauſe that Diſtemper may, without doubt, 
{ſeize ſome Horſes, as it is not inconſiſtent with the Oecono- 
my of that Animal, and as moſt Authors I have perus'd, 
beſides So/leyſell, aver, they have met with it in all its 
different Appearances, I ſhall therefore give ſuch Directions 
as are neceſſary for the Cure. : . | 
And in order thereunto, becauſe a Bloo- The Cure, 8 
dy-flux happens, for the moſt part, before Fes 
the Body has been very much waited by the Looſeneſs, it 
is proper, in the firſt place, to make a Revulfion, by taking 
a moderate Quantity of Blood from the Neck-Vein. 
This is convenient in all Fluxes of Blood from the inferior 
Parts, unleſs the Horſe be exceeding weak. 8 
If there be a Mixture of purulent corrupt Matter after 1 
Blooding, moderate Purging will be very proper, with ſuch 1 
Things as ha ve been preſcrib' din the preceding Chapter; all 
the other Medicines recommended to make a Revulſion by 
Sweat and inſenſible Tranſpiration, are alſo to be comply'd 
with; asal' the aſtringent Clyſters there recommended, 
which in moſt Caſes will anſwer the End, I ſhall therefore 
only add one more, J) oe EY ef, 
Take a Quart of Forge-water, and boil in it four 
* Ounces of Oak-bark, two Ounces of Tormentil- Roots, 
* Balauſtines and Red-Roſe Leaves, of each a Handful. 
. ** To the ſtrain'd Decoction add three Ounces of Diaſcor- 
dium, one Ounce of Mithridate, and half a Dram of 
5 Opium.“ Let this be injected warm, and repeated as 
often as there is Occaſion; and if you be provided with 
a ding that has a pretty large Pipe, you may ſome- 
times add two Ounces of Bole in Powder, or ſealed Earth. 
bl But above all Things you are to avoid mixing Oil or 
_ E Butter, or any other greaſy Matter, with Clyſters that are 
* of this Intention, as is common among Farriers ; for theſe 
Things are directly contrary to the Nature of thoſe Ap- 
plications, and will not only render their Operations weft. 
Qual, but increaſe the Diſeaſe; and, inſtead of aſtringing 
and fortifying the Bowels, will weaken them, by cauſing a 
greater Relaxation of their Fibres. 5 
CHAP. 
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CC 
Of Worms, Bots, and Trunchions. 


Worms of di- THERE are ſeveral Kinds of Vetmin 
vers Lin ds bre T bred in the Bodies of Horſes, which go 
in Horſes. 


Shapes, ſome reſemble Earth-worms, others are ſmall and 


white, ſharp at both Ends like Needles. The 'Trunchion is 
thick and ſhort, and the Bot is not unlike a ſmall Cater- 
Pillar; thelaſt are commonly found in the itreight Gut, eſpe- 


cially of ſome Horſes when they are firſt taken from Graſs, 
Solleyſell has taken Notice of another Kind which re- 


ſemble Wood-lice, only that they have fewer Feet, are of a 


deep reddiſh Colour, velveted on the Back like a Bot, and 


made up of ſeveral Folds. Theſe, he ſays, are bred in the 


Stomach, and abide in it and devour all the Nouriſhment 
fo that a Horſe, if he be never ſo great a Feeder, cannot 


| thrive while thay are in his Maw. The ſame Author ob- 


ſer ves further, That thoſe Kind of Worms are oftentimes 


the Occaſion of a Horſe's Death, by eating Holes in the 
Stomach ; and fays, he has ſeen thouſands of them in the 


Stomachs of dead Horſes  _ 


But that Author might be eafily impos'd upon by ſuch an 


Inſpection; for it is very certain, as ſoon as an Animal dies, 


thoſe Parts that turn firſt to Putrefaction, as the Aliment in 
the Stomach, which is kept under cloſe Cover, will ſoon 
breed Vermin, and that of different Kinds, ſince it is rea- 


ſonable enough to believe that the Seeds of divers Inſects 

may be depoſited among the Food of moſt Animals, and 

| be thus convey'd into the Stomach, and may be brought to 

* „„ Lite very ſuddenly after the Animal is dead; 
o Worms can 


ze bred in the but that Worms, or any other Kind of Ver- 
Stomach while min, can either be bred or ſubſiſted in the 
the Horſe i; a» Stomach of any living Creature, is as im- 


tive, poffible as for a Mouſe to live under a Mill- 


DT Ra ſtone while it is grinding; for it is very well 
known, that the muſcular Action of the Stomach, by which 
it is kept in conftant Motion, would much ſooner deſtroy 


any ſuch Creatures, if it was poffible for them to breed 


there, than the common Food which they eat, that being 


harder and more difficult to be broke than they. 


£4 


under the Denomination of Bots, Worms, 
and 'Trunchions. 'The Worms are of divers Colours and 


And 


4 * katie 
©. £1 
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And therefore Marꝶham's Aſſertion muſt A falſe Aſer- 
be as falſe as ridiculous, and only taken upon fn 0 Mark- 
truſt, from the Speech of ſome Mounte- ham. 

bank; where, ſpeaking of the red Worms. 
he ſays: He has ſeen Horſes, whoſe Stomachs have been 
eaten quite through with them, ſo that the Meat which 
e they eat could not abide in their Stomach, but fell, upon 
© the ſwallowing, into the Body, making the Body ſwell 
like a Tun, fo that they dy'd with huge Torment,” 
Neither will the Hiſtories we have of Worms being void- 
ed at the Mouths of Men and Women, however authentick, 
avail any Thing to prove their ſubſiſting in the Stomach, 
fince it is very certain they have been thrown upwards like 
the Gall or Excrements in the Liack Paſſion, when the 
_ periſtaltick Motion of the Guts has been very much in- 
verted; and theſe have been but a very ſhort while in the 
Stomach before their Ejiectm ert.. 
We may therefore very reaſonably affirm, All Wormsbred 
ſince the modern Diſcoveries have ſhewn n the Guts. 
us the true Uſe of the Stomach, that this „ 
Sort of Vermin can only be bred and ſubſiſted in the Guts of 
any live Animal, and not in the Stomach ; and when they 
are found there at any Time, it is either after the Animal is 
| dead, that the Action of the Stomach ceaſes, or elſe theyare 
| brought into it in the Manner we have already mention'd, 
Now the Cauſe of Worms is from foul Tye Cauſe of 
Feeding, and very often from a bad Dige- Worms. 
tion, for that will have the ſame effect as 1 
corrupt and unwholeſome Food. For the Alim ent, when it 
is not ſufficiently broke and comminuted in the Stomach, 
turns to Crudities, and is render d the more liable to pu- 
trify in the Guts, ſo that a proper Matter is furniſhed for 
the Production of Vermin; and therefore we may often 
obſerve, that as Children, even ſo young Horſes, are more 
liable to be infeſted with Worms, es thoſe that are grown 
to Maturity. And this may probably proceed from the 
Weakneſs and Flexibility of the ſolid Parts, whereby, tho? 
their Appetites are at that Time ſenſible and vigorous, yet 
the Stomach muſt act leſs forcibly upon the Aliment, than 
when they are arriv'd to a more advanc'd State; ſo that 
of Conſequence they may be render'd more liable to the 
1 of ee 5 05 3 RE 5 
L he Signs are all thoſe that appear in a The Sigur. 
Colick, for beſides that thoſe Inſeks occaſion 
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2 Titillation in the Guts, the viſcid, groſs and putrify'd 
Matter, whereby they are ingender'd, cauſes a Vellication 
and frequent Twitches, and withal ſo much Pain, that a 
Horſe appears to be in all the Agony imaginable, lying 
down and ſtarting up again by Fits, oftentimes ſtriking his 
Belly with his hind Foot, and oftentimes rubbing his Fun- 
dament againſt any Wall or Poſt that happens to be near 
bim; and when there happens to be many of thoſe Crea- 
tures, eſpecially when they are harbour'd in the great Gut, 
they appear plentifully „„ 3 
, „„ I) be Cure conſiſts in all thoſe Things that 
en are proper to deſtroy the Viſcidities in the 
Bowels, and at the ſame Time to ſtrengthen the Stomach; 
for by that Means a Horſe digeſts his Hay and Provinder, 
and nothing but the groſſer Parts go downwards into the 
Guts, ſo that of conſequence thoſe Creatures cannot eaſily 
J.. —f. 
And becauſe Purging is of the moſt immediate Efficacy 
in all ſuch Caſes, it is therefore the moſt proper to begin. 
the Cure that Way; and for that Purpoſe, if there be no 
Obſtructions in the freight Gut, which may firſt require 


the Uſe of Clyſters, we recommend the following. 
Take Tanſey Flowers and Coraline, of each a Handful, 
e Sena one Ounce, Jalap in groſs Powder half an Ounce: 
 * Boil them in a Quart of Water, and to the ſtrain'd De- 
« coction add two Ounces of Syrup of Buckthorn. Or: 
Take two Ounces of the ©Pritvis Cornachini, or Coun- 
ec teſs of Warwick's Powder, and give it in a Decoction 
„ wherein Rue has been boil'd. Let your Horſe be kept 
from feeding two Hours before and two Hours thereafter, 
giving him moderate Exerciſe to help the Operation of the 
Phyſick; and at Night he may have ſcalded Bran to eat. 
But theſe are the propereſt Purges to deſtroy Worms and 
wormy Matter, that have Mercurins Dulcis, or Æthiops 
Mineral, join'd with them, as follows: I 
Take of the beſt Aloes one Ounce, Mercurius Dulcis 
half an Qunce, Diagridium two Drams. Make theſe into 
% Ball with Liquorice Powder or Flower, and as much 
« Butter as is ſufficient.” Or tuns 
Take of the beſt ſhining Aloes one Ounce and a half, 
« Z:thiops Mineral one Ounce, Diagridium and Diapho- 
rxetick Antimony, of each two Drams. Make them into 
« one or two Balls, as above directed, and let them be 


te oiven faſting. | 
COLI. Either 


* 


„ gelica, and Elicampain, all dry' 


Worms, which are all very good, w 


8 | Efficacy. 
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Either of theſe being three or four Times repeated, will 
deſtroy all manner of Worms, and carry oft that {limy and 


corrupted Matter in which they are ingender'd, and with- 
out the leaſt Danger. | : | LS | 


or Apothecary's; as for the Athiobs, it is made of equal 


Parts of Quickfilver and Brimſtone, rubbing them in a Mor- 


tar till they are incorporated and turn to a black Powder. 
Aiter your Horſe has been ſufficiently purg'd with one 


or other of the abovemention'd Remedies, the following 
Powder, out of So/Zeyſel/, may be given for a Week or a 
Fortnight, and it will be of 
the Remains of the Diſtemper. % „ 

„Take the Roots of Maſterwort, the Leaves and 


great Service to deſtroy all 


Roots of Radiſhes, greater Centaury, and Tanſy, dry 
them in the Sun in the Summer; and in an Oven, with a 
moderate degree of Heat, in the Winter; then take a. 
Pound of each Germander, Ground-pipe, Roots of An- 

ti in the Shade, of 
« each halt a Pound, Coraline, or $22-120/5, and Liver 


Ingredients to Powder ſeparately, then mix them, and 


an Ounce, or three Drams, of old 'T'reacle, or an Ounce 


the Horſein a Pint of White-wine, and afterwards walk 
„ him in his Cloaths. 5 


But this Powder will be much better if the firſt Ingre— 


dients be wholly left out, and inſtead of them be ſubſti- 


tuted four Ounces of the Flower of Brimſtone, and two 


Ounces of the Powder of Myrrh; neither is there occaſion 


to be much {ſcrupulous about the Doſe, for the ſmalleſt 


Horſe may take two Ounces of this Powder, and it will 


be little enough, _ or nn 
There are many other Remedies a propriated to deſtroy 
ben rightly apply'd, as 

Rue, St. John's Wort, Tops of Broom, Male Fern, Savin, 
Citron Seeds, Worm wood and Wormſeed, Garlick, Onions, 


and ſuch like Things, bur none can come up to Mercu- 


ius Dulcis, or the Athiops Mineral, for immediate 


The Mercurius Dulcis may be had at any Chymiſt's 


Aloes, of each four Qunces, Gallangal, Nutmeg, and 
Fal Prunelle, of each two Ounces. Reduce all the 


keep them in a leathern Bag, or in a glaſs Bottle cloſe 
ſtopt. The Doſe is an Ounce for ſmall Horſes, two 
Ounces and a half for large Horſes; mix it with half 


of Treacle Ziate/Jeron, or Mithridate ; then give it 
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other Cauſes, as from 
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Moſt Farriers, for Cheapneſs, make Uſe of Allum, black 
Soap, burnt Vitriol, and ſuch like Things; ſome exhibit _ 
corroſi ve Sublimate, or red Precipitate, as much as will 
lie upon a filver penny; but as theſe laſt Medicines, vis. 
the Sublimatèe and Precipitate, cannot beus'd internally 
without great Danger, eſpecially to brute Creatures, who 


can never be brought to take ſuch Things as are proper to 


carry off their ill Effects, they ought therefore not to be 
given in any Caſe; for albeit they may, by virtue of their 
powerful Efficacy, ſucceed in ſome Circumſtances, where a 
Horſe happens to be robuſt and ſtrong; yet when it is 
otherwiſe, if they are not the Occaſion of ſudden Diſor- 
ders, they will lay the Seeds of a bad Conſtitution, and 
render a Horſe unſerviceable for the future. 


CHAP. M. 


Of Pain in the Buwels cauſed by ſudden 


W E ha ve already taken Notice that moſt of the Diſeaſes 
of the Guts will cauſe Colick Pains, when they come 
to an Extremity ; but Horſes, who are oftentimes under 


the Direction and Management of bad Tutors, and are 


themſelves only guided by Inſtinct, muſt therefore be ren 
der'd liable to many Inconveniencies, and to none more 
than thoſe which ſhew themſelves immediately in the Bow- 


| Pains cauſed + 
by arinking 


_ els; for the drinking cold Water when 2 


Body is hot, and the Pores open, any ſudden Cold cauſes 


them to be immediately ſhut up, ſo that all the common 
and neceſſary Diſcharges are in a great meaſure hinder d, 


by which means the Veſſels of the Colon, and ſometimes 


of the Stomach and other Bowels, are alſo cramm'd and 


diſtended ; and this is the true Cauſe of the Pain, and 
likewiſe of the Wind and Flatulency that is obſervable in 
ſuch Caſes; for 3 Wind may often proceed from 


Matter that is ſometimes harbour'd in the Bowels; yet 11 
a 8 e this 
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Horſe is hot, or if at that time he be rid 

hen hot, &c. deep into the Water, or if he be ſuffer d to 
e cool of a ſudden when he has been at hard 
Exerciſe, any ſuch Miſmanagement very frequently brings 
on the moſt intolerable Diſorders, as we daily obſerve. 
And this is eaſy to be accounted for, becauſe when the 


the Viſcidity and Slimineſs of the 


* 


tion, 


Wind as well as the Excrements. 


„ ſolve four Ounces of Syru 
Handfuls of common Salt.” Or this: 


_ Horſe moving until the 
Method will be the more neceſſar 


this Accident ha 
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this Caſe it is chiefly occaſion'd by their overgreat Relaxa- 
whereby they loſe their Tone and periſta/tick Mo- 
tion, which is abſolutely neceſſary to the Expulſion of the 

As for the Signs of theſe ſudden Diſorders, they are ſuf- 
ficiently known to every one; we ſhall therefore proceed 


JJC 


| Ard firſt of all, if the Horſe be hot and The Cure f 
feveriſh, as it ſometimes happens, a mode- hoſe ſudden 


rate Quantity of Blood may be taken from Diſorders. 


the Neck-vein, after which a Clyſter ought to be injected, 


and ſuch a one as will ſtimulate the Guts, and promote 
their periſtaltick Motion, for by that means the Excre- 
ments and Wind will not only be ejected, but the ſtagnant. 
Blood muſt alſo be forwarded, for which Purpoſe nothing 


can be more ſerviceable than a Quart of Emetick Wine 


given lukewarm ; but becauſe this is not to be had with- 
out Expence, it would therefore be worth any Gentleman's 


while to make it and keep it by him, and that is eaſily 
done, only by infuſing four Ounces of the Crocus Metal- 


forum, or Liver of Antimony, in a Gallon of White- 


wine, or Ale, for ſeveral Days, which will give it an eme- 


tick Quality. | 


%% ² | e 
Take of the Decoction of Mallows and Marſh-mal- 

* lows, or of Broth that is not too fat, two Quarts, diſ- 

p of Buckthorn, and two 


But inſtead of the emetick Wine, the following Clyſter 


© Take two Quarts of warm Water, and diſſolve in it 


« half a Pound of Eyſom Salts, and two Handfuls of 


% common Salt.“ Or the following - 
Take of the Decoction abovemention'd two Quarts, 


Aloes in Powder two Ounces, Gambuge one Ounce. Let 
_ © theſe be ſtirr'd into the Decoction when it is about Blood- 


cc 


warm, adding at the ſame Time a Handful of bay Salt, 


or common Salt. 


Let either of theſe be given, taking Care to keep the 
peration is quite over; and this 


y if the Horſe has been 
full fed; bur if it be otherwiſe, that he was empty when 


ppen'd to him, a Clyſter of Broth, or of 
the emollient Herbs and brown Sugar, or Moloſſus, will 
ſuffice, 85 : — 
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After the purging Clyſter has finiſh'd irs Operation, 


Sweat ought, as ſoon as poſſible, to be promored, and 


that very plentifully; ; wherefore, 

Take of old Venice- Deacle, or ol Mithridate, three 
5 Ounces, Matthews's Pill two Drams, Camphire fix 
„ Grains: Mix them well together, and then diſſolve them 


in a Quart of warm Beer, and give it thro' a Horn, 


„ cloathing him very warm. 
And to comfort his Bowels, the C! viter. WS d in a 


| preceding Chapter to eaſe violent Pains in the Guts, may 


be given, or the following, which is of like Efficacy, and 


will alſo help to promote the du WE: 
Take Red-Roſe Leaves two Handfuls, dry d Mint 


and Sage, of each one Handful, Gallangal bruis'd one 
Ks Ounce, Bay- berries ſix Drams. | Boil them halt an Hour 


+11 three Pints of Water, and to the {ſtrained Decoction 
“ add Spirit of Wine or Brandy one Pint, and alſo diffolve 
„% jn it four Ounces of Diaſcordium. Let this be given 
Milk-warm, keeping his Tail cloſe to his Fundament un- 


ti! he has no Motions of throwing it out. 
But a Horſe is ſometimes ſo rell! leſs with the Viclence of > 
thoſe Pains, that there is no keeping him on his J. eos, but 


he throws himſelf down ev ery Minute; and ſome Horſes 
kill themſelves, by ſtriking their Heads againſt the Walls, 
who otherwiſe might eaſily be recover'd it they could be 


manag d. Theſe ought to be buried in a Dunghil, all but the 
Head, "there being no Caſe that requires thatKind of Sweat-. 
ing more than this ; for it is very much to be ſuſpected, that 


the giving of cold Water to a Horſe when he is hot, and 
waſhing him about his Breaſt and Belly, may often cauſ⸗ 
an immediate Foundering in the Cheſt, and this ſeems rea- 


ſonableenough from the extraordinary working and heaving 


of the Flanks, which is obſervable all of a ſudden in ſome 


| Horſes after ſuch Accidents. But the Reader may have re- 


courſe to what has been already faid under chat Head. 


CHAP, II. 1 


of 2 Tellers and Faundice. 


The Nature of - HER E is no Diſtemper that happens 


rheYellows, and more frequently to Horſes than the 
Trs different Jaundice 'or Yellows, and proceeds from 
Cauſes. _ Obilructions either in the Gall- pipe, cauſed 


by 
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by Slime or gritty Matter, or when the Roots of thoſe 
little Ducts that open into that Pipe are ſtopt by the like 
Matter, or compreſs'd by a Plenitude and Fulneſs of the 
_ Blood-vellels that lie near them. . 
Sometimes that Piſtemper proceeds from or accompanies 
hard and ſchirrons Obſſructions in the Liver, and ſometimes 
the Blood will be tinctur'd in malignant and peſtilential 
Sick neſſes, as the Diſeaſe mention'd by Soller which 
he terms the Spaniſh Evil, and which he obſerv'd to be 
predominant among the Horſes in his Time tor Jeveral | 
Years together, and to many prov'd mortal; fometimes the 
ſame Symptoms will alſo happen upon the Bite of an Ad- 
der, or any other venomous Beaſt. . . 
In theſe laſt Caſes of Poiſon and Infection, the Liver no 
doubt is inflam'd and ſwell'd, and by that means bears its 
proportion, from which the Vellowneſs no doubt happens; 
but as this is only a Symptom, which may be remov'd by 
all thoſe things that are proper to carry off the Fever; and 
as we have already laid down ſuch Methods as are proper 
in Caſes of Malignity, we ſhall only here conſider it as any 
other Secrction that is obſtructed, and provide ſuch Means 
as are proper to open the {aid Obſtructionss. 
When the Gall-pipe, or rather when the Roots of its 
common Dutt are any ways ſtopt up, the Matter which 
| ſhould be converted and turned into Gall, is taken up by 
= the Veins, and carry'd back again into the Maſs of Blood, 
> giving ita yellow Tincture; ſo that all the Parts of a Horſe 
WK that have a Capacity of fhewing the Colour, as the Eyes, 
the Inſide of the Lips, and even the Slaver from the Mouth, 
= will appear yellow. But as this Diſeaſe is contrary to that 
= ſort of Scouring where there is a Profuſion of the Gall, 
Fe and there being little or none of it tranſmitted into the 
Guts, the Excrements will therefore look of a light pale 
green, as if the Aliment was only waſhed in the Guts. 
It is alſo to be obſerv'd, when a Horſe has the Yellows, 
he turns dull, heavy and ſluggiſh, low in his Spirits, and 
1 faint, eſpecially when he is put to the leaſt Exerciſe; and 
VE when the Diſtemper has continued ſome time upon him, 
9 he loſes his A petite, and becomes poor, lean and Jaded. 
| While the Obſtructions are only in the Gall-paſlages, it 
2 1s eaſy enough to be cur'd ; but when the Liver is indured, 
* and harden'd near thoſe Paſſages, as it ſometimes falls out; 
i or if there happen Impoſtumations or Ulcers, the Cure will 
then be very doubtful; for in this laſt Caſe it will have * 
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the ſame Effects as any other internal waſting Ulcer: And 


in the other Caſe, where the Liver is ſchirrous and hard, 
_ theſe Obſtructions muſt alſo be difficult, becauſe they lie 


out of the Reach of manual Operation, and alſo of ex- 


ternal Applications, 1 5 
| But in the Cure we ſhall begin with its firſt 


he Cure. 


obſtructed as abovemention'd; and to remove thoſe, Purg- 
ing muſt, in the firſt Place, be neceſſary, with thoſe things that 


are moderately opening, for unleſs there be Pain and Inflam- i 


mation in the Liver, Blooding will do but little Service; 
however, it is much in vogue in ſuch Caſes. 
Therefore let the following Infuſion be made, vis. 
Take of Sena one Ounce, Madder Roots and Turme- 
&« rick of each half an Ounce, the Leaves of Strawberrics, 
„ Mallows and Marſh-mallows, of each one Handful, Salt 
& of Tartar three Drams. Let them be infus'd in three Pints 
© of boiling Water all Night, and in the Morning let it 
be given with the uſual Precautions. This Infuſion will 


« juſt keep the Horſe's Body open, and may therefore be 


« repeated four or five Days ſucceſſively. 

times with an Ounce, or ten Drams of the beſt Aloes, and 

half an Ounce of Turmerick made into a Ball, which, to 
a Horſe of ſmall Value, may be done with leſs Trouble. 


After Purging in the manner we have preſcrib'd, the Horſe 


may have now and then a little ſcalded Bran, and ſometimes 


boil'd Barley to eat, and his Water may have conſtantly Bar- 


ley and Liquorice boil'd in it; and a Doſe of the follow- 
ing Powder may be every Day given for a Fortnight or three 


Weeks together, unleſs the Purging alone remove the Di- 


Kemper, as it ſometimes happens in the Beginning. 

Take of the Roots of Madder and Turmerick, of each 
* half a Pound, Earth-wormsdry'd in the Sun, or in an O- 
* ven that is but moderately heated, and Myrrh, of each four 
* Ounces, Shavings of Hartſhorn or Ivory, and crude Tar— 


e beſt Saffron and Cinnamon, of each two Drams.” Let all 
theſe be made into a fine Powder, and give your Horſe every 
Morning twoQunces in a ſufficient Quantity of YVenice-rrea- 
ole to make it into a {tiff Paſle, letting him at the ſame time 
drink alittle White-water or Barley-water to waſh it down. 
| have been told at the following Receipt ſeldom or 
never miſſes to carry off the Yellows beo 
St and- 


Stage, when we only ſuppoſe the Gall-paMages 


Or inſtead of this, the Horſe may be purg'd three or four 


tar, of each two Ounces, crude Antimony ſix Ounces, the 


fore it be of an old 


en. 
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Standing; and if it ſucceeds, as I have reaſon to credit my 


Informant, it isa very eaſy way of making a Cure. 


Take of Caſtile Soap one Ounce, cut it into Slices, and 


« diffolve it in two or three Spoonfuls of Whey, or any 


te other Liquid, after that mix with it two Ounces of live 
* Honey and Powder of Turmerick, as much as will make 


< it into two, and after you have dipt them in ſweet Oil, 


« give them to your Horſe, letting him faſt two Hours 
© before, and two Hours thereafter.” 1 


This muſt be 1 every other Day for a Week at 


leaſt. But in this Caſe the Uſe of chewing Balls, or the 
champing on green Juni per- wood, Horſe-radiſh, or any ſuch 


thing that will be of Efficacy to rouze his Spirits, muſt needs 


be of great Service to him, and he ought alſo to have every 


Day Exerciſe given him, in proportion to his Strength and 
Ability; for nothing can conduce more to aſſiſt the Medi- 
cines in their Operation. JFC 

But when the Yellows proceed from ſtony An inveterate 
and hard Obſtructions in the Liver, which, if Jaundice. 
they be large, may eaſily be diſcovered, becauſe they will 


render him liable to Pain and Inflammations, eſpecially up- 


on the leaſt Exerciſe; and you may obſerve him under 


great Oppreſſion, and he will often turn his Head towards 


his right Side. In that Caſe he muſt be bled, and mode- 


ay urg'd with the Infuſion above deſcrib'd; after 


which the following Fomentation may be uſed,  _ 
“Take of the Leaves of Mallows and Marſh-mallows, 


of each four Handfuls, Wormwood and Camomile, of 
c each two Handfuls, Leaves of Bawm and Flowers of 
< Melilot, or ſuch of theſe as can be had, of each one 
© large Handful: Boil them in a Gallon of Water, and 


add to it a Pint of Spirit of Wine, 3 
The propereſt way to uſe this, is by dipping Woollen 
Cloths into it, applying it pretty warm and often to 


the Part affected. 


If this Symptom does not wear off in a little Time, it will ; 
ſoon cauſe the Horſe's Death; but if that is removed, and 
the Horſe ſtill continues yellow; or if the Diſtemper has 


continued obſtinate and immoveable, notwithſtan ing all 
the proper means ha ve been uſed, Recourſe muſt then be 
had to Medicines of the moſt poverty! Efficacy, for which 


purpoſe we recommend the following Purge. 
Take of Aloes one Qunce, Myrrh and Turmerick, of 


each half an Ounce, Mercurins Dulcis three Drams, or 


ES: % half 
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half an Ounce of Arhiops Mineral, Make them into 
** Pills with a ſufficient Quantity of Flower and Butter. 
Theſe may be given twice a Week, or according as you 
find he has Strength to bear them, until he has been ſcoured 
four or five times; after which Cinnabar Pills, orc thoſe 
for the- Farcin, may be given, and their Uſe continued for 
ſome conſiderable Time (if your Hoſe be worth the Ex- 
pence) but eſpecially if you obſerve him rather to mend 
than grow worfe. And this Method, when it is rightly 
follow'd, will be tound the mo{t rational to remove all ob- 
ſtinate Diſeaſcs of the Liver, oY > 


„„ QWAPX.--: Mo 
Of the Diſeaſes of the Reins or Kidneys, && [4 


U E find in the Books of Farriers an Account of all the * 
VDiſeaſes of the Reins and Bladder, tao” there are but L 
iew who have deliver'd them in any regular Order; and, 
| Indeed, ſome of them, as the Stone in the Bladder, Sc. are 
but ſeldom met with; we ſhall therefore make it our Bu- 
ſineſs to ſpend as little of the Reader's Time as poſſible in 
things that are common and unprofitable. However, we 
make no doubt but ſome rare and unufual Inſtances of 
Stones and Slime happen to thoſe Creatures, yet the moſt 
common are cnly beg that proceed from Coſti veneſs, 
from an Inflammation or Ulceration in the Kidneys, or 
ſome Defect in the Bladder, or in the Urine itſelf; what 
relates to the Pain or Stoppage of Water caus'd by Coſtive- 
"neſs, has already been diſcuſs'd under that Head ; and as it 
is not to be accounted a Diſeaſe in thofe Parts, but only a 
Symptom of another Diſcaſe, and is removed as ſoon as 
that ceaſes; we ſhall therefore in the enſuing Chapter only 
conſider a Stoppage or Painpiſs in the latter Senſe, when 
the Diſeaſe is confin'd to the Reins and Paſſages of the Urine. 


Eo © wy is 

( the Painpiſs or Strangu y. 
HO this Diſcaſe happens molt frequently when there is 
an Obſtruction of the. Dung harden'd and indurated in 
the ſtreight Gut, as we haveobſerv'd ; yet when it proceeds 
from another Cauſe, it is moſt likely to be occaſion d either 
by an Inflammation of the Bladder, or an Ulcer in the Kid- 
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CA. XLIII. Of the Painpiſs, 1 


neys; for when there happens to be an Ulcer in thoſe Parts, 


the Sharpneſs of the Matter proceeding from thence, may, 
no doubt, cauſe Pain, when it paſſes into the Urerhra or 


Piſspipe, by abrading and carrying off the Aſucous that 
ſhould defend that ſenſible Part, fo that a Horſe in this Caſe 
muſt piſs in Pain; and as this will alſo Cauſe an Inflam- 
mation there, inſtead of piſſing freely, he will often dribble. 


An Inflammation in thoſe Parts, ariſing from any other 


Cauſe, as hard Riding, too long a Detention of his Urine, has 

generally the ſame Effect; but an Inflammation of this kind 

happens the more readily if there be a Lentor of the Dung. 
AI õ remove all ſuch Diſorders, it will be ne- N 


5 4 a I. 4 0 | The Cure. 
ceffarytogiveemollientioftteningClyſters, made 


of a Decoction of Mallows, Marſh-mallows, Mercury, Ca- 
momile, and the like, with a Mixture of Oils and other ſlippe- 
ry Things, or Clyſters made of fat Broths; and to make them 
a little purgative, common Treacle or Manna may be diſſolv'd 
in them, to the Quantity of fix Ounces or half a Pound. 
Half an Ounce of Sa Primelle, or purify'd Nitre, may 
be diſſolv'd in his Water for two or three Days together, or 


two Ounces ot crude Tartar may be boil'd in it; and among 


his Provinder may be mixt the Leaves of Strawberries, 
Radiſhes, and Turnip tops. 33 2D LES, 

But if after hard Riding you have reaſon to ſuſpect an 
Inflammation in the e the B adder or Urinary Paſ- 
ſage, which muſt at the ſame time be accompanied with 
feveriſh Symptoms, it will then be very proper to take Blood 
from the Neck-vein, and the Uſe of the Clyſters may be re- 
peated as often as you ſhall ſee occaſion; but if you have 
reaſon to fear an Ulcer in the Kidneys, in that Caſe all 


cleanſing balſamick Medicines are to be _ 'd with, for 


which purpoſe we chiefly recommend the tollowing Balls. 
Take Gum Benjamin halt a Pound, clean Antimonyin 
fine Powder four Ounces, Flower of Brimſtone fix Ounces, 


_ 


Seeds of Fœnugreek and crude Opium, of each an Qunce, 


ding as much Spirit of Turpentine as is ſufficient to make 
them into a Maſs, form them into Balls weighing two 


an Hour before watering time.” Or the following: 
* Take Turpentine one Pound, boil it in Water till it be 


brought to the Conſiſtency of Shoe-makers Wax.” Give 
your Horſe the Quantity of a large Walnut dipt in Oil, or 
moiſtend with Butter, and continue its Uſe for ſome time. 


CHAP. 


Salt of Tartar two Ounces; pound theſe in a Mortar, ad- 


Ounces each, one of which may be BD every Morning, 


* I 
R 


* 
F 
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HE, CHAP, WIV. 
Of a Flux of Urine and ſtaling of Blood. 


A N immoderate Flux of Urine happens when the Serum 
£23 of the Blood is too much attenuated and thin, or when 
the Pores of the Skinare too much conſtringed and ſhut up, 
or when the renal Ducts, ig. the ſmall Canals that open 
into the hollow Part or Baſon of the Kidneys, are too much 
extended and dilated, whereby the Serum is ſeparated in an 
over-great Quantity from the Kidneys. : . 
The firſt, to wit, when the ſerous Parts of the Blood are 
too much attenuated, is for the moſt part cauſed by tra- 
velling in hot Weather, or eating hot and ſpirituous Herbs 
in the Beginning of the Graſs Seaſon; and we have alrea- 
dy obſerv'd, that the Pores of the Skin are moſt ordinarily 
obſtructed, and ſhut up by riding in the Night Fogs, or 
_ expoſing a Horſe to the Cold when he has been overmuch 
heated: And the renal Ducts may be dilated and extend- 
ed by eating Snow with the Graſs in Winter, which is ſaid 
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to abound very much with Nitre; or it may be cauſed by * 
drink ing overmuch Water of any Kind, eſpecially when a 
Horſe is put to hard Exerciſe, for by that means it ſuddenljy 
preci pita tes and falls downwards in an overgreat Quantity 

into the Reins, ſo that the abovemention'd Ducts become 


widened beyond their uſual Dimenſions. _ „ 
e 1 After this it it will not be difficult to under 
Roling Blood ſtand how a Horſe comes to ſtale Blood, for 
Fein wen albeit Blood may ſometimes proceed from 
an Ulceration of the Kidneys, when they are wore and 
abraded by Sand or gritty Matter, or by the Acrimony and 
Sharpneſs of the Corruption that proceeds from the Ulcer; 
yet the moſt uſual Cauſe of piſſing Blood happens when 1 
the renal DuQts have been overmuch diſtended by any of 1 
the Cauſes abovemention'd, and Blood, for the moſt part, 1 
follows a too great Profuſion of the Urine, tho' this is very 
ſeldom attended unto by Farrier. 
„ As to the Cure, whether there be only a too 
The Cure. great Profuſion of Urine, or a Flux of Blood, it 
is to be perform'd chiefly by Medicines that ſtrengthen and 
1 and likewiſe by ſuch Things as will divert the 
umours another way by opening the Aa Only incaſe 
of Blood, a Vein ſhould by all means be open'd in the 
Neck or Breaſt, to make as ſpecdy a Revulſion as 5 
| | | e 
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| becauſe this kind of Hemorrhage proves ſometimes fatal 


to Horſes, and that very ſuddenly. 


After Blooding a cooling Clyſter wherein Sa Polychre- 
um or Sal Prunelle has been diſſolv'd, will be very con- 


venient. As the following: 


« Take of the Decoction of Mall ows and Marſh-mallows 


* two Quarts, diſſolve in it three Ounces of Sal Polychre- 
ſtum, or Sal Prunelle, or Salt-petre, four Ounces of 


« Oil or freſh Butter,” Let it be injected lukewarm. 


Ihe following Drench may alſo be given and repeated 
for two or three Days. n Conner eons 


« Take Plantain water one Pint, Treacle-water half a 
« Pint, Japan Earth and Bole, of each two Ounces, Sugar 


„ gf Lead ten Grains, Diaſcordium or Mithridate three 
„ Qunces.” Or the following Balls may be given. 
„Take Gum Tragacanth and Gum Arabick, of each 
„ four Ounces, dry'd Liquorice, Seeds of Melons and white 
| Poppies, of each an Ounce, Gourds and Cucumber-ſeeds, 
e of each half an Ounce, Starch two Qunces : Make them 
4% jnto a fine Powder, and with a Mucilage of Roots of 

Marſh-mallows and TRANS I let them be form'd 
into Balls weighing two N 

| Tet your Horſe have one of theſe Balls Morning and 
Afternoon an Hour before his Water, until his Urine 


unces each, 


ceaſes to be bloody. 


ut if the Flux of Blood be violent, take two Ounces of 
Salt or Sugar of Lead, and diflolve it in a Quartof Vinegar 
or Verjuice, and apply it cold to his Breaſt, and it will ſtop 
it immediately, unleſs, it procceds from ſome pretty large 
Branch of an Artery ; and in that Caſe, unleſs the Rupture 
be in the urinary Falls, where it may be reach'd by a 
ſtyptick Injection, it wil | 


readily prove mortal. 
If your Horſe has got a Fever, his Feeding muſt be but 


very moderate; if he has no other Accident befides a Flux 
of Urine, he may be indulg'd to feed ſomewhat more liberal- 
ly, and among his Oats may be ſtrew'd the Seeds of Melons, 
Gourd or white Poppies; three or four of the Heads of the 
ſaid Poppies, with the Seeds, may be cut to pieces and boil'd 
in his Water, which will give it no diſagreeable Taſt: You 
may allo give him now and then half a Pint of ſweet Oil, 
for all thoſe Things are very proper, and they will help to 
blunt the Aſperity and Sharpneſs of the Urine ; but Care 
15 muſt be taken not to let him drink too much Water, but 


rather give it him the oftener, unleſs it be ſoftened in the 
marner we have directed. „„ 


—— re ob « __ —_ 
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CH A b. MV: 


Of the Colt-evil, ſhedding of the Seed, and 


mattering of the Tard.. 


HE Colt-evil is a continued Stiffneſs in 
VEE a Horſe's Yard, and is ſo call'd, be- 
_ cauſe it is a Diſeaſe incident to Colts, and is brought upon 
them by having full Liberty with Mares, while they are 
not able to cover them; but the Diſeaſe which generally 
goes under that Denomination in this Kingdom, is no 

other than a Swelling of the Sheath. n.. „ 
It may be eafily cur'd in the Beginning, only by bathing 


The Colt. evil! 


the Sheath with ſome warm Fomentation made of emol- 


lient Herbs, c. as Mallows, Marſh-mallows, Wormwood, 
Camomile, and the like, with the Mixture of Spirit of 


Wine; but if you find the Swelling pretty hard, and that 


there are the Signs of Heat and Inflammation, he ought to 


be both bled and purg'd, and his Yard ty'd up to his Belly, | 


making a Hole in o Bandage for the Paſſage of his Water. 
62.11. e The ſhedding of the Seed, if a Horſe hap- 
ar E-:- pens to have any ſuch Diſeaſe, may be eaſily 
e | known by a Weakneſs and Debility; but that 


which the Farriers bring under this Denomination, is but 


ſome Weakneſs of the Reins, occaſion'd by a Strain or vio- 
Jent Exerciſe, or the Solution of a Cold, which is ſometimes 
follow'd by a Running at the Yard. „„ 
But the Cure is the ſame whether it be Seed or only 
Matter from the Reins, and may be perform'd by once or 


2 5 twice Purging, and the Uſe of Turpentine Balls, as direct- 
- ed in the 43d Chapter; or the Uſe of thoſe ſtrengthening 


Medicines we have inſerted in the preceding Chapter. 
his of Phe mattering of the Yard proceeds 
ry Y ſometimes from the ſharp froſty Air cau- 
„ ſing an Ulceration, but chiefly when a. 
Horſe has hurt himſelf by being too eager in covering a 
Mare; for as the Yard is of a looſe and ſpungy Subſtance, 
if it therefore happens to be bruiſed, it*eafily becomes 
ſore and ulcerated ; and when the Skin is only fretted off 
from any Part of it, from thence does iſſue a conſiderable 
Diſcharge of fœtid ſtinking Matter, and may be of ill 
_ Conſequence, if due Care be not taken, tho' at firſt it may 
be cur d by Blooding only, and bathing the Part with ow 
. | mo 9 Spirit 


\ 


4 
. vt : 5 


but that does not laſt above one Minute. 3 
If the Ulcer or Excoriation be inwards, which can only 
be diſtinguiſh'd by the Matter proceeding from the Uri- 
nary Paſſage, and not from the Pain in piſſing, as the Far- 
riers ſuppoſe, from the leaſt Sore upwards, as it is more or 
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Spirit of Wine; but the beſt Way in uſing the Spirits is, 
ro take him out of the Stable, for when theſe are apply'd 
to ſo ſenſible a part as the Yard, the ſmarting Pain will 
be apt to make him lame himſelf, unleſs he has room; 


leſs accompanied with Inflammation, will exhibit the ſame 
Signs as the Urine paſſes thro' the inflam'd Part. In that 


Caſe the following Mixture may be injected three or four 


Times a Day, and it will ſoon cure him of that Symptom. 


„Take a Pint of Plantain or Roſe-water, Venice Tur- 


** pentine two Ounces, the Yolk of one Egg, Honey one 


< Ounce, mix theſe together in a Mortar, then pour the 


Water on them by degrees until they are incorporated.” 


After which add four Ounces of Spirit of Wine, or Brandy, 
wherein half a Dram of Camphire has been diſſolv'd. Put 
the whole Mixture into a Viol, ſhaking it as often as you 
"have accafion-ro uſe it. 2 5 8 


CH A-Þ -XEVL-: 
Of the Drop. 


5 ALL our Engliſh Authors, and ſome Ialiaus, have 


enumerated a Dropſy among the Diſeaſes of Horſes, 


and ſome affirm pofitively, that they have cur'd it in all its 
different Kinds; but that which chiefly happens to Horſes, 


is what the Farriers call the univerſal Dropſy, and ſhews 
it ſelf more or leſs in all the external Parts of the Body, but 


eſpecially the Legs and Thighs, as they are the moſt de- 
pendent; and J have my ſelf obſerv'd in Caſes of the Greaſe, 


when that happens both before and behind, it generally 


proceeds from a dropſical Diſpoſition. Pt 1a” oe 
The Cauſe is from all Kinds of ill Uſage, The Cauſe of a 
but eſpecially from bleeding and purging Dropſy. _ 
Horſes beyond their Strength; for theſe unſeaſonable 
| Evacuations render the Blood languid and flow in its Mo- 
tion, and for want of Spirits it has not Force enough to 
reach the Paſſages of the Skin ſo as to make the uſual 
Diſcharge, but its ſerous Parts burſt thro' the ſmall Veſ- 


32 and are depoſited under the Skin or the fleſhy Pan- 
nicle. e ade bo 55 
; The 
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The Signs are a Laſſitude and Wearineſs, Faintneſs and 
- Difficulty of Breathing, Loſs of Appetite, and a Change of 
a Horſe's natural Colour from bay to dun, or from black toa 
Duſkiſhneſs, and from white to an aſhy Complexion, and 
the like; his Hair will ſhed with the leaſt rubbing, and the 
Pits of your Fingers will remain wherever there is a Swel- 
ling. It is moreover to be obſerv'd when a dropſical Horſe iy. 
lies down, he does not gather his Limbs round together as a 
Horſe that is free from that Indiſpofition, but becauſe of pf 
their Stiffneſs ſpreads them out at their ful! Length. # 
8 Altho' Purging to Exceſs is ſometimes the Wi 
The cure. Cauſe of this Diſtemper, by reaſpn it diveſts 
the Blood of its ſpirituous and balſamick Parts; yet to at- Tx 
tenuate the Viſcidities of its Serum, and to make a Diſcharge f 
of what is ſuperfluous, Purging muſt again be made Uſe 
of; and when that is perform'd with proper Medicines, it 
is of no ſmall Moment in the Cure; but theſe muſt be 
ſuch, as beſides their purging Quality, are indu'd ſo as to 
communicate Warmth and Vigour to the Blood, &c, for 
which Pur poſe the following is chiefly to be preferr d. 
« 'Take of Jalap one Ounce and a half, Gamboge two 
„ Drams, Seeds of Nwart-elder two Ounces, Ginger and 
« Nutmegs, of each half an Qunce: Make all theſe into a 
fine Powder, and form them into two Balls, with as much 
„ 'Turpentine as is ſufficient for that Purpoſe.” Let theſe be 
dipt in Oil, and given with the uſual eee They 
muſt be repeated every other Day for a Fortnight or longer; 
and on thoſe Days he does not purge, an Ounce, or ſix 
Drams, of Antimony may be given him. 
And becauſe 2 is alſo of the greateſt Service, 
when it can be promoted, the following Doſe may be given 
and repeated as often as there is Occaſion. 3 
% Take old Venice-TJreaclè four Ounces, Matthews's 
« Pill two Drams, Camphire, and Salt of Hartſhorn, of 
Leach fifteen Grains.“ Mix theſe well together, and give 
them in a Quart of hot Ale. 7% ¼ ev 
Rut if this proves inſufficient to raiſe a Sweat, he may be 
J u ne 
Some particular Regard is alſo to be had to a Horſe's 
Diet in this Caſe; for altho' it would be inconvenient to 
feed him high, yet while he undergoes ſo much cleanſing 
by Purging, Sweat, and other Evacuations, his Aliment 
ſhould be ſomewhat proportion'd to it;' and therefore he 


may be allow'd a large Meaſure of clean Oats every Day 
after 
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ſtrew'd among them. 
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after the Operation of his Phyſick, with an Ounce of the 


mo 


Seeds of Dwarf-elder, and two Ounces of Caraway Seeds 


"CHAD XIV 
Of a Horſe that is Hidebound. 


TIT HEN a Horſe after Travel, or after Yarious Ways 
any Accident, grows ſo lean, and his whereby aHorſe 


 Bleſh ſo much ſunk, char his Skin adheres feet Hide 


cloſe to his Bones, he is then ſaid to be found. 


' Hidebound; but this is not properly tobe term'd a Diſeaſe, 


while it may be made up by Feeding; but when a Horſe, 


after good Keeping, continues in the ſame Condition, we 


may then very reaſonably ſuppoſe him to lie under ſome _ 


inward nag vt ; and in this reſpect it may proceed 


from divers Cauſes, as when the Excrements by Dung and 
Urine are overmuch inlarg'd, and the Pores of the Skin ob- 
ſtructed, or when the Entrance into the lacteal or milky 
Veſſels are ſtuffed by adheſi ve gluy Matter, or from any 
other augmented Secretion, or any large Diſcharge, where- 
by ſuch a Derivation is made as hinders the Blood from 


reaching the extreme and outward Parts, for by that means 


the Veſſels and muſcular Fibres become contracted, and 
ſhrink to the Bones, for want of their due Nouri ſhment; 
and as the Juices in thoſe Parts become alſo viſcid, the Skin 
is thereby as it were glu'd to the ſubjacent Fleſh. 


And therefore to form a right Judgment 


of this Diſtemper, the Farrier ought to exa- e 


mine carefully both into the Quantity and 774 g &* 


Quality of what a Horſe voids from him, fer © Hide. 


for I have known a Hidebound Horſe ſhit bound Horſes. 
often, and his Excrements ſoft like that of 
a Cow, and yet not come directly to a Lax or Looſeneſs; 
and I knew another very coſtive, but then he had a be- 


ginning Glanders, which was the Cauſe of his Diſtemper, 
though in the Proceſs of the Diſeaſe that the Matter came 


more plentifully, his Skin grew very looſe and thin, which 


is eaſy to be accounted for; and a Horſe may, no doubt, 


mentton'd, _ 


alſo become Hidebound from the other Cauſes above- 


And fince this is properly an Effect of ſome other Diſeaſe, 
therefore whatever cures that, when it is once found our, 2 _ 
| oon 
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theſe may be repair'd by Food and Eaſe. But as in this Caſe 
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ſoon looſen a Horſe's Hide; as for inſtance, when a Horſe 


voids too much Dung, a ſtop is put thereunto with proper 


Remedies, which aſtringe and dry up the Bely's or when 
a Horſe flales too much, or if the Paſſages of the Chyle are 
obſtructed, whatever carries off the Obſtructions, or puts 


a Stop to the ſuperituous E\acuation, will cauſe the Blood 


to flow in greater Quantity into its proper Veſſels, by which 


means the ſhrunk and depreſs'd Fibres will by degrees be 


extended to their uſual Pimenſions. But if the Farrier be at 


a Loſs to judge rightly in thoſe Caſes, he can hardly do 


amiſs if he adminiſter the ſame Remedies we have laid 


doun for the Cure of the Yellows, for there are but few 
Hidebound Horſes which they will not recover, unleſs 
there be an inward Decay and Waſte, 


But while proper means are us'd inwardly, beſides good 


Dreflivg, Fomentations may be us'd outwardly, ſuch as are 
recommended by Sole, made of Succory, Harts- tongue, 


Agrimony, St. 7% us Wort, Bay-leaves, Bawm, Mint, Pen- 


ny Royal, Rue, Sage, Roſemary, 'Thyme, the Roots of 
Graſs, Madder, Eringo, or ſuch of them as can eafily be 
had: Let twelve Handfuls be boil'd in two Gallons of Wa- 


ter, or Lees of Wine, and taking as many of the Ingredients 


in your Hand as you can graſp, rub all his Body with it as 


hot as he is able to bear; after which take Ointment of 
Marſh-malluws ard Oil of Rue, of each equal Parts, with 
theſe chafe his Belly, and all about his Throat and Jaws, 
or wherever the Hide is much ſhrunk, then cover him with 
an old Sheet dipt in the Liquor, being firit wrung out, 
binding overall a warm Quilt or Rug. by 
This may be repeated for the Space of three or four 


Days; and as that Author rightly ob{erves, it will help to 


draw the Spirits and Nouriſhment ro the dry Skin, tho'it 


will do but little Service, unleſs the inward Gbſtructions be 


alſo remov'd. TY 8 | 5 
But as for a tir'd lean Horſe, who has no in- 

How a lean ward Indiſpoſition, I would never adviſe any 

Horſe * 6 one to tamper with him, otherwiſe than by. 
manag d. obſerving a due Care in his Feeding, Dreſ- 


ſing, and Exerciſe; and in this Caſe, while we only ſuppoſe a 
Horſe's Body ſhrunk and depreſs'd by the continual Diſchar- 


gs from the Pores of the Skin, and the other Excretions, 
luring his daily and continued Labour, and the Want of 
ſufficient Food to make up thoſe Loſſes, it is very certain 


— 


the 
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the Veſſels are contracted and leſſen'd in their Bore and 
Capacity, his Food ought at firſt to be but moderate, other- 
Wit, a larger Quantity of Blood will be tranſmitted into 
thoſe Veſſels, than they are capable at once to receive, 
which muſt needs be the Occaſion of many Diſorders, as it 
will cauſe an Over-plenitude in the extreme Parts, and ſo, 
by its Redundancy,overburden and load the principal Bowels. 
And this is truly the reaſon why lean and tir'd Horſes, 
who have been ſuddenly fatten'd by here become ſuch 
Jades, turn broken-winded, or lame, or loſe their Eye-ſight 
upon the leaſt Service; for while the main Study of thoſe 
Perſons is (as every one ſufficiently knows) only to make 
them look tat and plump, they ſoften all their Food, that it 
may digeſt ſoon, and turn the ſooner to Blood, and allow 
them no manner of Exerciſe, being ſenfible that any ſuch 
Method would ſoon turn to their own Detriment. 8 
ut to apply this more particularly to our preſent Purpoſe; 
a lean Horke ſhould have his Exerciſe and Food increas d by 
degrees, and juſtly proportion'd to the Augmentation of his 
Strength; and becauſeof the Contraction and want of Capa- 
city, which we have obſerv'd to be in the Blood-veſllels of ſuch 
Horſes, his Exerciſe ſhould always be given him ſo as he 
may reſt ſome Time before he has his Feeding of Oats ; be- 
cauſe Exerciſe, by thinging the Blood, and making it take 
up more Space in the Canals, may therefore, beſides other 
& Hlnjuries to which it expoſes a lean Hidebound Horſe, cauſe 
= Aa more than ordinary Senſe of Fulneſs, by diſtending the 
= Blggd-veſlels of the Stomach, which are in that Part very 
Ry b and therefore hurt Digeſtion ; whereas if he be ſuffer'd 
and ſome Time before an empty Rack, or only to eat 
a Ittle freſh Hay until the additional Motion of the Blood 
be decreas'd, and the Veſſels become ſubſided by a gradual 
running off of the Blood ; a Horſe will then become light- 
ſome, and able to digeſt his Food, ſo as it may be converted 
to true and ſolid Nouriſhment, _ V 
And for the ſame Reaſons a Horſe in this Condition ought 
never to be taken out ſoon after Feeding, but upon Neceſ- 
=  fity, and then he ſhould only be walk'd gently, as every Meal 
a © makesa freſh Augmentation of the Blood; and, indeed, at 
all Times his Exerciſe ſhould be gentle and eaſy, until his 


q 


4 * 3 Veſlels are render'd capacious and {trong enough to bear the 
ff = ſudden Sallies of the Blood, and that the Office of Secretion 
in have alſo acquir'd a ſufficient Aptitude to maketheir Diſchar- 
fe des as regular and as nearly proportionable as may be to the 
ne * N I Quantity of his Food, | | | And 
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And this muſt certainly be the true Reaſon of fattening 
and hardening a lean Hidebound Horſe ; or in other Words, 
of bringing a lean Horſe into good Caſe, and at the ſame 
Time rendering him robuſt and ſtrong, and able to bear 
the hardeſt Labour and Toil, eſpecially if to this be added 
good Rubbing and Preſſing, to promote the Diſcharges of 


the Skin. | 


But notwithſtanding theſe Rules are what we can war- 


rant to be ſufficiently agreeable to the Laws of Mechaniſm 
in all Bodies whatſoever, yet becauſe the Animal Syſtem is 


ſo much complicated, whereby one Horſe alſo differs 


_ vaſtly from another, every Man's own Diſcretion muſt 
therefore, in the main, guide him as to Particulars, What 
we have here obſerv'd in general, has been chiefly calcu- 
| Hated with an Eye to thoſe Horſes that are of a tender and 
delicate Frame, and not to ſuch as are naturally hardy, 


though theſe may alſo, in ſome Circumſtances, require 


| ſuch a Care to be had of them. But the Reader may con- 


ſult the fourth Chapter, where he will meet with ſome 
Things that bear a near Affinity to the preſent Subject. 


CHAP. XLVIIL 
Of the Farrin. 
THERE is no Diſtemper which has try'd the Skill 


and Invention of Farriers more than the Farcin. The 
Writers of the lower Rank, as Markham, and De Grey, 
and thoſe who have borrow'd all their Knowledge from 
them, have no otherwiſe accounted for it, than that it pro- 


ceeds from naughty and corrupt Blood, and that it is the 
moſt loathſome and infectious of all Diſtempers, brought 


upon a Horſe by Infection, or by eating corrupt and 


naughty Food, or by lying in Swines Litter, and from ſuch 


like Cauſes. Neither have thoſe of better Account mended 
the Matter very much, , only amus'd their Readers 
with a falſe and unintelligible Philoſophy. * 
The Sieur de Solleyſell defines it to be an Ulcer caus d 
by the Corruption of the Blood, and that by a certain 
Poiſon which is more or leſs malignant, and conſequently 


makes the Horſe's Condition either hopeful, or altogether 


deſperate; and after a ſhort Theory built upon the Wri- 

tings of ſome Phyſicians, but no ways applicable to the 

Fatcin, he Ba HER Words enmmmnnnumnermanns —_ 
| * Fo 
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«@ For a brief Explanation of the Nature Solleyſell's 
„ ef that Poiſon, 'twill be ſufficient to tell Account of 4 
« you, that it is a venomous Steam, or cer- Farein no ways 
*© tain corrupt Spirits, which penetrate the agreeable & wn 
« Parts of a Horſe's Body, as the Light of Diſ.aſs of that 
« the Sun paſſes through a Glaſs. Theſe 779 
„ Spirits are a ſort of Ferment, that breed Corruption in 
„ whatever Part they attack,” 8 55 
But this Explanation is not only imperfect, but altogether 
__ unintelligible, his Compariſon being no ways agreeable to his 
own Ideas and Notions of that Poiſon; nor, indeed, deducible 
from thoſe Cauſes which himſelf has enumerated as the chief 
Occaſion of the Farcin ; for he obſerves that the Farcin is 
ſometimes communicated by Contagion from an infected 
Horſe, the eating too great a Quantity of new Oats, or new 
Hay, violent Exerciſe in hot Weather, and even once hard 
Riding; Hurts and Wounds made by a foul, cancerous In- 
ſtrument, ſuch as Spurs, Bits, Sc. The too great Abun- 
dance of Blood, and a prepoſterous and too haſty Diligence 
in fattening tir'd, lean and over-heated Horſes. TH 
But ĩt is very certain none of theſe Cauſes will produce ſuch 
a Poiſon as can penetrate the Parts of a Horſe's Body in the 
manner he has deſcrib'd; and, indeed, thoſe Poiſons that 
are of the molt volatile and corroſive Nature, tho' their Ef- 
fects are ſudden, yet their Operations are not fortuitousor at 
random, but perfectly mechanical, as may be ſeen by any 
one who is able to peruſe Dr. Mead's Eſſays on Poiſon, where 
all thoſe things are clearly and intelligibly explain'd. 
We ſhall therefore endeavour to account for the Farcin 
in a way that we hope will be thought more rational than 
What any of our Authors have hitherto advanc'd; and what- 
ever Regard be had to the procatartick or remote Cauſes 
of that Diſtemper, we may venture to affirm, that its im- 
mediate Cauſe is a languid and heavy Motion of the Blood, 
and other Juices contain'd in the ſmall Veſſels of the ex- 
treme and outward Parts of a Horſe's Body, and that it 
has its chief Seat in the Skin and fleſhy Pannicle. ©; 
But before we proceed further, we ſhall take notice that 
molt Authors have divided the Farcin into divers Kinds, 
vs. the wet, the dry, the inward, and the flying Farcin, the 
corded Farcin, the Farcin that puts forth red or yellowiſh 


= Fleſh, and that which is of a livid and black Colour, and 
= reſembles a Hen's Fundament. 2 

A The wet and the dry only differ as there is more or leſs 
Moiſture in the Ulcers and Parts where it is ſkated, the flying 


y oe Farcin 
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Heat is moderate, it will probably pierce no deeper than the 
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Farcin, which makesits Appearance ſometimes in one Place 


ſometimes in another; and the inward Farcin, which is ſaid 
only to be felt on the Breaſt, but does not elevate the Skin, and 
is obſerved often to diſappear of a ſudden, and become the 
immediate Cauſe of Sickneſs, though either of theſe. may 


ee to a true Farcin-; yet while they are not fix d, but 
indu'd with properties altogether foreign to the Farcin, they 


cannot rightly be brought under that Denomination, but 


ought rather to be look d upon as reſembling thoſe Eruptions 
on the humane Body, which happens in violent Colds, or ma- 


1 gnant Diſorders, and are curable as ſuch. All the other kinds 
are only different Effects of that which makesits firſt Appear- 


ance like a knotted Cord; and it is this ſort alone, which, 
uch a Diſorder can happen to a Horſe, and produce thoſe 


We ha ve already taken notice that the Farcin has its chief 
Seat in the Skin and thin muſcular pannicle, which lies 


under it, and is cauſed when the Juices in thoſe Parts are 
become viſcid, and, conſequently, flow and languid in their 
Motion. If it be confider'd that there is an infinite Number 


of Veſſels in thoſe Parts, that are ſmaller than Hairs; and 
that thoſe Veſſels, howſoever ſmall, have a Capacity, and 


contain a Fluid within them, any one may eaſily imagine, 
that in the beſt Eſtate a Horſe can be in, that Fluid can 
move but very {lowly ; but when it happens to be too thick, 
or viſcid, it may be then eaſily reduc'd to a State of Stag 


nation; and when it is deny'd a free Paſſage thro' thoſe 


ſmall Canals, as it is conſtantly preſs'd upon it by the ſuc- 
ceeding Fluid, thoſe ſmall Veſſels, where there is a Stagna- 
tion, will be ſtretched out beyond their uſual Dimenſions, 


and the Part will be elevated and raiſed into a Tumor. 


As often as any Part is thuselevated, and the Liquid ſtopt 
that it cannot move forwards; becauſe of the Obſtructions 


and the Compreſſions there is on all Sides, the Veſſels being 
thereby fill'd beyond their Capacity, it burſts forth; and be- 


ing now got without the Laws of Circulation, putrifies, and 


acquiring a corroſive malignant Quality, it gnaws and feſters, 


until it has form'd a convenient Lodgment for it ſelf. 

If the Stagnation be ſudden and violent, and accompanied 

with great Pain and Heat, it will cauſe ſo great a Derivation 
of Blood towards the inflam'd Part, that the ſubjacent Muſcles 

will alſo be affected, and by that means the Part will be rais'd 
into a large Boil and Impoſtumation; but when the Pain and 


Pan- 
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property ſpeaking, conſtitutes a true Farcin, In what man- 
ner 


Effects we daily obſerve from it, ſhall be ſhewn anon. 
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Pannicle, and as the ſubjacent Muſcles are but little, if at all, 
affected, the Tumors will be but {mall, and proportionable to 
the Veſlels of the ſame Pannicle. And becauſe the Irritation 
made by thoſe Knots or little Tumors is not of violence to 
affect and attract the Blood in the larger Veſſels ; yet, as there 


is a near Sympathy and ſtrict Communication, atleaſt, be- 


tween all the adjacent Parts of the Pannicle,any the leaſt Irri- 


tation will eaſily affect thoſe that are neareſt, and the Malady 
will be communicated by degrees from one part to another, 


until it ſpread over the whole Body. Becauſe of the Cloſe- 


neſs of the Skin to the Pannicle, and the Communication 
there is between them, the Hide muſt alſo be affected; yet 
that Intimacy and Cloſeneſs is the Cauſe, in ſo gentle an In- 
flammation, that theſe Knots do not riſe yp wy in all Parts, 


but chiefly follow the Tract of the Veins; the Humour there- 
fore has a greater Tendency towards the Veins, as it finds a 
Ledgment under them while they are full, and elevate the 


Skin; and moreover, as the Veins (being only fill'd with a 
5 a bee. are therefore ſoft and yielding, and may be much 


eaſier preſs d upon than the ſuperiorSkin, which is more hard 
and compact; andit is from hence thata Cord isalwaysform'd 


by the Humours along the Tract of the Vein; and as the 
Swelling increaſes, it ns Strength, and ſometimes ſur- 


mounts the Vein it ſelf, ſo that the Vein ſeems to lie under it. 
We have ſhewn how the Humours thus obſtructed turn to 
Matter: But the Matter of the Farcin is generally ſmall in 
Quantity, as the Knots are form'd in Parts that are dry and 
aduſt, and where there is but little Moiſture; and as the Veſ- 


ſels which nouriſh it are alſo but ſmall; and for this Cauſe, _ 


when the Cure happens to be ill manag'd, the Ulcers degene- 


rate into a Caries, and put forth a ſort of Fleſh which is red, 
white, or yellowiſh,according to the Predominancy of the Hu- 


mours, orelſe turn hard and ſcirrhous, and of a liquid Colour; 
and when the Lips of the Ulcers become inverted, which hap- 


78 frequently from the Acrimony and Sharpneſs of the 
Matter, or the frequent Application of hot or unctuous 


Things, they are then ſaid to reſemble a Hen's Fundament. 
But all this is reconcileable to what we have laid down as the 


immediate Cauſe of the Farcin, to wit, a Lentor in the Blood 
and Juices, whereby they move heavily ; but eſpecially in the 


extreme and outward Parts, where the Veſſels are the ſmalleſt; 
and it is very certain, that any, or moſt of thoſe Cauſes, to 
which Solleyſell, and the beſt Farriers have aſctib'd the Far- 
cin, will produce ſuch a Lentor and Slowneſs; or if * 

1 e 
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be a previous Zemtor in the Blood, muſt increaſe that Len- 
707 either in whole, or in part, by exciting Pain. And this 
is plain from the Inſtance of the Farcin being cauſed by the 
Wound of a ruſty Spur, which can act no otherwiſe as a Poi- 
ſon, than that ſome of the harſh and pointed Parts of the 


Ruſt fret and irritate the tender wounded Pannicle; and 


even then it muſt act mechanically, and in the way we have 
above deſcrib'd, by retarding the Motion of the Juices in 


thoſe Parts; and if, previous to ſuch a Wound, there be a 
very great Viſcidity and Thickneſs of the Juices, the Farcin 


may be cauſed by the Wound of a Spur, or any other In- 
ſtrument, though it be altogether free from Ruſt, _ 

Tf the Farcin he cauſed by Infection from another Horſe, 
it muſt act in the ſame manner, for then we muſt ſuppoſe 


that ſome Efluvia, or poiſonable Steams, fly off from the 

diſeaſed Horſe, which, by infinuating themſelves into the 
Pores of a ſound Horſe, muſt occaſion a Stagnation of the 
Juices in thoſe outward Parts, but theſe Ffiuvin are not of 


ſo volatile a Nature as to have often ſuch Effects; but when 


Horſes ſtand together in a Stable, it is rather to be attribu- 


| ted to their eating the ſame kind of Food, and their being 


under the ſame Direction and Miſmanagement. What kind 


of Poiſon may be in Swines Litter, or how far it may be 
noxious to Horſes, is not worth while here to determine, 


ſince it is very ſeldom made Uſeof to Horſes ; and if it was, 


it would rather produce the Mange than the Farcin. 
The eating of corrupt and unwholeſome Hay, or Oats, 
may eaſily cauſe the Farcin,as ſuch Feeding begets Crudities, 


which mult render the Blood viſcid ; for when the Blood 


has once acquir'd that Quality, a Stagnation may be eaſily 


 induc'd in the extreme and outward Parts, where the Juices 


are naturally viſcid, and the Veſſels extremely ſmall. 
Too much Feeding, without ſuitable Exerciſe, may alſo 
be the Cauſe of a Farcin, as it may induce a gradual P/erho- 
ra or Fulneſs of the Veſſels; but if that be ſudden, by a 
ſudden Adſtriction of the Pores, it will be more apt to 


cauſe a Fever or Surfeit, or a Foundring in the Body, which, 


in many Caſes, is not to be diſtinguiſh'd from a Surfeit : 
And the ſame Effects may alſo be produc'd from Travel, 

or {rom once hard Riding, and from many other Errors 
in the Kcepins and Management of Horſes. . 
It now remains that we take Notice of the Signs; but be- 


cauſe theſe are manifeſt and known to all, we ſhall only di- 


{tinguiſh between thoſe that are ſaid to be good Signs; and 


thoſe which are of ill Prognoſtication. Firſt 


n, „ 


r 
. 
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Firſt of all then, that kind of Farcin is ſaid to be eaſily 
cur'd, which takes its riſe upon the Head and upper Parts; 
the Reaſon is, becauſe it can have no deep Root; but if it 
once come to affect the Emunctories and Kernels about the 

Jaws, and towards the Ears, it is then to be fear'd, and, if 

neglected, will be apt to breed the Glanders 

That kind of Farcin which is ſuperficial, and where the 

Hide is only affected, cannot be of dangerous Conſequence, 

even though it be univerſal, and has hos yrs the whole 

Body; but when it has been originally ſeated in the Pannicle, 

or if it be obſerved to grow deeper, and affect the Pannicle, 
it may be then look'd upon as more difficult and obſtinate, 
| tho? even then it will not be very hard to remove it, unleſs 
* it either affect the glandulous and kernally Parts, or that 
15 the Knots break, and degenerate into a Cares or Scirrhus. 
hut the moſt ſuperficial and leaſt rooted Farcin, if it con- 


nt tinue long without Abatement, may inſenſibly, and by de- 
= grees, become of ill Conſequence, as it diſturbs the Offices 
| = dof Secretion, for while the Humors have a continual Tenden- 


cy towards the Knots and Sores, the Pores of the Skin be- 


F come obſtructed, and for want of a due and regular Diſ- 

A * charge there, the leaſt Error in Feeding and Exerciſe will 

d RK cauſe inward Diſorders, wherefore we may often obſerve 

» [= Horſes that have theFarcin turn alſo broken-winded and con- 

» PE _ fſumptive, and ſometimes become liable to the Yellows, and 
to many other Infirmities, which either render them altoge- 

„ ther incurable, or at leaſt make the Cure very difficult. 

6 When the Farcin begins on the extreme 0 moſt depen- 


= dent Parts; or if in the Proceſs of the Diſeaſe, the Humors 

y $4 fall downwards upon the Limbs, it is in that Caſe very diffi- 
Ss cult to be removed, as it is generally attended with the Greaſe, 
but the reaſon will be ſhewn in the Theory of that Diſtemper; 


o = and a competent Knowledge of the Structure and Mechaniſm 9 
- of a Horſe, will eaſily enable any one to diſtinguiſh in other =_ 
A Circumſtances. We ſhall e Hh haſten to the Cure. \ 
0 And herein the Farrier ought in the firſt Place to look un- 
9 4 to the State and Condition of the Horſe, for if he be fat and 
T luſty when the Diſtemper ſeizes him, in that Caſe his Diet 
l, | ſhould be ſomewhat abated; but if it beotherwiſe, that the 
rs Horſe is lean and out of Heart, and that he has not had ſuffi- 
_ cient Nouriſhment, or that his Labour has been beyond his 
e Strength and Feeding, his Diet ought then to be ſomewhat 
A 4 augmented, for as too great a Plenitude and Fulneſs of the 
1 


Veſſels is oftentimes the Occafion of that Lentor and Slow- 
1 4 neſs 
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neſs of the Juices which brings on a Farcin, the ſame Effects 
are oftentimes produc'd by Poorneſs; becauſe in that Caſe, 


the Blood being diveſted of its Spirits, becomes languid 

and ſluggiſh, and conſequently is render'd the more apt to 
Obſtruction in the extreme Parts, where the Veſſels are the 
ſmalleſt, as we have taken Notice in another Place. 


And therefore it will appear to be founded alſo upon Rea- 


ſon, what Soleyſell ſays he has experienc'd, from frequent 
Trials and Obſervation, that Purging is of no great Service, 
but oftentimes a Detriment to Horſes in the Farcin. This 
is ſo plain in caſe of a Horſe that is low in Fleſh, that it 
needs no manner of Proof, and can only be admitted of in 
ſuch Circumſtances as make it unavoidable, when there 
. 88 to be an extreme Coſti veneſs, and then laxative 
0 
1 Horſe is fat and full body'd, tho” Purging mult in that 


ters are the moſt eligible; but on the other hand, when 


Caſe do him leſs Hurt, and may be comply'd with in Mo- 


deration. yet it is no ways ſuited to make a perfect Cure of 
the Farcin, but has been the Ruin of many Horſes, in the 
Hands of ignorant Smiths, who know no other way of carry- 
ing off Diſcaſes but by repeated Purgatidns, the Diſcharges 
made that way being the moſt apparent to the outwardSenſes, 
and the moſt agreeable to thoſe who areable to frame no other 
Ideas of a diſeaſed Horſe, than by imagining his Blood to 
be full of Corruption, and that the Medicines they uſe have 
ſome elective Property to drain that off with the Dung. 
But a more warrantable Experience has ſufficiently taught 
us, that in all Purgations the good muſt be drain'd away 
with the bad, and are therefore ſeldom profitable, but ra- 
ther hurtful in Foulneſſes of the Skin and outward Parts; 
but thoſe Things can only be ſucceſsful which work more 
immediately upon the Blood and Humours, by changing 


the Contexture, and rendering them thin enough, 1o as 
their excrementitious Parts may go off by the neareſt and 


propereſt Outlets. And it is plainly evident, the Medicines 


hitherto found the moſt effectual for the Cure of the Far- 
cin ha ve been endu'd with ſuch Properties. > 


„„ But that we may proceed methodically, if a 
| TheCwef Jorſe be plethorick and full body'd, ſucha Ha- 


the Farcin. 


bit may doubtleſs be an Incumbrance to Na- 
ture, in which Caſe there will be Pain and Inflammation 


in the Kncts and Tumors, and yet the Matter may not 


be rightly diſpoſed to come toa laudable Digeſtion; when 
theſe Symptoms are obſervable, the Cure may be begun 


[ 
1 
1 
[ 


gone out of his Body; which, if he be purg 
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by taking a ſmall Quantity of Blood from the Neck, but 


that ought not to be repeated, unleſs ſome urgent Circum- 
ſtance ſhould require it. Hh, 5 | 


After Blooding, moderate purging may be once or 
twice comply'd with, eſpecially with one or other of the 


following Preſcriptions, which we have in a more particu- 
lar manner ſuited to the Nature of the Farcin. 5 


Take Aloes in Powder, and Myrrh, of each an Ounce, 


©. Diaphoretick Antimony half an Ounce, Jamaica Pep- 
per two drams: Make them into Balls with a ſufficient 


Quantity of Flower and Honey.” 
This is ſo mild, that it may be given almoſt to any 
Horſe; the following is ſomewhat ſtronger. „ 


„Take Aloes two Ounces, Salt of Tartar two Drams, 


Gum Guaiacum, and Ethiops Mineral, of each half 
an Ounce, make them into Balls as the former. 


No Purging Medicine can be better ſuited to the Nature 


of the Farcin; but if it ſhould be requir'd ſtronger, as it 


may be to ſome very robuſt Horſes, then the following 
1 )))). 88 


Take the Pulvis Cornachinii, otherwiſe called the 1 


« Counteſs of Warwick's Powder, an Ounce and a half, 
„or two Ounces, Erhiops Mineras one Ounce: Make 


e them up as the former into one or two Balls” 
Either of theſe may be given, according to the Strength 


and Ability of the Horſe, obſerving always that he drink 


nothing but white Water warm'd, until the 2 is quite 

'd three times, 
will be about a Week or ten Days after the firſt Noſe. _ 
If upon this you obſerve the Knots and little Tumors 


ripen well, you need only give the Horſe half an Ounce of 


Veince-treacle, or Mithridate, or an Ounce of Lonaon-. 
rreacle, twice a Day, in a Pint of Ale or White-wine ; 


and this may be repeated every Day until the Matter is 


all diſcharg'd; or it they terminate in dry horny Excre- 
ſcences like Warts, which ſometimes happens, it may be 
repeated after the worſt Symptoms are over, vis. the 
Swelling and Inflammation about the Roots, every other 


Day only; and when the Skin becomes ſo well cg tt 
ey 


and the Excreſcences ſo much diſengag'd from it, that t 


begin to fall off in the Dreſſing, or that you can bring 
them off with your Nails without hurting him, you may 
then leave off the Uſe of Medicines, and 20 a Period to 


the Cure, by giving your Horſe due Exerci Ke 
5 1 But 
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But if the Obſtructions be of long ſtanding, and that 
there is a very ill Diſpoſition in all thoſe Parts where the 


Diſtemper is ſeated, and that the Sores and Ulcers begin 


to have a bad Tendency, then recourſe muſt be had to thoſe 

Medicines which are indu'd with the Qualities we have 

abovemention'd ; and firſt of all we ſhall begin with ſuch 
as are the moſt ſimple and eaſy to be had. 5 


And here it will be proper to obſerve, that Antimony 


given to a Horſe among his Corn, will ſometimes cure the 
Farcin; and I have known ſeveral Inſtances of it, tho' I 
have known it alſo prove ſeveral Times unſucceſsful; but 
that may not be the Fault of the Medicine, but the Keeper, 
who ought, while the Horſe is under a Courſe of Antimony, 

Fim daily, but moderate Exerciſe, and likewiſe mo- 


to give 
derate Feeding. 


Therefore when you give your Horſe Antimony for the 
Farcin, let the Doſe be two Ounces, which may be mingled 
with his Oats; and aboutan Hour thereafter let him be walk- 


ed abroad for the Space of an Hour more, or an Hour and 
a half; let him be very well rubb'd when he is brought into 

the Stable; but the Comb muſt be ſparingly us'd to a Horſe 
that has the Farcin 2 him, becauſe of rankling the Sores; 


after his Dreſſing, cloath him moderately warm. 


If the Antimony opens his Belly, it will then loſe much 
ol its Virtue, and the Horſe will become weak; in that Caſe 
vou may give it in Balls made of Venice-Treacle, or 
 TZonadon-Treacle, with a ſmall Quantity of Flower, to 
bring the Mixture into a fit Conſiſtency; continue to give 
it in this manner till the Looſeneſs abates. 5 


If it be froſty Weather, his Water ſhould be ſometimes 
warm' d, and ſtrew'd with Oatmeal ; or, at leaſt, it ought to 
be ſet ſome time before the Fire, becauſe exceſſive cold 
Water will be apt to chill the Body of a Horſe, which is 
kept in a more than ordinary Heat during the Operation 

of the Antimony. But Antimony may be given more pro- 
fitably in the following manner „ 
„ Take crude Antimony half a Pound, Quickſilver four 
„ Ounces, Flower of Brimſtone two Ounces: Rub theſe 
« 2 or 3 Hours in an Iron Mortar, until they are reduc'd 
< into an impalpable black Powder. Then take of the Raſ- 
cc pings of Guaiacum Wood fix Ounces, Zedoary and Gal- 
« langa], of each two Ounces, Bay-berries, Juniper-berrics, 
 ©& Coriander Seeds, and Caraway Seeds, of each an Ounce.” 
Make all theſe into a fine Powder, and mix them in a Mor- 
tar with the black Powder, Two 
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Two Ounces of this Powder made up into a Ball or 


Paſte, with a ſufficient Quantity of Honey, and given eve- 


ry Day to your Horſe, will ſoon cure him of the moſt in- : 
veterate Farcin, unleſs any uncommon Accident ſhould 


happen, or that the Horſe be broken-winded, or labours 
under ſome other inward Imperfection. 


The following Drink may alſo be given againſt the Far- 
cin with very good Succeſs, but then it is not once or twice 
will do the Buſineſs, but it muſt be continued a conſider- 


able Time. 5 


Fake of Guaiacum Wood one Pound, Saſſafras and Box 


Wood, of each half a Pound, the Bark of Walnut- tree, 
* and the Roots of ſharp- pointed Dock, of each four Oun- 
ces, Hog: lice ty'd in a Linen Bag, as many as will fill a 


“Pint Porringer, Liquorice fliced four Ounces. Let all theſe 
© be put into fix Gallons of new Wort, the Woods and 
“ Bark being firſt raſp'd, and when it has done working, 


give your Horſe a Quart of the 1 e every Morning, 
and the ſame Quantity towards the 


vening, or oftner“. 
l have ſeen a great many Receips which have been ſome- 
what of the ſame Nature for the Cure of the Farcin, but 
the Owners of them, for the moſt part, boil'd the _— 


dients in Ale or Beer, and gave it once or twice; and if 
the Drink did not anſwer the End, they were then greatly 
_ diſappointed ; but as all thoſe Things have their Operation 


chiefly in the Glands and ſmall Veſſels, a confiderable time 


muſt be allow'd before their Efficacy be much felt, and if 


they anſwer their End in two or three Months, it is as much 


- a8 can he expatted K mfꝶ nnntn, 
Solleyſel} recommends the Uſe of Guaiacum, Saflafras, 


and Sarſaparilla, two Ounces of each, made into a groſs 
Powder for three Doſes, which (he ſays) is a Specifick, 
which, by a continued Uſe, infallibly cures the Farcin. 
The Roots of Solomon's Seal, White Mulein, and Queen of 


the Meadows, ſtand alſo recommended by him for the ſame 


Purpoſe ; but any of all theſe muſt come far ſhort of our 
firſt Preſcription, and likewiſe of the following, which we 


are aflur'd will root out the Cauſe of any Farcin that is not 
complicated in the manner we have abovemention . 


* Take native Cinnabar one Pound, Gum Guaiacum half 
% Pound; or, inſtead of that, to a Horſe of ſmall Value, 
the ſame Quantity of the Guaiacum Wood raſp'd, Zedoa- 
Y ry and Falangel, of each two Ounces, Diaphoretick An- 
timony four Ounces.” Make all theſe into a fine Powder, 


and put it up in a coyer'd Gallipot, - Two 
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Native Cinna- 


more Credit to them than 


—— — 


Honey, and ſometimes in lVenice-treacle, or Mithridate, 
made into a {tiff Paſt, and thrown down like a Ball, repeat- 
ing the Doſe every Day ; neither will there be Occafion of 


keeping the Horſe bridled, and reſtraining him three or 
four Hours from Feeding, for this muſt digeſt with his 
Food, and might be given him among his Oats if he would 


gather it up clean, _ Ro en : 
= Cinnabar, which is the . of this 
5 Medicine, is a natural Compound of Quicx- 
. ſilver, and ſome very fine Fahne Wich 5 
render its Operation as mild and eaſy as it is truly effica- 
cious; and there is no Horſe, let him be of never ſo deli- 
_ cate and waſhy a Conſtitution, but may take it with all 
the Safety imaginable, and it will be ſo far from hurting 
him, that he will mend and grow ſtrong upon it. 


The Cinnabarof Antimony is alſo a very good Medicine, 


and will have near the ſame Effect as the other, but it is 


dearer; the Fictitious Cinnabar is likewiſe uſeful in the 


Farcin, but the Native is much the beſt, and may be di- 
ſtinguiſh'd from the Fictitious by its beautiful red Colour, 


= 


being more ſplendid and ſhining than that which is made 


by the Chymiſts. 


There are infinite Remedies to be met with in the Books 
of Farriers, many of which are affirm'd to cure the Farcin 
infallibly; but as there are but few of them which are not 
overloaded with a Number of uſeleſs Ingredients; and as 
thoſe of them which are the moſt adapted to that Diſtem- 

per, are but trifling and inſignificant, we have thought fit 
not to give the Reader any Trouble with them, looking 


upon the Cures we have already laid down, to be ſufficient 


to anſwer all that can be propos'd, ſo far as inward Me- 
dicines may be ſerviceable ; and if theſe be comply'd with 


in due Time, the Farcin will never have that Tendency to 


inflame the glandulous Parts, and to fall out into Boils and 


Swellings about the Sheath and Belly, neither will it ever 


degenerate to the Greaſe, as it often happens when impro-- 


per Methods are taken. 


As to thoſe Cures which are ſaid to be perform'd by put- 
ting the Juice of Rue, Beets, and other Pot- herbs, Bay Salt, 


Hemlock, Henbane, and the like, and thoſe which are con- 


ſtantly boaſted of, by tying inſignificant Things to a Horſe's 


Mane or Tail, I believe no judicious Perſon will give much 
I am willing to do, L being 
| DE CES - 5" "vp 
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"if 


cc 
4 for Hounds.,, Te: 


very little to be ſaid in Behalf of the firſt, and the laſt being 
monſtrouſly ridiculous. _ LO 5 
But any of theſe may ſucceed, if to them The Farcin 


be added daily Exerciſe; and I have my ſelf ſometimescar'd 


been Witneſs to ſuch like Cures, in a very # Exerciſe, 
moderate and beginning Farcin ; but then it 


was not the Application, but the Exerciſe ; and ee 7 


1s more common among ſome Country People than to bloo 


a Horſe for the Farcin, and ſend him immediately to 
plough; and while the Exerciſe is truly the Cauſe of the 
Cure, they generally attribute it to the Smell of the Earth; 
and agreeable to this is what we find in De Grey, in his 


Second Book, Chap. IX. towards the latter End of the 


firſt Section, where, after a great Number of inſignificant 


 Recipe's, he has theſe Words. 


But now] will give you, for a Cloſe, the beſt and moſt 
certain Cure for this Diſeaſe that I ever yet knew, and 


with which 1 have perfected more rare Cures of this 


„Nature, than of all the Refidue before inculcated.” And 
Take of Rue the tender Tops and Leaves only, with- 


out any of the leaſt Stalks, a good Handful, firſt chop them 


CC 


ſmall, and then ſtamp them in a Mortar to a very Oint- | 
ment, when they are ſo well pounded, put thereunto of 
* the pureſt white tried Hog's Greaſe one Spoonful, and ſo 


« 


£5 


done, ſtop into either Ear this whole Quantity by equal 
* Portions, and put a little Wool upon the Medicine, to make 
* 1t keep in the better, and ſo ſtitch up his Ears, and let him 


** remain in the Stable four and twenty Hours at the leaſt, 


cc 


and then unſtitch his Ears, and take forth the Wool, 


cc 


and either put him forth to Graſs, orelſe if he be to be 
wrought, work him, for the more his Labour is, and the 
more ſpare his Diet is, the ſooner he is cur'd., 
This I recommend to you for the beſt and moſt cer- 
* tain Cure that I could ever meet with ; for with this 
* Receipt only, I aſſure you on my Credit, I have cur'd 
more than 100 Horſes, many o which were by other 
Farriers holden for incurable, and ſentenc'd to be Food 


cc 
cc 


But it is very plain, all that Rue can do, An obſervation 
when us' d in this manner, is but little, eſpecial- 9 7 he recited 


"= the Space of twenty-four hours, torit is | Paſſage out of 


emonſtrable from the Nature of the Farcin, Pe Grey. 
as 


work them together toa perfect Salve or Ointment; that 
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as it is a Diſeaſe brought on by length of Time, ſo it muſt 
of conſequence require Time to its removal, and in all 
chronical Diſeaſes and ill Habits it is the ſame ; and there- 
fore what this Author has apply'd to the Rue, was only 
_ owing to the Exerciſe, tho' I cannot approve of his Method 
of keeping a Horſe to hard Labour and a very ſpare Diet 
too, that being directly contrary to the Nature of all Ani- 
mal Bodies whatſoever, which muſt be enabled to do their 
Work by Food; and I am truly of Opinion, no Horſe was 
ever yet cur'd where this Rule was ſtrictly put in Practice; 
but how far a Horſe may be indulg'd in Feeding, while the 
Farcin is upon him, any one, with a little Care and Obſer- 
vation, mayin ſome meaſure be a Judge. What relates to 
putting Rue, and other pungent and ſtimulating Medicines, 
within the Ears of a Horſe, for ſudden Diſorders of the _ 
Head, has been already ; wage to, where we treated of the 
Staggers, to which we reter the Reader. We ſhall therefore 
go on to the remaining Part of the Cure, which chiefly con- 
cerns the Applications made externally. . . 
If due and proper Care was taken in the Beginning of 
the Farcin, there would be little need of outward Means, 
otherwiſe than by waſhing the Sores with Aqua Vitæ, 
Brandy, or Wine, or with Urine, and ſuch like Things. But 
the frequent Miſmanagement which Horſes have been expo 
ſed to in this Diſtemper, has render'd both the Diſeaſe and 
the Cure the moſt complicated and perplexed of any that 
is to be met with in the whole Syſtem of Diſeaſes, inſomuch 
that there is ſcarcely an Herb, or Plant, but what has been 
' Internally uſed and outwardly : There is no Poiſon, natural 
or artificial, that has not had ſome Share either in killing 
or curing Horſes who have lain under this Malady, But 
out of thoſe we ſhall endeavour to make the beſt Choice; 
neither ſhall we uſe them promiſcuouſly, and at a Venture, 
as has been hitherto done by moſt Practitioners, but by 
making the proper Diſtinctions ſuit them, as near as can 
be, to the Variety and Difference which is moit obſervable _ 
in the Knots and Ulcers % 
External Appli- In ſome Kinds of the Farcin the Skin is but 
| cations, when little, if at all, elevated, but only a viſcous 
neceſſary, and Matter tranſudes, and paſſes thro the Pores, 
how they are and hardens like Corns; and this Sort we 
to be applyd. have obſerv'd not to be very difficult, but 
may be cur'd chiefly by Internals, as are but ſmall, and 
accompanied with little or no Inflammation, Yer, _— 
. when 
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Cr. XLVIII. Of the Farcin. 175 
when they continued long, there will be Matter gathered 
beneath them, the beſt Way is to anoint them with Oil 
of Bays, with a moderate Quantity of Quickſilver, and 
they will ſoon fall off. 5 ))VFVV 
When the Farcin makes its Appearance in Tumors that 
elevate the Skin, if they continue ſmall, they will proba- 
bly end as the other: And therefore the Farrier ought not 
to be too buſy to ripen them, but leave them as much as 
can be to Nature; for in that Kind the Matter very often 


finds a Paſſage for it ſelf through the Pores of the Skin, 


and what is not turn'd to Matter, is waſh'd back again 
with the refluent Blood, _ Eee ſt 
But the Knots and Tumors are ſometimes ſo diſpoſed, 
that without coming to a laudable Digeſtion, they grow 
fungous, and open ke a Spunge, and tranſmit a great deal 
of thin viſcid Matter through an infinite Number of little 
Holes and Interſtices in that looſe Subſtance. There is a 
bad Kind of Farcin, and is apt to degenerate into very | 
untowardly Sores. But the beſt Way to manage in this 
Caſe, and prevent its having an ill Tendency, is to dreſs 
them with the following Ointment\(\© 
Take common Turpentine, or Venice Turpentine, four 
Ounces; Quickſilver two Ounces; incorporate them in a 


Mortar until the Quickſilver is kill'd, and the Ointment 


t turns to the Colour of Lead. Spread this upon Pledgits 


* of Hurds, and apply them upon the Sores.” | 
'The Turpentine will ſuck out the ſuperfluous Moiſture, 


and the Quickfilver will keep the Excreſcences under. This 

is a molt excellent Remedy, and will ſeldom or never fail 
making a PR Cure, if it be made Uſe of in Time; and 

De dreſs'd with it once a Day, or once every 

other Day. : ; 5 


But the moſt common and ordinary Caſe is, where the 


Knots riſe pretty high, and are painful to the Touch, but at 


the ſame Time give no Signs of their coming to Digeſtion 
while they continue ſo: Let the Horſe have daily the Anti- 
monial or Cinnabar Balls exhibited to him, that, if poſſible, 
the Matter which forms the Cords and Knots may be there- 
by attenuated, ſo as it may be carry'd along with the Current, 
or may find a Paſſage thro? the Fores; for it is every one's 
Buſineſs, as much as may be, to avoid their breaking, and 


turning to Ulcers. For the endeavouring unſkilfully to digeſt 


| and break thoſe blind and dry Knots, which, of themſelves, 
have no Tendency to ripen and turn to Matter, is the Rea- 


ſon 


—— 
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ſon why they ſo often degenerate into thoſe indurated and 
hard Excreſcences, which we daily obſerve are ſo difficult 
to be removed. And therefore, while the proper Means are 
uſed inwardly, which muſt never be neglected till the Diſ- 
eaſe is quite conquered and overcome, outwardly may be 
made uſe of the camphora ted Spirits, vis. 
“Take rectify'd Spirits of Wine one Pint, diſſolve in it 
© an Ounce and a half of Camphire; and with a Spunge dipt 
*1nit, rub all the Knots and Cords five or fix times a Day. 
But if the Knots grow ſoft, and yield to the Impreſſion 
of your finger, in this Caſe they ought to be opened as ſoon 
as they come to Maturity, eſpecially thoſe that are the lar- 
geſt, to prevent the Matter returning into the Blood. For 
altho* a ſmall Quantity of Matter taken up, and waſh'd 
back into the Veins with the refluent Blood, may be of no 
very ill Conſequence ; yet when there happens to be much 
of it, and that its Diſcharge is prevented by the Thickneſs = 
of the Skin, as is pretty uſual to Horſes, it is not unlikely 3 
that the Matter, when it returns in this manner, may by its 
Acrimony and Sharpneſs, abrade the ſmall Veſſels, and 255 
thereby cauſe freſh Eruptions on other Parts of the Skin 
or, if that does not happen, its Stay and Continuance may 
cauſe a very ill Diſpoſition of the Part, eſpecially in thoſe Tu- 
mors and Knots that are ſeated near the Glandsand Kernels. 
Now there are various ways of opening thoſe little Tumors; 
ſome Farriers prick them with an Awl, or with a large Nee- 
dle, or other ſharp Inſtrument. Some pierce them with a ſmall 
Iron red-hot, and ſomewhat rounded at the End. But many 
of our common Farriers pull out the Knots with Pincers. 
And there are ſome who uſe no other Method of killing the 
Farcin, as they often term it, but by giving the Fire. 
No doubt all theſe Methods may be rackis d in the Far- 
cin, in ſome particular Circumſtances; Fat the way of treat- 
ing thoſe Tumors ought to beſuited to their various Die 
fitions. But while they are nothing but ſmall Puſtules, full 
of Matter, neither the Fire, nor a hot Iron, is neceflary, but 
a ſharp Inſtrument, with a keen Edge, particularly a Laun- W. 
cet,or Incifion-Knile; neither ſhould they bepierc'd or bor d, 
and then have Tents thruſt into them, but the Orifice made 
large enough to diſcharge the Matter. For the moſt ſimple 
Sore may eaſily be chang'd to an ill-diſpoſed Ulcer, by the 
uſe of Tents, as ſhail be ſhewn in another Place. 
If the Sores have no bad Tendency, they need only be dreſ- 


ſed with warm Turpentine, or common Tar, keeping your 
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Horſe cover'd with a Sheet; and if they be ſometimes waſh'd 
with warm Brandy, or Spirit of Wine, it will be very proper. 


This Method will be ſufcient to cure all thoſe Knots that. 


are of a moderate Size, and eaſily ripen. But when there 


happen to be ſome that are pretty large, and can neither be 


diſcuſs'd, nor brought to Matter, in that Caſe, if they were 
to be cut with a ſharp cold Inſtrument, there would pro- 


bably nothing iffue, out but Blood, and the Wound would 


ſoon cloſe again; therefore, to them, a hot Knife, ora hot 


Iron, is the molt proper; but then the Farrier ſhould know 


very well upon what Grounds he meddles with them, 


We ſhall now conſider the Farcininits more advanced State, 


vz. when it becomes attended with ill Accidents. To under- 
ſtand which aright, beſides many other Precognita, the Far- 
rier ought to be pretty well inſtructed in the Art of Chirur- 
gery. For, as we have already obſerved, the moſt fimple 
Knots and Tumors may, when they are ill managed, dege- 


nerate into Ulcers, ſo we find this to be true by daily Expe- 
rience ; for there is ſcarcely any Ulcer, or preternatural Ex- 
creſcence of any Kind, which can grow out upon an Animal 
Body, but what is often the Effect of this Diſtemper, and 


proceeds chiefly, . as we have alſo taken notice, from the 


want of proper Medicines internally, or even when the Me- 


dicines, though well adapted, have not been continued long 
enough to do their Buſineſs. The compelling Nature in 


bringing thoſe Things to Suppuration and Matter, which 
in themſelves have no Tendency to it. The inducing a bad 


Diſpoſition into the Sores and Ulcers, by the Application 


of fat, greaſy Medicines, and the incloſing of foreign Bodies 


within them, as Tents made of the Pith of Elder, and other 
ſpungy Things, and even thoſe of Flax. The injudicious 


Application of hot, cauitick, and corroſi ve Medicines, and 
of the Fire it ſelf, the expoſing the Sores to the ſharp Air, 
and a great many other ſuch like Errors. „ 


But that all theſe Things may be made as The principal 


eaſy and intelligible as poſſible, we ſhall re- Intentions with 
duce the whole Method of Cure in thoſe Mech to exter- 
obſtinate Caſes, to three rincipal Intentions. nal Applica- 
The Firſt is, the cleanfing the Ulcers from . 
Foulneſs; the Second, to ſuppreſs a Luxuriancy and falſe 
Growth of Fleſh; and the Tyird, to deſtroy any ſuch 
Excreſcences when grown ; and in this laſt there are alſo 
ſeveral Intentions, as we ſhall ſee anon. | 

As to the Firſt, if the Farcin Knots have been opened, and 
degenerated into fou! Ulcers, if theſe are not deep, and their 
U Lips 
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Lips grown callous and hard, the Unguentinm ayptiacum 


made chiefly of Honey and Verdegreaſe, which is ſufficiently 


in the Acquaintance of all Farricrs, will, for the moll part, 
anſwer that End, Or the Ointment made of 


and Turpentine, as above preſcrib'd ; or Baſi/ic:7z, mix'd 
with red Precipitate, in the following manner. 


Take red Precipitate half an Ounce, rub it in a ſmooth 
« Mortar until all its ſhining Particles gre deſtroy'd, then 


© mix it very well with two Ounces of Zaſilicuin to dreſs 


7 , EEE. I 
The Precipitate is a moſt excellent Medicine when it is thus 


prepared; but in the way the Farriers uſe it, it ſeldom ſuc- 


ceeds, becauſe they apply it in a rough, grofs Powder, as it 
comes from the Laboratory of the Chymilts, and that alſo in 
a very large (Quantity ; which, inſtead of bringing an Ulcer 
into a good Diſpoſition, makes the Sore rankle, and become 
ten times worſe.I know this is alſo practisd by ſome Surgeons, 
and one of confiderable Name and Practice approv'd of it in 


my hearing; tho' I muſt need ſay it is contrary to my frequent 
Experience. And it is likewiſe contrary to the true Intention 
of Sas Medicine, which is only to cauſe a purer Digeſtion, 
by inſinuating its finer and more ſubtle Parts into the little 


Canals and Pipes, thereby forcing thro' their Obſtructions; 
whereas, when it is applied in a groſs Powder, as it is induc'd 
with many ſharp Points, it only increaſes the Influx of Mat- 


ter, by wounding thoſe tender Fibres, and thereby cauſes | 
a greater Derivation of Humours to them, which ought to 
be avoided by every good Surgeon and Farrier. But thoſe 


who love to fee a great Quantity of Matter follow their 


Dreſſings, may have their Expectations very near anſwer'd 


by the Application of Glaſs Powder, the Sand of an Hour 
Glaſs, or any thing elſe that is ſharp-pointed and cutting. 


But in ſome Ulcer a milder Medicine than Precipitate may 


even be uſed, as the dulcify'd or ſweet Mercury, made into 


Powder in the ſame manner as the former, and it will anſwer 


the End with equal Succeſs. As ſoon as they become clean 


and ſmooth at bottom, and that they begin to fill up, they 


need only be dreſs'd with Honey mix'd with Spirit of Wine, 
which will both cleanſe and heal them; or, to make the 


Dreſſing ſit on the better, it may have Turpentine added to it. 


The Second Intention, or the ſuppreſſing and keeping down 
proud and fungous Fleſh, may be done by the Uſe of all gen- 


_ tle cauſtick Medicines, as waſhing the Sores with blue, green, 
or white Vitrio-water; but the blue is the ſtrongeſt, and ma) 


be made by putting an Ounce of Ronan Vitriol to a 1 5 
| N air 
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fair Water, and letting it ſtand till it is all diſſolved. The way 
ofapplying this is by dipping Flax into the Solution, & when 
you have ſqueez'd out the Moiſture, apply it as dry as may be 
to theUlcers: And if Bandage can conveniently be apply'd o- 
ver them, it will reſtrain the Growth of proud Fleſh, unleſs the 


Horſe be inwardly diſorder'd, which mult be carefully loox d 


into, that your Application may be ſuited accordingly. 
Ik the proud Fleſſy riſes very faſt, you may apply the Pow- 


der of blue Vitriol Alone; and if the Part will not admit of 
Bandage, you are to ſupply the Want oft it as much as you 
can, by applying dry Lint over the Powder to a pretty good 


Thickneſs, and above that a Plaſter of Burgundy Pi ch, or 
ſome other Plaſter that will ſtick very faſt; and if you can 


incloſe a thin Plate of Lead wrapt up in the Flax, it will 


be very convenient; becauſe the Weight and Preflure upon 
the Part will contribute very much to this Intention. 
There are many other Medicines of this kind that may be 


us'd with good Succeſs, as the Vitriol Water preſcrib'd for 


Rheums in the Eyes; and likewiſe the blue Water, and the 
Solution of the Lapis Mirabilis out of Solleyſell, or the Pow- 


der of the ſaid Stone, all which may be ſeen in their proper 


Places; and many other things may likewiſe be met with in 


the Books of the beſt Farriers, which may be us'd in the like 


Caſe, which we have not room here to inſert; we ſhall there- 
fore proceed to the laſt Intention which we mention'd in the 
Cure of the Farcin, viz. by laying down a proper Method 
whereby to deſtroy all manner of Excreſcences, which have 
either been occafion'd by ill Management, or have baffled 
the common and ordinary Means us'd to prevent them; and 
herein we have undertaken a very hard and difficult Task. 

And ſuch are thoſe Pieces of imperfect Fleſh, which we 


> have obſerved to ſhoot forth from the little Ulcers in va- 
rious Aſpects, ſome reſembling a Hen's Fundament, and 


ſome (as is not uncommon to Excreſcences of that Kind) 
having no diſtinct Reſemblance to any thing in Nature; 
but as they all agree in their Compactneſs and Solidity, 
whereby they ha ve ſeldom any great Tendency to waſte, 
after they have once acquir'd ſuch a Diſpoſition; the Me- 
thod propos'd in this Intention may therefore be put in 
practice, ſo as they may be altogether rooted out; and this 
is to be done either by cutting or burning, or both, accord- 
ing as different Circumſtances may require. „ 
The Knife is the moſt expeditious in all Caſes where they 
are looſe, and not firmly ſeated with a large Adhefion to the 
Fleſh, and when they lie off from the larger Veſſels, applying 
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afterwards ſome cicatrizing Medicine; but this Method can- 


not be obſerv'd with reſpect to the whole, but only to thoſe 
which by Accident put forth in ſuch a manner; and therefore 
burning Medicines, or the Fire it ſelf, muſt alſo be us'd. 

The Method of But it ought carefully to be taken notice 
making cauſtic of, that in all Caſes where Medicines are to 


 Applicationsin be apply'd, whoſe immediate Operation 


the Farcin. conſiſts in conſuming thegPart to which they 
are laid; if the Diſeaſe be univerſal, and ſpread over divers 


Parts of the Body at once, as that under our preſent Con- 

ſideration, thoſe of the mildeſt Operation are firit to be 

comply'd with; and that they may the more eaſily take 
effect, the Parts ought either to be rubb'd till they become 


ſomewhat raw, or be gently ſcarity'd with a Fleam. 


Secondly, It recourſe mult be had to more powerful Medi- 
cines, or to the Uſe of Fire, as is neceſſary in obſtinate Caſes; 
and if there be a vaſt Number of Excreſcences to be deſtroy'd, 
and theſe ſeated in divers Parts of the Body, you ought not to 
attack them all at once, but by degrees bring ſome to Dige- 
ſtion and Matter, before you begin with others, for the com- 


municating too great a Heat to divers Parts of the Body at 


once, as mult happen from ſtrong Cauſtick Medicines, or 
actual Fire, will either deſtroy your Horſe, by throwing him 


into violent and ſudden Diſorders, or at leaſt create a bad 


Diſpoſition, which, inſtead of making a Cure, will render 
him much worſe, as might be eafily demonſtrated. _ 


Thirily, The Situation of the Parts is alſo very much 
to be regarded in this Intention, and all ſuch harſh Ap- 


plications ought to be gently and ſparingly us'd to the 
Limbs and dependent Parts, and likewite to the Sheath 


and other ſoft Parts, to the Region of the Heart and Kid- 
neys, Sc. and when they have been apply'd to thoſe Paris, 


the Fire ought to be fetch'd out of them with all poſſible : 4 
Expedition, by ſcarifying the burnt Fleſh, and uſing ſuch 


tion, and bring them ſuddenly to Matter. 


Laſtly, While the Operations are perform'd, a more than 


Dreſſings as are able to keep down an overgreat Inflamma- 


ordinary Care ought to be taken ina Horſe's Feeding ; and 
if he be perceiv'd to loſe his Appetite, as that is a Sign 


they have been carry'd to the Height of his Strength, a 


ſeaſonable Stop ought therefore to be put to them, and he 
| ſhould be continued to a Mediocrity in Diet, gentle but 
daily Exerciſe ; and ſometimes opening and laxative Cly- 
ſters may be exhibited, during the whole Courſe of ſuch 
Applications, | 5 
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x We ſhall put a Period to this Cure, by inſerting ſome 
25 few Medicines which may be ſuited to the ſeveral Inten- 
1 tions of cauterizing and deſtroying ſuperfluous Fleſh, where- | 
19 of the two firſt are very mild and ſafe in their Operation, 
YH and may be us'd without any great Caution, excepting 
Xa that the Horſe ought to be kept trom Cold, and have his 

* Water conſtantiy Warm d. N 

Ez Take of Quickfilver 4 Ounces, Venice-Turpentine 2 
« Ounces, rub them in a Mortar until they are incorporated, 
3 and the Quickfilver wholly diſappears, after which add 2 


Ounces of Honey, an Ounce of Verdigreaſe, black Soa 
and Euphorbium in Powder, of each an Ounce and a halt. 
„Take of Quickſilver two Ounces, Yenice-T urpentine 
three Ounces, black Soap one Ounce and a half, incor- 

« porate them as the former; then add Euphorbium and 
* Spaniſh Flies in Powder, of each an Ounce. 1 
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1 With either of theſe anoint all the Excreſcences once a Day, 
, holding a hot Bar of Iron to help the Medicine the betterto 
WL penetrate; but firſt of all, if they be dry and without Moi- 
4 ſture, they ought to be rubb'd thoroughly with a Hair Cloth; 
1- or they may be gently ſcarify'd, as has been hinted ; but if 
it they continue ſo obſtinate as not to waſte upon the Uſe of 
Dr theſe Things, then recourſe may be had to the following. 
m Take Oil of Bays andQuickſilver, or Neapolitanum, two 
d ** Ounces, Turpentine one Ounce, Corroſi ve Sublimate in 
er * Powder, and Euphorbium, of each an Ounce and a half: 

: Mix them together with as much black Soap as is ſuf- 
ch * ficient to make them into the Conſiſtency of a thick Oint- 
P- * ment, and with a Wooden Slice anoint all Excreſcences, 
be ** taking care not to ſpread it upon the ſound Parts. 
ith 0 This will ſoon deſtroy the amor and in a ſhort ſpace 
id- reduce them to an Eſcar, which may be anointed with 
ts, warm Tar once a Day, until the Scab fall off; after which 
ble a ſmall Quantity of Verdigreaſe may be mixt with Tar, 
ich or any other Digeſtive, to cleanſe the Ulcers, to prevent a 
na- freſſ Growth of proud Fleſh, which will be very apt to 

. ariſe after thoſe fiery Applications, unleſs the Horſe be 
Nan otherwiſe in good Order. What is further neceſlary, after 
and cauſtick Applications, may be ſeen in that Chapter where 
ion ue have treated of Burns and Gun-ſhot Wound. | 
N Markham ſays, the Farriers, his old Maſters, were wont to 


take white Mercury; and, after opening the Knots, they put 


a ſmall Quantity into each, which in a ſhort Time made 
Cly- WE dem fell off; but it ought to be very warily us'd, otherwiſe 
ſuch pm it will cauſedangerous Swellings on the Limbs and Kernels 
1 about 
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about the Throat, as in an Inſtance I ſaw not long ago; bu 
this Caution is hardly neceſſary to the Country Farriers, who 
ſeldom call for it by the Name of Correfive Sublimare, as l 
ha ve taken notice ſevera] times, ſo that the Apothecarics give 
them Mercurius Dulcis inſtead of it; which altho' it does not 
form anything like ap Eſcar, yet, as they pepper them very 
ſoundly with it, it is not always unattended with Succeſs. 
Ihe following is from $o//epfel7. He calls it the Ozntment 
f Naples, having had it communicated to him by a Neapo- 
lilan Groom, after he had feen many ſurprizing Cures per- 
form'd by it; but altho' it has been us'd with Succeſs in 
every State of the Faicin, according to that Author, yet it is 
more peculiarly adapted to deſtroy Excreſcences, as it is 
made up of Irgredients that are altozether cauttick, and 
ſomewhat ſtronger than that which we have laſt inſerted. 
„Take Realgar and Sublimate, of each two Ounces, 


Arſenick ard Euphorbium, of each one Ounce; beat 4 
them to fine Powder, and incorporate them, without 1 


Heat, with half a Pound of Oil of Bay.” 


_« Keep the Ointment in a glaz'd Pot, and when you | 
* have Occaſion to uſe it, open the Knots or Swellinges | 
with a Launcet, and put into the Hole a little Cotton 
„ dipt in this Ointment, without heating it in the leaſt. 1 
be next Day, if you perceive that it is fallen away, you 1 
© muſt put in a little Cotton with fome freſh Ointment, 

© but if it ſtick, one Application will ſuffice,” “. .- 

Theſe may be made ſtronger or weaker, or according as 
you mix them with a greater or leſſer Quantity of Oint- le 
ment, and may be diverfity'd by changing one Ingredient 
for another, provided you keep a ſufficient Quantity of A 


thoſe that are Cauſtick. The Rea/gar is a Compoſition | 
made of Brimitone, Orpiment, and unſlack'd Lime; the 
_ Ointment is no other than the Yellow Arſenick, but obtains 
the Name of Orpiment from the Painters. Corroſive Subli- 
{mate is a Preparation of Mercury, which borrows its cau- 
Mick and burning Quality from the 49a fortis, which en- 
ters into its Compoſiticn. Any of theſe us'd dry will yet be. 
of more ſudden Efficacy; unflack'd Lime, or the CApR! 
Soap Lees evapcrated to a Dryneſs, will have the fame 
Effect; or the Lunar Cauſtick, fo much in the Acquaint- 
ance of Surgeons; and, in fine, all things that are plenti- 
fully faturated with Fire. Butin the Farcin they ought to be 
guarded and made more moderate, as in the manner above 
preſcrib'd. Neither is the aQual Cautery or Fire to be ap- 
Ply'd otherwiſe than as an Auxiliary, and to afſiſt in 4 
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Intenti ons, vi⁊. to keep down a luxuriant and freſh growth of 


proud Fleſh, after the Knife, or the more gentle Cauſticks. 


But the Reader may turn to the latter End of this Treatiſe, 


where the Nature and Uſe of that Operation is ſhewn. 
DHA MEG. 
„„ 1 
As the Diſtemper we have treated of in the preceeding 


Chapter has its chief Scat in theSkin and fleſhy Pannicle, 
that which comes under our preſent Conſideration is yet more 


ſuperficial, being principally ſeated on the Surface of the Skin 

only and Scarfskin. And therefore as the Mange is thus cir- 
cumſtanc'd, it is ſeldom attended with Pain and Inflamma- 
tion, but only with anItching, that thin membranous Tegu- 


ment not being indu'd with any tender Senſation, as has been 
obſerved in the Beginning of the Anatomical Part; but yet 


if a Horſe has been ill manag'd, or that the Diſtemper has 


been of a long ſtanding, it is then apt to degenerate from 
what it was at firſt, and taking deeper Root, it cauſes Boils 


and Sores, which often have a very ill Tendency. _ 


Ihe Cauſe is from an overgreat Quantity or ,,, , 
viſcid Serum, bred in the Bodies of Horſes by e Cane. 


f corrupt and fou! Feeding, as the eating of Grains, a too fre- 
4 quent Ute ot hot Maſhes, want of due Exerciſe, and the want 


of good Curry ing, eſpecially to a Horſe that has been us d 

to it 3 for by that means the Pores become obſtructed, and 
the Serohties of the Blood are thereby accumulated in the 
| {mall Veflvls of the Skin. Sometimes it proceeeds from 


8 want of Food and due Nouriſhment, whereby the Blood 
being . r e is render'd unable to reach the Paſſa- 
3 ges of the Skin, to make a Secretion there; ſo that its ſe- 
: Tous Parts being detain'd in the ſmall Veſſels, turn corro- 
- five, and break through the Skin; and ſometimes it is 
15 caus'd by Infection from other Horſes. „ 
$ The Signs are, the falling off of the Hair, eſpecially about 
* the Loins and Hams, and from moſt or all the Joints, ac- 
W. 7 cording as the Diſtemper is more or leſs prevalent ; ſome- 
al times trom the Head and Neck, but very frequently from 
5 the Rump. The Skin in thoſe Parts, by reaſon of the Heat 
1 and Corroſi veneſs of the Matter, turns thick and hard, and 


ſometimes cruſted like that of an Elephant, from whence 


ſeveral Farriers have term'd it the Elephanrick Malady. 
As to the Cure, moſt Farriers lay a greatStreſs 


on Bleeding, inſomuchthat theydrain away the "TOW: 


U 4 Blood 
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Blood from ſeveral Parts of the Body at once, vis. from the 
Neck, the Plate-veins, from the Fail, and ſometimes from 
the Flanks; and all this from a firm, but ignorant Conceit, 
that in the Mange the Blood is full of Corruption, which, 
upon examining what has been already ſaid, will be found 
a ridiculous Practice, and very pernicious, eſpecially to 
thoſe Horſes that are low and our of Heart, as nothing {6 
often makes the Diſeaſe degenerate into an ill Habit, 
which may eaſilv be follow'd with Boils and Ulcers, as it 
_ weakens the whole Body, and thereby adds to that which 

is the Cauſe of the Diſtemper. %ͤù᷑ẽ— !!! otrs 06 
Therefore all that can be propos'd by Blooding, is to 
leſſen the Quantity thereof, when it happens to be redundant 
in a Horſe, in order to give a freer Paſſage and Circulation 
to the Juices in the extreme Parts, that the Secretions of 
the Skin may be daily periorm'd, and this we judge very 
neceſſary; after once Bleeding, the following purging 

„ ⁵ ⁵⁵ Tr a ins 
Take Sena one Ounce, Jalap in groſs Powder ſix Drams. 
© Ronts of ſharp- pointed Dock a Handful, ſlice the Roots, 
* and boil all together in three Pints of Water to a Quart, 
* paſs the Decoction thro' a Sieve, and add to it two 

* Ounces of Syrup of Buckthorn. Or this: 1 
« Take Jalap in Powder one Ounce, Diagridium two 


_ © Drams, Cream of Tartar and Diaphoretick Antimony, _ 


« of each half an Ounce. Mix them all together, and give 
them in a Pint of Ale. En 5 
Either of theſe may be given with the uſual Precautions, 
but they need not be often repeated; for Purging is no 
otherwiſe neceſſary for the Cure of the Itch than Blooding, 
and only gives its gentle Help when rightly uſed, as it coo.s_ 
and refreſhes a plethorick and full-body'd Horſe. = 
After theſe Things, Recourſe muſt be had to outward | 
Applications, for it is theſe alone that mutt give the finith- 
ing Stroke to it, as the Diſtemper is ſeated outwardly, and 
not deep rooted ; and for that Purpoſe nothing has ever been 
found more effectual than Sulphur, for which it bears the 
Teſt of all Ages; and if it ſometimes proves otherwiſe, it is 
| altogether owing to the ill Management of it, or the other 
prepoſterous Methods that are made Ute of along with it. 
The following will kill any Itch in the Beginning. 
Take common Sulphur and freſh Butter, of each half 
4 Pound, Turpentine two Ounces. Mix them together, 
* and anoipt all the Farts with it once a Day. Or = : 
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„Take the Roots of ſharp-pointed Dock half a Pound, 
&« boil them in a Pint of Vinegar till they be ſoft, then pulp 
them thro' a Hair Sieve, after which take of Bees Wax 
« two Ounces, Hogs-Lard four Ounces, Melt them over a 
gentle Heat, and mix them with the Pulp, then add half 
« a Pound of Flower of Brimſtone. Or the following. 
« Take Elicampain Roots in fine Powder two Ounces, the 
Roots of white Hellebore one Ounce, Flowers of Brim 
ſtone four Ounces. Mix them in a ſufficient Quantity of 
 « Ointment of Tobacco to make a {tiff Ointment. _ 
Either of theſe being rubb'd upon the Parts, with the 
Aſſiſtance of a hot Bar of Iron, once in twenty-four Hours, 
will kill the Mange in a few Days; neither will it be ne- 
ccflary to fret the Skin to a Rawnels, for, inſtead of doing 
Good, that Methcd proves more trequenty prejudicial, as 
it excites too great Pain, whereby a too great Derivation 
of the Humoursiscauſed towards the infected Parts; which 
is the Reaſon why even the beſt Farriers are obliged to 
have Recourſe to cauſtick Medicines, the Diſeaſe being 
grown too powerful to be deſtroy'd by thoſe of a milder 
Operation. The Uſe of Copperaſs Water and Allum Wa- 
ter is likewiſe prejudicial in moſt Caſes, as I have often 
obſerved; for all that theſe can contribute towards the 
Cure of the Mange, is only by allaying the Heat and Itch- 
ing, in which albeit they may ſometimes ſucceed, yet as 
they obſtruct the Pores very much, by hardening the Skin, 
they make it liable to crack, often rendering thoſe Parts 
| ſubject to freſh Heat and Inflammation, by which it de- 
generates to Ulcers and Boils. The beſt way, therefore, is 
only to rub the mangy Places gently with a woollen Cloth, 
to fetch a moderate Heat into the Part, for by that means 
the Sulphurs will penetrate thro' the Pores into the ſmall 
Canals and Veſſels, with greater Certainty than when they 
are daub'd upon Places that are raw or incruſtet. 
I bis is the true Method of curing the Mange ; or it may 
be done by the Uſe of Mercurials apply'd in the ſame man- 
ner, whereof we ſhall alſo ſubjoin two or three Forms. 
«* Take of Quickfilver four Ounces, kill it in two Oun- 
ces of Turpentine, then by degrees add Hog's Lard or 
Butter to the Quantity of half a Pound. Or this: 
„Take . two Ounces, kill it in the ſame 

* Quantity of Turpentine, adding an Ounce of red Preci- 


* 
* 


Lacs 
** 


” 5 08 in fine Powder, with four Qunces of Lard or 


* 


Some 
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Some make a Mixture of Quickſilver and Brimſtone, to- 


ether with an Addition of Soot and black Soap, which, in 


ſome moiſt and 1 Caſes, may be of mote particular 
Service. Some ule Arſenick, Quickſilver, and other burning 


and cauſtick Remedies ; but theſe ought never to be med- 


dled with, excepting in ſcme extraordinary degenerate 
Circumſtances, and when there happen to be Excreſcences 
that are dead and without Senſe, which can by no means 
be brought to yield to milder Methods; but in an invete- 


rate Mange it will be of the greateſt Service to give your 


| Horſe the Antimonial or Cinnabar Balls, preſerib'd in the 
preceding Chapter againſt the Farcin. „„ 


LE OD 
Tumors, Impoſthumes, and Abſccſſes. 


ATumor de- THERE can ſcarcely be any one ſo much 


fined. 1 unacquainted with the common Terms, as 


not to underſtand, that by a Tumor is meant the Elevation 


and rifing of ſome Part of the Animal Body into a preter- 


natural Swelling ; in what manner that comes to paſs, has 


been in ſome meaſure ſhewn in the 48th Chapter, where 
we have taken Notice, that as often as the Blood, or their 
\ Juices, happen to be very much obſtructed in the ſmall 
Veſſels of any Part, that will be ſtretched out beyond its 
uſual Dimenſions, eſpecially as there is a perpetual Influx 


and Succeſſion of the ſame Fluid from behind; to which 
we ſhall add, that theſe Obſtructions are cauſed either by 
the Quantity or Quality of the fame Fluid, whereby ir 
preſſes and ſtretches one Part more than another; or 
when any Part happens to be hurt or weaken'd by exter- 
nal Accidents, whence being unable to make an equal Re- 
fiſtance with the reſt of the Body, it will at length receive 
ſuch a Quantity of Fluid as will raiſe it into a Tumor. 


The Writers of Surgery, in all Ages, carefully following 
one another's Steps, have reduc'd all Tumors to four gene- 
ral Kinds, 912. into the Natural, Encyſted, Critical, and 


Mal gnaut; and under theſe they have rank'd all the other 


Species. But this Di viſion is neither init ſelf very accurate, 


nor rightly ſuited to our Purpoſe, as our Buſineſs is with 
Ml Tumors re. Horſes; we ſhall therefore reduce them to 
drecible to the the Nururaland ane only. Of the firſt 
Natural and Kind are all Boils and inflam'd Swellings; 
Lug. and, in ſhort, whatever Tumors are form'd 

e | | Ori- 
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originally by theFluids diſtending their proper Veſſels, whe- 


ther they be critical or malignant, for theſe differ only in 


degree from other natural Tumors. And of the ſecond are 


all thoſe that are form'd within membranous Cyſts or Bags, 
as IV eus, Anburys, and ſome fort of Figs, and other ex- 
creſcences that grow on the external Parts of the Bodies of 
Horſes: And this agrees the beſt with what theſe Authors 
here obſerved, with reſpect to the Formation of all Tu- 
mors by Fluxion and Congeſtion. mn 


— Thoſe Tumors that are large, and come to Abſceſſes and 
Suppuration, and have Matter gather'd with- Impoſthumes. 


in them, whether they be Natural or Encyſted, are term'd 


Tinpoſthumes; and when the Matter is lodg'd within the 


common, but chiefly the larger Interſtices of the Body, as 
_ thoſe Furrows or vacant Spaces between the Muſcles, or 


between the Muſcles and Bones, they are then called Ab- 


ſeeffes ; but all Abſceſſes, and moſt Kinds of Impoſthumes, 5 


ale form'd of natural Tumors. . Te 
But we ſhall confider all Tumors, whether Tumors conſi- 
Natural or Encyſted, in the following Order, aer'd with re- 
viz. Firſt, with regard to their Magnitude ect tot heir 
and Situation, there being little to be learnt Sie, SHFuarien, 
from their Figure and Colour, eſpecially in and Matter. | 
Horſes. Secondly, With reſpe:t to the matter whereof they 
are form'd. And Z,nſi/y, We ſhall lay down ſome general 


Rules to be obſerv'd in the Cure. 


Firſt, When a Tumor happens to be ſituated upon any 


Part where there is no Depth of Fleſh, as on the Noſe and 


upper Part of the Face, it will not be apt to grow large; or 
it it be ſeated upon the Skin or fleſhy Pannicle, and free from 


the ſubjacent Muſcles, it cannot be ordinarily expected to 
grow to a Bigneſs, there being no ſufficient Source for its 
Subſtance and Increaſe, as we have obſerv'd in a preceding 


Chapter; and as thoſe little Tumors very often ſpread them 
ſelves over divers Parts of the Body at once, being thruſt out 
in that manner, becauſe of their Contiguity wh the Skin, 
which, in {ome delicate Animals, is able to give little or no 
Reſiſtance; they are therefore the more unlikely to alter their 
Size, fince it is very reaſonable to ſuppoſe they make a Re- 


 vulhon from each other, whereby the Matter, which might 
ha ve otherwiſe been diſcharg'd by thecommon and ordinary 


Secretions, or caſt off in one large critical Tumor, is eva- 
cuated by a vaſt Number of Tubercles and little Hurdles, But 


albeit Tumors thus fituated do not ordinarily grow to any 
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oreat Size, yet as all Animal Bodies are made up of Veſſels 
which are capable of Extenſion and Dilatation, when there 


is a continual Addition of freſh Matter; therefore ſome 


Tumors that are very ſuperficially fituated, and have but 


a {ſmall Beginning, will increaſe to a very large Bulk. 


And it is from hence we may account tor Wens, Anburys, 
and all ſuch other Exſcreſcences, dig. when ſome Duplicature 

of a Membrane or [mall Veſſel is, by an Accumulation of 
_ Matter, protruded and thruſt forth beyond the common Li- 


mits of the Horſe's Body, yet in ſuch a manner as gives no 


great Diſturbance to the Circulation of the Fluids that are 
within; therefore, as they are not apt to cauſe Pain, they 
will therefore grow in proportion to the Quantity of Matter 
which is empty'd into them; and Nature ſo far encourages 


their Growth, as to enlarge thoſe Veſlels which nouriſh the 


Skin, and other Integuments wherein that Matter is contain'd. 
Rut it is quite otherwiſe with thoſe Boils and Tumors that 
are ſeated in the fleſhy and muſcular Parts, for as they occa- 
ſion violent Pain by {tretching out the Veſlels and Fibres, 
and as the Pain cauſes a confiderable Aflux of Matter, there- 
fore any Swelling form'd that Way muſt have a ſpeedy Iſſue 


and Determination 2 the burſting of the ſaid Veſſels; and 
as it likewiſe cuts © 
thoſe Parts, and therefore it will become a running Sore, until 


there is a Re- union of the Parts that were tore and disjoin'd. 
Now all ſuch Swellings are uſually larger or ſmaller, ac- 
cording as their Situation is more or leſs in the thick Fleſh, 
and according to the Multiplicity and Size of the Veſſels 
which go to their Nouriſhment, and likewiſe as the Mat- 


ter finds more or leſs Room for it ſelf, as happens in Ab- 


ſceſſes. The Dependency and Softneſs of the Part contri- 
| butes alſo to the Augmentation of the Swelling and In- 
_ creaſe of the Matter, becauſe the Return of the Blood is 
but ſlow from the inferior and dependent Parts, and be- 
cauſe the ſoft Parts are eaſily ſtretch'd out when once the 
Blood has taken a Tendency towards them, which is 
plainly evident from thoſe ſudden and exceſſi ve Swellings 
which ſometimes ariſe in the Fundament and Sheath, 

But the Bones and Sinews are alſo liable to 
the like Infirmities, yct the Swellings, which 
Swellings., happen to them and other compact Parts, 


news liable to 


ſeldom riſe to any extraordinary 1 be- 


cauſe of their Solidity and Hardneſs, which hinders their 


being extended; but for the ſame Reaſon makes them 
: | A ee ATI very 


the Communication of the Blood in 
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very tedious and difficult to be removed; and if a Horſe 
is put to much Exerciſe while the Sinews are relax'd, the 
Pain and Anguiſh will cauſe a Swelling in the neighbour- _ | 
ing Fleſh; and this we may frequently obſerve in Strains ""M 
of the Shoulder, Back, and Limbs. As for Tumors in the \ 
Bones, Horſes are indeed not very much ſubject to them, 
excepting when they are caus d by old Ulcers that corrode -.-. 
and penetrate to the Bones; and this is plain enough in _ 
theſe Horſes that have been ſounder'd and batrer'd in their 
Feet for ſome confiderable Time, where the diſeaſed Foot 
may be obſerv'd to grow much larger than the other, the 
 Coffin-Bone being otten in that Caſe affected. Neither is it 
improbable that ſome of thoſe Horſes that are very large 
jointed, miſhapen in their Limbs, and narrow cheſted, have 
had their Bones diſeaſed while they were young and pliable, 
- not unlike thoſe of Rickety Children. ot Tot 
The Swellingoftheglandulous and kernelly Swelings of 
Parts is alſo very troubleſome, as cannot be he Kernels, 


unknown to any Farrier of Practice, tho' ſometimes they | 
will come to as quick and ready a Diſcharge as thoſe of tge KW 
| muſcular Fleſh. And when this happens, Nature is in ger 
dull Vigour, and the Horſe is otherwiſe ſound and able to 
feed: But when a Horſe is weaken'd and brought much un- 1 
der by any lingring and waſting Diſeaſe, a Swelling in the N 
Glands will often continue hard and immoveable, and 
5 without much Pain, Increaſe, or Diminution; and this is 13 
„very muchowing to the Structure and Make of the Kernel 1s 
s i ſelf, which, altho' it be but a ſoft Part, yet it is ſo com- 1 
- fact, and its Veſlels ſo ſmall and cloſely laid together, ascan- 1 
- © not but render them eaſily obſtructed. But yet in the Caſe 
Ve havementiond, when a Horſe has a lingring Diſeaſe 
n- |: uponhim, the Swelling does not readily increaſe, becauſe 
18 the Matter is but {lowly derived towards it; and likewiſe 'Y 
e- as the Paſſages of the Gland are more than ordinarily in- oy 
1C larg' d, therefore a Quantity of Matter is diſcharg'd propor- | 


tionable to the Supplies it receives; and the Smallneſs and 
2 Compactneſs of the Veſſels, and their Diſpoſition into an 
infinite Number of Circumvolutions and Turnings, is alſo _ 
to the Cauſe why the Swelling does not eaſily ee * 
ch | 8 Thoſe Swellings of the glandulous Parts that turn to Im- 
rts, 8 and Mattter, are many of them of the encyſted 
be- ind; and that is alſo owing to the Structure and Make of 
eir the Kernels, moſt, if not all of them, having little Cyſts or 
KReceptacles for their proper Juices, which may be eaſily 
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fll'd and inlarg'd, when their excretory Ducts are wholly, 
| | 5 8 or 
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or in a great meaſure, ſhut up, as mult undoubtedly happen 
in all ſuch Caſes. _ Fa 
Ge But we come in the ſecond Place to take a 
View oft thoſe Swellings with Regard to the 
55 Matter whereot they are form'd; and here it 
will be nece{lary to contider that the Matter becomes various 
according to the various Diipofition of Horſes, or according 
as the Tumors are variouſly diſpoſed and feated ; for when 
they happen to be ſuperficial and outward, the Matter is 
then, for the molt part, dry, which depends, in a great mea- 
ſure, upon their Proximity and Nearneſs to the Skin, 
whereby the thinner Parts are the more eaſily evaporated, 
and call off thro' the Pores; tho), in other moiſt Conſtitu- 
tions, the Matter will ſometimes be humid and moiſt. The 
Matter derived from Membranes and Sinews is generally 
thin and viſcid, and that which comes from Bones is oily 
and ſtinking; but the Matter which is more immediately 
derived from Blood, if a Horſe be in good Caſe, is of a 
middle Nature, neither too thick nor too thin, neither is 
it too watery nor too viſcid. And thus it ſeems to be very 
plain and evident, as all Matter is form'd of Blood, or the 
| Juices produced of Blood, the Matter, in all Tumors, wil! 
therefore participate chietly of thoſe Juices from whence it 


- immediately derived. e 5 
The next Thing to be regarded in the Matter, is its Co- 
lour, and this alſo depends upon the Diſpoſition of the 
Blood. If the Blood abounds with Choler or Gall, the 
Matter will be yellow; and it will be more or leſs ſo, ac- 
cording as that is more or leſs predominant. If there is a 
too great Secretion of the Gall, then the Matter will be 
more than ordinary whites and in ſome Obſtructions, 
when the Blood abounds with earthy Parts, or when theſe 
are cafily ſeparated, the Matter will look foul and duſkiſh, 
and ſometime be ſtreak'd with black Blood, and the Tu- 
mor will alſo look livid and ofa Lead Colour. And ſome- | 
times from a various Combination of Humors the Matter 
becomes of different Colours. ff 
= 5 But /.aſily, what we are further to obſerve 
Jumo. Concerning Tumors, is to lay down ſome gene- 
rtrral Rulcs for their Cure; and here it will be 
neceſſary chiefly to have an Eye to their ſeveral Cauſes; 
and firſt, a Tumor that comes by any outward Accident, 
can only be dangerous according as the Accident is more or 
Teſs violent; but the leaſt. Accident, where there is a Re- 
dundancy of Blood, may be troubleſome, as well as of 
| 85 Orle 
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Horſe is poor and low. When there happens to be a Redun- 
dancy, that muſt be remov'd by Bleeding, and other Eva- 
cuations, as far as is confiſtent with the Horſe's Safety; but 
on the other Hand, when a Horſe is low, and has got ſome 
waſting Diſtemper upon him, beſides the outward Inten- 
tions, Care mult be taken to adminiſter ſuch Things as are 
proper to remove that Indiſpoſition. And in all critical 
Swellings, by which we chiefly underſtand thoſe which 

tend to the Solution of Colds, malignant, peſtilential and 
other Fevers, the Management mult be according as the 
Diſeaſe is perceiv'd to be more or leſs malignant, taking 

Care always to aſſiſt, but never to reſtrain Nature; but the 
Reader may conſult the third Chapter, and thoſe other Pla- 
ces where we have treated of malignant Diſorders, of the 
Strangles, of the Vives, Cc. which are ſometimes critical. 

. The next Thing to be regarded in the Cure of Tumors is 
their Situation; what relates to internal Tumors and Im- 
poſthumations has already been ſpoke to, where we have 
treated of Foundering and Cheſt-foundering, in which we 
have recommended the ſpeedieſt Methods of Revulſion by 

Blooding and Purging; but eſpecially by thoſe Things 
that promote Sweat, and keep down Pain and Inflamma- 
tion. But as to external Swellings, the principal Intention 

is either to ripen or diſcuſs them, according as may be moſt | 

beneficial. Thoſe which are durated and hard, without 
5 Heat and Inflammation, ought chiefly to be treated with 

Internals, and ſuch as are very powerful to open Obſtru- 
ctions, with the Aſſiſtance of thoſe Things outwardly 

which are proper to diſcuſs and diſſolve. But thoſe Swel- _ 

lings which are hot and inflam'd, ought to be ripen'd, 
unleſs when they are ſeated where they may cauſe too great 
a Derivation of the Humors, as on the Sheath, Fundament, 

Limbs, and Throat, E95. but yet if theſe be malignant or 

E it is better to run any other Hazard than not 
bring them to Maturity; wherefore the Medicines in this 
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Intention ought to be ſuch as ripen, but at the ſame time 
§are not over powerful in drawing; and for this Purpoſe the 
Reader may alſo conſult thoſe Places where we have treated 

= of the Baſtard-ftrangles, and Vives, Sc. 
KF When the Tumor is ſeated near the Interſtices of ſome 
„ large Muſcles, it ought to be open'd as ſoon as there is 
| ” Matter form'd within it, otherwiſe, if the Matter be de- 
| = tfain'd, it may ſeparate the Muſcles, and thereby form a 
; Lodgment for itſelf; and the longer before it is open'd, 
| 


_ the larger will be the Abſceſs, [ 
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192 The Firrrer's New Gnide. Chan, L. 
In the oy of Abſceſles, if they be ſmall, a large 
Orifice made in the dependent and lowermoſt Part, with 
the Aſſiſtance of good Bandage to keep thoſe Parts cloſe 
together, will be ſufficient to make a perfect Cure; but if 
they happen to be large and deep, they oughr then to be 
laid open the whole Length, unleſs the Skin can be kept 
5 deprefb d by the Application of Flax into the hollow Part; 
for ſo long as there is any Lodgment for the Matter, the 
Abſceſs will be conſtantly fill'd. The ſame Method is to 
be obſerv'd, as near as e with reſpect to thoſe Tu- 
mors that are large, and have a pretty large Cavity formed 
within them. j 8 
The propereſt Dreſſings in all ſuch Caſes are Turpentine, 
or Turpentine mixt with Honey, or the Volks of Eggs, 
with a fmall Quantity of Brandy, or Spirit of Wine; and 
in moſt Caſes, where there is not an ill Habit of Body, 
theſe will be ſufficient to make a perfect Cure. . 
But Wens, Anburys, and other encyſted“ 


5 Tumors, require 
a peculiar treatment, and, for the molt part, ought to be 
quite extirpated. Ihe Anburys, which we obſerve fre- 
quently to hang at the Legs, and ſometimes at divers 
other Parts of a Horſe's Body, and conſiſt only of a thick _ 
Jelly, or ſpungy ſoft Fleſh ; as theſe have generally a ſmall 
Neck next to their Inſertion, they may be taken off with- 
out much to do, only by tying a wax'd Thread round 
them, ſtraitening it by degrees; and if after they are falling 
off, there be the Appearance of a freſh Excreſcence, that 
may be kept down by the Help of ſome gentle Corroſi ve, 
together with the Uſe of Bandage; and for this purpoſe, 
Flax, or fine Hurds, dipt in Vitriol, or Allum Water, 
wiltuffice. VVV 
But to a Wen, or any other Tumor of that Kind that 
grows to Bigneſs, a hot Knife muſt be us'd when it happens 
to have a narrow Root; but if you have Reaſon to ſuſpect 
the Veſſels which lead to it are become very large, whereby 
a too plentiful Effuſion of Blood may happen, or if it be 
broad at Bottom, the beſt way is then to open it, cutting 
the Skin both ways acroſs, if there be Matter within it 
that mult be evacuated, and then the Bag and other 9 - 
fluous Parts deſtroy'd by degrees, which may be done 
either by cutting or burning, or by the Uſe of cauſtick 
Medicines; but the Knife is the moſt expeditious ; and 
if it be of Subſtance to keep the Heat, it may be made to 
anſwer in molt Caſes. . 8 
The 
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which they are cauſed ; ſome are ſuperficial, 
others deep. Wounds happen ſometimes to be 
ſtreight, according to the Tenure and Dire- 
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The Swellings of the Joints, and Relaxation of the Sinews, 

are no otherways to be treated, than by applying ſuch things 
as are proper to diſcuſs and ſtrengthen them; but the Acci- 
dents to which the ſe Parts are chiefly N will be parti- 

cularly handled in ſome of the enſuing Chapters. 


HA P. EL 
funds. 


THERE is no one but knows, when any Part of a Horſe's 
1 Body is cut, torn, or otherwiſe divided, he is then ſaid 


to be wounded, ſo that Wounds are various, and differ one 
from another, according to the diverſity of Accidents by 
The Diverſity 
ef Hound. 

ction of the Fibres ; ſometimes they are oblique or tranſverſe, 
that is, ſlanting or athwart. If the Inſtrument be ſharp, the 


Parts will, generally ſpeaking, be equally divided; but * 
otherwiſe, the Wound 


will be ragged and tore, which is, 

uſually the Caſe of Horſes that have been ſtax c. 
We alſo diftinguiſh between the Wounds that are ſim ple 

and Wounds that are complicated; thoſe are ſaid to be ſim- 


ple, where the ſoft Parts are divided without the Concomi- 


tancy of other Accidents; and thoſe Wounds are termed 
complicated, where, beſides a Diviſion of the ſoft Parts, 


there is alſo a Contufion of the Fleſh, a Fracture or Diſlo- 
cation of the Bones, all which Circumſtances make the 
Cure of Wounds more or leſs difficult. 55 


But the chief thing to be regarded in Wounds is their 


Situation; for albeit Wounds in the external fleſhy Parts 


are not very dangerous, conſider'd as ſuch; yet thoſe of 
the nervous Parts are often of ill Conſequence, when there 
happens to be an ill Diſpoſition of Body, as they are apt 
to cauſe exquiſite Pain; and ſometimes when the ſmall 


Threads and Fibres of the Sinews are ruffled and tore, 


they will bring on a Gangrene and Mortification of the 
Part; whereas when they are equally cut, they are not apt 


a to be attended with ſuch Accidents. But inward Wounds 


generally prove mortal if they pierce the /arge Veſſels, the 
Stomach, the ſall Guts, the Bladder, the Spleen, the Li- 


1 E ver, the Heart, the Lungs or Miariff, and theſe are deadly | 
upon a double or treble Account, as moſt of them are not 

| pie Recon with a tender Senſation, but alſo a muſcular 
| ti 


on, whereby their Re- union is hinder'd, and l:kewife as 
8 X mainz 


* 


The Cure. 
\ , rhage. Secondly, The Wound mutt be cleans'd of Dirt, 
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many of them are flored with a Multiplicity of Blood- 


veſſels, which are large ; but internal Wounds, which miſs 
thoſe principal Viſcera, may be cur'd ; and ſome of theſe, 


— oy be but ſlightly touch'd, are alſo ſometimes curable, 
though | 
brought to a Compliance with all the Requiſites that are 
neceſſary in ſuch Caſes. ' Wounds penetrating the Sub- 
ſtance of the Brain are.alſo incurable, becauſe of its Soft- 


not readily in brute Creatures, who cannot be 


neſs, the Multiplicity of its Veſſels, and the tender Senſe 
JJ 8 
As for the Signs of Wounds, they are manifeſt to the 


Eye, and when they are deep or inward, are further diſ- 


coverabie by the Help of a Probe, and by divers other Cir- 
cumſtances; as for Inſtance, if the Lungs be wounded, the 
Air will penetrate thro' the Wound with a frothy Blood of 


| a Vermilion Colour. When the Stomach is wounded, there 
will be violent Sickneſs, with a ſudden Loſs of Appetite, and 


theChyle uſually iſſues forth from a Wound in the ſmall Guts, 


and the Urine from a Wound in the Bladder; and when 
the Kidneys are wounded, the Horſe will {tale Blood. By 

| theſe and many other ſuch Signs, internal Wounds may be 
known; but we ſhall proceed to the Cure, wherein we {hall 


begin with ſome general Directions 0 
And Firſi, Care muſt be taken to ſtop the 


Blood when there is too plentitul an Hemor- 


Sand, Splints of Wood, or any foreign Matter. THirdly, 
All the Applications made to a Wound ought to be warm, 


_ eſpecially in the Beginning. Fourthly, It ought not to be 
| expoſed to the Air. Fijthly, When the Wound penetratcs 


downwards, and the Orifice happens to be too narrow, it 


- ought to be widen'd either by Inciſion, or dilated with a 


Bit of Spunge, or ſome other porous Matter that will 


ſwell; but this is only to be done where Bandage cannot 


be apply'd. Sivthly, The Probe is to be as ſeldom as 


poſſible, neither ought there to be long Tents thruſt into 
any Wound; tor by theſe, Wounds that have no bad Ten- 
dency, naturally often degenerate into Ulcers of the worſt 
Kind. Laſtly, Greaſy © 


Jintments are for the moſt part 
to be rejected, as they are apt to cauſe the Fleſh to grow 
too faſt; and when that happens, it mult be kept = 
with good Bandage, or the Application of cauſtick Me- 
dicines; but Bandage is of the greateſt Importance in the 


Cure of all Wounds, where there are not ſome Circumſtan- 


ces to forbid its Application, 


To 
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Legs, Sc. whence the Veſſels are unguarde 
for albeit the Arteries in a deep Wound may pour forth. 
Plenty of Blood while the Wound is recent and new, and 
that there is a free Paſſage; yet this occaſions To great a 
| Derivation towards the Wound, that even the Coats of all 
the wounded Veſſels become diſtended and ſwollen, ſo that 
by their preſſure upon one another, their Orifices are ſhut 
up and ſqueez'd cloſely together; and in this Cafe there is 
ſeldom need of any Stiptick Application to ſtop the Bleeding. 


hot lron, or ſome cauteriſing Medicine, otherwi 
_ bery'd by paſſing a needle under it, and then binding it 
with a waxt Thread ; but neither Ligature nor actual Cau- 
tery is ſo certain as Cauſtick Medicines, becauſe an Eſcar 
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To ſtop the Hemorrhage, or Bleeding, the TvfopBleeding, 


| beſt way is, before the Horſe is overmuch ps 
| ſpent, to make Revulſion, by N a Vein on the fore 


Parts, if the Wound be backwards; but if the Wound be 
forward, a Vein may be open'd toward the hind Parts: 


But in external Wounds, where the Hemorrhage is large, 
that is generally owing to the Seat and Diſpoſition of the 
Wound, whereby ſome large Branch of an Artery happens 


to be cut; but if the Artery, from whence the Blood 
chiefly lows, be not very large, it muſt then be ſuperficial,” 
as about the Noſe, Temples, or the ſkinny Part of the 
with Fleſh; 


But when the wounded Artery happens to be very large, 


or much expos'd,as has been taken notice of, ſothat the Blood 


flows too plemifully, it muſt be ſtopt either by applying 1 
e it muſt 


made by the actual Cautery is apt to fall off too ſoon; and 


. 5 an Artery, when it is ty'd, is apt again to fall a bleeding as 
ſeoon as the Threads rot off, eſpecially one that lies ſuperficial 


and unguarded, and has not the Ad vantage of being compreſt 
by the Fulneſs and Weight of the ſurrounding Veſſels, 
Therefore in this Caſe make a ſmall Pledgit of Flax or 


fine Hurds, moiſten it with the white of an Egg, then lay 


as much Powder of Roman FVitriol upon it as will fully 


| i | Cover the Mouth of the Artery, and apply it over the 


ſame ; but Care muſt be had not to apply Vitriol, or an, : 
other cauſtick Medicine, where the Sinews are expos'd 110 | 


laid bare, unleſs you can fall upon ſome Method to defend 


| [ them from being touch'd by it, otherwiſe it will be apt to 
: cauſe Convulfions ; but in Places where theſe are moſt ex- 


cine, may, for the moſt part, be ſupply d by Bandage; 
| | | t 


5 n : N 
pos d, as the Legs, Cc. the Arteries are not very often ſeat- 


ed cloſe to them; and if it were ſo, milder Medicines might 


be made to anſwer; becauſe what is wanting in the Medi- 


2 Cre- 
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therefore, when the Wound happens to be on the Leg, you 
need only apply the aſtringent Croczs of Iron, fine Bole, or 


Powder ot dry'd Muſhrooms mixt with the white of an 
Egg, and ſpread upon a Pledgit as above directed, and 
over that two or three thick Compreſſes dipt in the ſame _ 


Aſtringent, making a firm Bandage over all. 


Ihe Dreſſing ought not to be removed for the Space of 


three Days, that the Wound may be digeſted, and there 
may be no further Trouble with a freſh Flux of Blood. If a 


Swelling happens in the Leg, by Reaſon of the Bandage, 
| bathe it with warm Lees of Wine, or ſome good Fomen- 
tation, ſuch as that hereafter preſcrib'd for a Gangrene; 
afterwards dreſs the Wound every Day with the common 
Digeſtion, The ſame Method is to be followed in thoſe _ 
Wounds, wherecauſtick Medicines are apply'd, leſt by taking 
off the Dreſſings too ſoon, you ſet them a bleeding afreſh, by 


removing the Eſcar before it is thoroughly form'd. 


hut becauſe the right ordering of all ſuch Wounds as are 


attended with an Effuſion of Blood is of the greateſt Im- 
| Portance, there being but few Farriers who have Skill to ma- 


nage them according to the Rules of Practice, eſpecially | 


when any uncommon Accident happens in the Curez we 


all therefore lay down a Method of making the Sympa- 
 thetick Powder, which being apply'd to the Wound as a 


Stiptick, will not only put a ſtop to the Blood, but procur: 


a ſpeedy Re- union; and this, as So/7ey/e/! rightly obſerves, | 
may be very neceſſary in the Camp, where flies and other 


| Inſects are hurtful. Solleyſell's way of preparing the Hun- 


pathetick Powder, is by calcining Rojaan Vitriol in the 


Sun; but the following Method is much 


> more preferable, 
and only requires a little more Pains. „ 


_ 2 « ſuch as goes under the Name of Hove 
*®  * Copperaſs, diſſolve it in Water, and filter 


- 3 into Cryſtals, diſſolve the Cryſtals in the ſame manner, 


* Operation until the Cryſtals are tranſparent and pure. 
(Set thoſe Cryſtals in a clean Pan in the Sun, either in 


* Zune, July, or Auguſt, ſo long as they are calcin'd to 


* Whiteneſs ; when one Side is calcin'd, turn the other, and 


e jn a few Days the Cryſtals will crumble into Powder; 


if they do not, they may be again beat and expos d to 
the Sun, and ſtirr'd three or four times every Day, at laſt 


beat them into a very fine Powder, and again ſet em 
þ . i f : (9 1! 


e Takeuny Quant of Zugli gige, 


© it thro' brown Paper, ſet it into a cool Place to ſhoot 


and let it paſs thro' the Paper as directed, repeating the. 
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jn the Sun, ſtirring as before for two or three Days more, 


e jn which time they will be very white, then take in the 
Matter while the Sun ſhines hot upon it, and keep it 


from the Air in Glaſſes well opt, and ina dry Place.“ 


This is the Method of preparing the e bee Pow- 
der, as it is inſerted in Dr. Quincy Diſpenſatory; to which 
I ſhall ſubjoin another out of the ſame, that bears the Title 


of a reſtringent Preparation of Iron, ſold by the Name of 
_ Colebatch's Stiptick Powder, and is as follows. . 


Take any Quantity of filings of Iron, Another Stipe 
and pour upon them Spirit of Salt, to the #ic& Powder, 
Height of three or four Fingers above them. Let them 
ſtand in a gentle Digeſtion till the Fermentation is over, 
and the Spirit of Salt is become ſweet, then pour off what 
is liquid, and evaporate it in an Iron or Glaſs Veſſel until 
* half is conſum'd, at which time put to it an equal Quan- 

tity of Saccharum Sarurni, — evaporate to a dry Pow- 
der; if upon its firſt coming dry the Operation be ſtopt, 


© it has exactly the Appearance of Colebatch's Powder; 
„ hut if it be continued longer, and the Heat raiſed, it will 
turn red. It muſt be kept cloſe ſtopt from Air“ 
T bis Stiptick may not only be _ ma 
for our purpoſe, as the Doctor has made an Experiment of its 
Efficacy upon a Horſe; his Words are theſe concerning it. 
If this is not kept cloſe ſtopt, it will imbibe the Air, 


de, but is the more 


* and flow ſo as to loſe its Efficacy. I have been informed 
by very good Hands, that this is the Stiptick with which 
there was ſo much Noiſe made ſome time ago by the 
Author of the Novum Lumen Chirurgicum, and for 
the Sale of which a Patent was procured, only in that 
was uſed Oil of Vitriol, inſtead of the Spirit of Salt in 
this; but that Difference is inſignificant, Of this I kept 
** ſome by me for a time, to wait a proper Opportunity 
to try it; when an extraordinary one happened by a 
blundering Farrier cutting the Zygu/ar Artery of a very 
* fine young Horſe, as he was pretending to take off ſome 


K 


* 


cc 


© adventitious Kernels which grew under his Throat. The 


Flux of Blood was ſo prodigious, that the Creature muſt | 
have forthwith died, had not the Fellow held faſt the 


wounded Veſſels, by griping the Part with his Hands, 
* which prevented the Effuſion, until 1 diffolv'd ſome of 
: this Powder, or rather Salt, in ſome warm Water, and 
+ with the Curriers Shavings of Leather dipt in it, apply'd 
„ it upon the Part, where tying it as faſt as the Part would 
admit of, and haltering the Horſe's Head up to the Rack 

48 „ 
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"© for about ſixteen Hours, when it was taken off, not one 
Prop of Blood afterwards followed, and the Part was 
** eaſily incarnated, and healed up. This is a Preparation 
e of Maetis, once Profeſſor at Leyden, and is in the Col- 
« leftanea Chymica Leydenſia, how much ſoever ſome. 
e have pretended to make a Secret of it ſince.” _ 25 
The fame Author further takes Notice, that this Stiptick 
has been recommended inwardly to ſtop Fluxes, eſpecially 
thoſe of Blood; but we are very ſure it may anſwer that 
End in all Wounds, when apply'd as in the Inſtance before 
| recited. And in this __ it may be made Uſe of by thoſe 
Who are but little ſkill'd in the Practice of a Surgeon or Far- 
rier. As may allo the Powder of Sympathy, tho' we cannot 
_ adviſe any one to depend upon its Sympathetick Virtues. _ 
Having ſaid thus much concerning the firſt Intention, to 
wit, the putting a Stop to the Blood, in Caſes where the cut 
or ruptur'd Veſſels are large or expoſed, we ſhall now proceed 
to the other Requiſites in the Cure of Wounds. But we ſhall 
in the firſt Place take notice, that in all good Conſtitutions a 
_ freſh Wound will eafily be cur'd, if it is not over- much ex- 
| poſed to the Air, as we ſee in many Inſtances both in Brutes 
and human Bodies; and a Wound made according to the 
Direction of a Muſcle, or only ſomewhat ſlanting, will heal 
with little or no Application, if the Horſe is not put to hard 
Exerciſe ; for in that Caſe, as often as the Muſcle is contract- 
ed, the Wound will be more or leſs opened, according to the 
Force whereby the wounded Member is moved. But all 
Wounds that are large ought to be ftitch'd, and when that is 
_ rightly perform'd, nothing contributes ſo much to their Re- 
union, as it in ſome meaſute prevents the Inconveniencies of © 
Motion, and likewiſe as it puts a ſtop to the Swelling ; which, 
without a plentiful and ſpeedy Diſcharge, will often cauſe Ul- 
ceration, together with a preternatural Hardneſs in the Lips. 
Stitching and Bandage are nearly ally'd to each other, and 
ſometimes the one ſupplies the Room of the other; but molt 
Wounds may be eafily cured when Stitching and Bandage ; 
£4604 We can come into one another's Aid. Wounds, - 
| Yo 70 Frog - which are large and deep, and which may 
fiteh d, unleſs be preſs'd together with your Fingers, are 
they penetrate the moſt fit to be ſtitch'd, bur Wounds that 
#o the Bone, or penetrate to the Bone ought not to be ſtitch d 
 forman Abſeeſs, when the Fleſh is much divided from the 
Bone, otherwiſe an Abſceſs may be form'd, which will 
cauſe the Bone to putrify ; the ſame Caution is alſo to be 
obſerv'd, when by ycur Probe, or by a Swelling * 
| | OY e 2 | | ron 


2 
PD 


Figure cannot be ſtitch'd, but Nature muſt 
fill up that Space by degrees; neither aan 
thoſe be ſtitch d which are very much ragged and torn; 
but in a Wound that has ſeveral Points and Angles, Stitches 

may ſometimes be made to do Service, but for this purpoſe 
no genera! Rule can be laid down. Solleyſell adviſes to 
cut all circular Wounds into a large Figure, but that needs 
ſeldom be done where Bandage can be apply'd ; for the only 
thing that makes a circular Wound hard to cure, is, when 
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from the Wound, you have reaſon to ſuſpect ſome of the 
Muſcles are divided, as it happens in very large Contu- 


ſions. In this Caſe Bandage is only to be made Uſe of, 
with the proper Applications to the Wound; but if the 


Swelling continues, which, for the moſt part, happens, if 
at all, underneath the Wound, and therefore becomes un- 


able to beara firm Bandage, it muſt be treated as an Impoſt- 


hume, by the Application of ripening Cataplaſms; and 


when it comes to Maturity, it muſt be opened as low as 


poſſible, that the Matter may have a free Paſſage and Vent, 


after which the Bandage will become of infinite Service. 


Wounds that are of a round and circular , „ 
Wounds of @ 
circularFigure. 


the Bottom of the Wound happens to be large and looſe, 
or bruiſed, or when the Wound penetrates perpendicularly 
downwards; in this Caſe a a ee Inciſion downward 


may be made; but when a circular Wound is not very deep, 


or if it is not in {ome reſpect like a Well or Pit, the Appli- 


cation of Bolſters and Bandage to keep it firm at the Bot- 
tom, Will, for the moſt part, ſuffclwe 

_ _ Leſtly, The Needle is to be ſparingly us'd Wounds among 
among the ſenſible and nervous Parts; for the Sinews. 


altho' there are divers Circumſtances which may require 


ſtitching, even where the Tendons are wounded ; and altho' 


it may be more particularly gone about where there is a 
very ſound Conſtitution, yet, as there is an Ichor and viſcid 


Matter perpetually flowing from the Tendons, even in the 
beſt Habits, which cauſe untowardly Accidents; therefore, 
as theſe are oftentimes heighten'd by ſtitching, the Practi- 


tioner ſhould be very well vers'd in Practice, to endeavour 


the Cure of ſuch Wounds, otherwiſe than by proper and 
Plain R for if this Operation has not always the 
deſir'd Succeſs on human Bodies, who can be manag'd ſo 


as to keep the Muſcles, to which thoſe Tendons belong, 


from all manner of Action, much leſs can be expected 


from Brutes, but eſpecially Horſes, who keep more in a 
ſtanding Poſture than any other, and therefore are not 


X 4 only 


Pe 


Stitching, 
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only oblig'd, and under a Neceſſity ſometimes to move 
thoſe Parts, but even at moſt times to lay a great Weight 
upon them. _ 7 1 . - 
To perform this Operation aright, the Far- 
rier ought to be provided with ſeveral Nee- 
. dles, ſome ſtreight, and ſome crooked, and 
of theſe ſome ought to be more arched than others, and 
accommodated to Wounds that are deep, and for this End 
alſo they ought to be of different Size. Both the ſtreight 
and crooked ſhould be edged, and not round, that they 
may the more eafily penetrate, and cauſe the leſs Pain; 
and thoſe that are appointed for deep Wounds ſhould be 


The manner of 


= ſtrong, that they may not break, and cauſe Trouble in the 


Operation. But in all theſe Things the Farriers may take 

_ Pattern from the Surgeons, Zune 

 Theftitching of ſuperficial Wounds ought to be perform'd _ 

with a ſtreight Needle, and is chiefly neceflary upon Parts 

| that are prominent and expos'd to view, where the Skin 
being only burſt, gives way, and opens wide, tho' it be not 
much ſeparated from the ſubjacent Fleſh ; and if it is not 


| drawn together, it will leave a Baldneſs; or the Hair that 


grows upon the Part will be white, and ſofter than that 


which covers the reſt of the Body, either of which becomes ; 


a Deformity upon the Cheek, the Top of the Loins, or upon 
any Joint, as we ſometimes obſerve whentheſeParts have been 
gall'd, and when there is no room for ſuch an Operation. 
But in all deep Wounds a crooked Needle muſt be us'd, 
and of ſuch a Form as will eaſily make a Compaſs under 
the Wound; for the Farriers Method of taking the Lips 
together with a common ſowing Needle, or Pack-needle, as 
I have ſometimes obſerv'd, is quite ſhort, nay, contrary to 
the Intention of ſtitching, and 
chief, and would do much more if the Stitches did not 
| ſoon break, as it leaves room for the Matter to gather in 
the Bottom of the Wound, Therefore when the Farrier 
goes about the ſtitching of a deep Wound, he ought firſt, 
if there be congeal'd Blood within it, to clean that out, 
and having preſs'd the two Sides together, he muſt make 
his firſt ith at the middle of the Wound, paſſing his 
Needle ſo as to deſcribe a half Circle under it, and with a 
ſtrong waxt Thread, or Shoemaker's End, tie the Wound 
cloſe together, the reſt of the Stitches ought to be made at 
equal Diſtances, and ſo near cach other as to keep all Parts 
equally cloſe. They ought alſo. to be ty'd in a ow-knot 
| that they may be open'd in Caſe of Inflammation or Mat” 
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Spirit of Wine, or Brandy. 


Blackne 
to be ſcraped gently, or have a Pledgit of Lint dipt in the 

Tincture of Eußhorbium apply'd to it, which will cauſe it 
to exfoliate, and caſt off the Foulneſs; and after it is become 
clean, apply Honey of Roſes, c. as above directed. 


vity ought always to 
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ter gathering in the Wound, which will ſometimes happen, 


if the Wound is not ſowed up ſoon after it is received. 


Tbe Cure may be finiſh'd by dreſſing the Wound every 
Day with a Pledgit of Hurds ſpread with Haſilicum, or 
any other Digeſtive, waſhing it often with warm Wine, 


But in Wounds that are ragged and uneven, Wound: that 


any looſe Bits of Fleſh or Skin, that cannot ere ragged and 
again be united, ought to be clipp'd off with uneven. 


aà Pair of Sciſſars, and the Dreſſing always made ſo large 
as to cover the Wound, and not to ſink too much into it, 
for that not only retards the Cure, as it hinders the Re- 
union, but often cauſes a bad Diſpoſition in the Wound it 
ſelf, which is follow'd with proud Fleſh, hard Edges, Sc. 

If the Wound penetrates to the Bone, no Kind of Ointment 
ought to be . to it, for all greaſy Things putrify 
the Bones; theref 


ore let your Applications to the Bones be 
only 0 1 of Lint dipt in warm Honey of Roſes, mixt 
with Tincture of Myrrh, or the Tincture of Myrrh and 


Aloes, until the Bone is cover'd; but if the Bone ſhould 
by any Accident grow foul, the Fleſh ought for the moſt 
part to be laid open as far as it is diſcolour'd, otherwiſe it 


will be _ to cauſe troubleſome Symptoms; and if the 
$ does not come off with the Dreſſings, it ought 


But a very material Thing in the manag- 4 gexterous 
ing of all large Wounds, is a dexterous and and ſesſonable 
ſeaſonable Application of the Dreſſings. A Application ef 


Wound that is much inflam'd, can bear no #he Dreſſmgs, 
firm Bandage until the Inflammation abates, very material 
which generally happens as ſoon as it comes ## *he Cure of 


to matter plentifully ; after that, Bandage Wounds. 


will be of the | oy Service, and may be made tighter, 


as the wounded Part becomes able to endure it; but one 


Thing ought to be carefully obſerv'd, that all Wounds 
muſt have Time to digeſt after the firſt Dreſſing two or three 


Days, according to the Size thereof; and when a Wound, 
or other Swelling, happens near any Cavity, any ſuch Ca- 
E filled with Hurds or Bolſters of 
flaxen Cloth, and kept there with Bandage. In this Reſpect 
the following Inſtance will be of Service. eee 


A 
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An Obſervs= A Horſe was wounded with the Point of a 
on. Fork on the Outſide of the Hough, a little 
above the Joint, which being a tender, ſenſible Part, occa- 
fion'd violeat Pain, accompanied with Lameneſs, and 

brought ſuch a ſudden Flux of Humours towards the 

. Joints, that all the Cavity on each Side and beneath the 

M.aſter- ſinew was ſwell'd to a prodigious Degree, and in 
a ſhort Time fill'd with Matter; and as ſoon as the Mat- 

ter was preſs'd out of it, it always filled again, which would 

ſoon have corroded the Sinew. I advis d the Farrier, after 
preſſing out the Matter, to fill up the empty Space on each 
ide under the Sinews, with Hurds dipt in Spirit of Wine, 

to keep the divided Skin together, a prevent the Matter 
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from falling into it, which, with the Application of a 
ſtrengthening Charge round the Joint, and an eaſy Ban- 
dage, made a perfect Cure in a few Days. es. 
We ſhall continue with ſome Obſervations 


Wa — _ ms — 
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_ % Concerning inward Wounds, which, in a 
| be managed. great meaſure, depends on the right Regu- 


Iation of a Horſe's Feeding; for when a Horſe 
is inwardly wounded, he ought to be reſtrained from all 
ſuch Food as is any ways hard and binding, having no- 
thing allow'd him but ſcalded Bran, and ſometimes a little 
boil'd Barley. His conſtant Drink ought to be Barley 
water, and at firſt a little Sal Prunellæ, or purify'd Nitre 
diſſolv'd in it, as has been preſcrib'd in a ſimple Fever. 
The following Balls may alſo be given for three or four 
Days, to ſecure him from bleeding inwar diy. 
Take Sperma Ceti two Ounces, Japan Earth, or Bole, 

u four Qunces, Gum Tragacanth in Powder one Ounce, 
Sugar of Lead half a Dram: Let theſe be form'd into 
«' Balls, being firſt made into a ſtiff Paſte with Conſerve 
af red Roſes, and a ſmall Quantity of Wheat-flower, 
« one half to be taken in the Morning, and the other in 

_ < the Afternoon, before his Barley Water, keeping him 

Wo & bridled for the Space of two Hours thereafter. 

| If the Horſe becomes bound in his Body, emolaxent Cly-. 

ers may be given him of Mallows, Marſh-mallows, the 
Herb Mercury, the Roots of Marſh-mallows, and ſuch like 
Things, adding no ſtrong Purgative, but rather four or five 

Ounces of Treacle or Honey, with a ſufficient Quantity 
of Oil or Butter; and if the Guts be wounded, the Uſe of 

Cluyſters muſt be even laid aſide alſo; and if his Diet prove 
not enongh laxative, he may be provok'd to dung by the 

following mild Suppoſitory. 0 1. 

e | Lake 
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they are inflicted, and al 


that is not always practicable; for Bullets 


. 
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ſoon diffolve and turn liquid.” Caſtile Soap may alſo 


de us d in form of a Suppoſitory, when it is neceſſary to 


provoke your Horſe to dung. 


Into the Wound may be pour'd, or gently injected, red 
Wine, with Honey of Roſes made blood-warm, and out- 
wardly it may be cover'd with a Pledgit ſpread with Ba- 
| filicum, or any other proper Digeſtive, and above that a 
S Compreſs of flaxen Cloth made into ſeveral Folds, bound 
on with a Bandage, and over all a Cloth with Buckles and 
Save, to keep his Body firm. The ſame Method may 
alſo 
a Fever, only the Balls above preſcrib'd need not be * 
Ir the 
_ Clyſters in ra to be quickned, that may be done by dif- 
ſolving int e 


e obſerv'd in all Wounds that are accompanied wit 
but where there is a great Expence of Blood; and 
em a Handful of common Salt. 
VE 
O Gunſhot Wounds and Burns. 


of Unſhot Wounds are diſtinguiſhed by their Situations 
: Size, and Figure; ſome are very dangerous, ſome alto- 
gether incurable, when they oppor to penetrate the Brain, 


or other noble Parts; and thoſe which ſhatter the Limbs 


of a Horſe may alſo be look'd on as incurable, fince a Horſe 
in that Condition is able to yield no further Service. Their 
Size and Figure depend pon the Inftrument wherewith 
o renders the Cure more or leſs 
certain; for a ſmall Wound is more eafily cur'd than one 


that is large, and a Wound that is circular and round, 


made with a Bullet, than one which is ragged and torn, 


ſuch as happen ſometimes by Splints, Pieces of Iron, Stones, 


Sc. but however they differ in theſe Reſpects, they are all 


of them accompanied with Loſs of Subſtance, Contuſion, 


and bruiſing of the Part; and for this Reaſon no Wounds 


made by Fire- arms are liable to ſuch great Hemorrhages 


of Blood, as thoſe made by a ſharp and cutting Inſtrument. 


The firſt Intention in the Cure of Gunſhot 5 
Wounds, is to fetch out the Bullet, or other The Gove e : 


foreign Matter whereby they are made, but pan, 


« 'Take a Pound of Honey, boil it ina Pan orSkillet, until 

e jt turns to a dark brown Colour, ſtirring it always, then 
« take it off the Fire, and when it begins to be cold, make 
it into a Roll four or five Inches long, and introduce in- 
to the Horſe's Fundament immediately, otherwiſe it will. 
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are oftentimes lodg'd within the Cavity of the Body, and 
in the thick fleſhy Parts, where the bringing of them out 
is by no means to be attempted ; and ſometimes, after ſe- 
veral Years Habitation, they fall more outwards, and up- 
on Parts of more ſlender Subſtance, and are caſt out by 
Impoſtumation, or brought away by Incifion. However, 
the Practitioner ought at firſt to make Trial, yet not ſo as 
to tear the Fleſh too much; but if his Endeavours are to 
no Purpoſe, he ought to make a Counter-opening on the 
Outſide towards the Bottom of the Wound, where he ſhall 
percei ve any Hardneſs, nevertheleſs without touching the 
; * e and by this means he may draw out the 
Bullet with his Fingers, or any convenient Inſtrument; but 


this Method of Counter- opening is the more neceſſary, and 


the more immediately to be gone about, when Pieces of 
Timber, Stone, or Iron, or other extraneous Bodies lie in 
the Fleſh, as all ſuch ee g apt of a ſudden to cauſe 
very bad Symptoms, becauſe of their Uneveneſe. 
The next Thing to be done in the Cure of Gunſhot 
Wounds, is to bring them to a good and laudable Digeſtion, 
that they may | off the mortity'd Fleſh ; to effectuate 
which, nothing can be better than the common Digeſtive, 
with a ſmall Mixture of Oil of Roſes pour'd into it every | 
Day; let the Wound be alſo often cleans'd with Spirit of 
Wine, and all the hot and inflam'd Parts about it bath'd 
with the fame. When the Inflammation is very great, and 
like to be attended with a Fever, a moderate Quantity of 
Blood may be taken, and laxative Clyſters adminiſter'd, 
and a Poultice apply'd of Barley Flower, Fœnugreek Mea}, 
and Linſeed Meal boil'd in Milk till it be thick, anda 
ſufficient Quantity of Ointment of Marſhmallows to make 
it moiſt; T alſo an Ounce of Camphire powder'd to 
every Porringer full of the Poultice. This may be apply'd 
hot twice a Day over the Inflammation, putting only a ver 
ſoft and ſhort Tent into the Orifice. But if the large vel⸗ 
ſels be wounded, and ſend forth an immoderate Flux of 
Blood; in that Caſe, the firſt Dreſſing may be made with 
a ſoft Tent, dipt in a Solution of the Stiptick Powder, de- 
ſcrib'd in the preceding Chapter; and if the Wound pene- 
trate thro' any Member, both Orifices muſt be dreſs'd alike. 
If the Wound be among the Sinews, or other nervous Parts, 
Oil of Turpentine, mixt with the common Digeſtive, may 
be apply'd to it, Bathing it now and then with camphora- 
ted Bir of Wine. The Cautions laid down in the pre- 
ceding Chapter are alſo to be obſerv'd, with reſpect to 2 
e : 2, 3. AQ. 
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ginning Mortification, 
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dages and Dreſſings, with this further Notice, that no 


Gunſhot Wound can bear any Bandage, further than to 
| keep on the Dreſſings, until the Eſchar and mortify'd Parts 
Ae diſcharg'd. Es g 


As to Burns, whether they be made with Burns. 
Gun-powder, or any other way, they ought, | 


in the firſt Place, to be bath'd with 1 N of Wine campho- 
7 


rated, and afterwards anointed with. Oil of Roſes, St. Job's 


Wort, or Linſeed Oil, or Butter. If the Burn be new, the 
Heat and Inflammation may be taken off, by applying im- 
mediately to the Part pounded Onions; ſome uſe the Juice 
of Onions and Verjuice mix'd together; black Soap and 
common Salt has the ſame Effect; there are others who 
uſe Quicklime beat into an Ointment with freſh Butter; 
but nothing is better, or ſo ſafe, as the camphorated Spi- 
rits, applying afterwards the following Cataplaſm. —_ 
Pake Mallows and Marſh-mallows, of each four large 
„ Handfuls, Linſeed one Pound. Boil them in four Quarts 
« of Water, until moſt of the Moiſture be dry'd up, pulp 
 «& them thro? a Sieve, and add a Pound of freſh Butter, and 
three Ounces of Camphire in Powder, mix them altoge- 


ce ther in a Mortar, and ſmear the Part with it, or ay 


But if the Burn be deep, it muſt be ſcarify'd with a 


Fleam, and the ſame Poultice apply'd over it to haſten the 
Eſcar, or burnt Parts, to a ſeparation ; Bleeding and Cly- 


ſters may be alſo comply'd with, when there is exceſſive 


Heat and Inflammation, c. 


e 
Of a Gangrene and Mortification. 


A Gangrene is a ſudden, violent, and exceſſive Inflamma- 
44 tion, with intolerabe Pain, and is no other than a be- 


The Cauſe is ſometimes from an ill Habit The Canſe. 


of Body; but, for the moſt part, froma 

Puncture, or Wounds in the tender, ſenfible Parts; or when 
Fplints of Bones, or other ſharp and pointed Matter, flick 
into the Fleſh or Sinews; and moreover the ill Manage- 
ment of any large Wound whatſoever may, and often 


brings on a Gangrene and Mortification, 
As to the Signs, befides the ſudden, violent, The Signs. 


and exceſſive Pain, the Part looks of a deep ” 
red, inclinable to purple; whereas in a Mortification, there 
He being 


e it ſpread pretty thick on a Piece of limber Canvas.“ ny 
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being an abſolute Stop put to the Blood, the Part becomes 
black, ſoft, periſh'd, dead, and without Senſe. 

The Cure. 
| Things, as Spirit of Wine camphorated (vi. an Ounce of 
_ Camphire to every Pint of the Spirits) uſed alone, or mix- 
ed with Spirit of Scurvy-Graſs, or Spirit of Turpentine ; 
a Fomentation made as follows, will alſo conduce very 

much to the Removal of a Gangrene. 1 


Take St. John's Wort and common Wormwood, of 
each two Handfuls, Centaury and Camomile Flowers, of 
% each one Handful, Bay-berries fix Ounces, common 


60 Aſhes one Pound: Boil theſe in fix Quarts of Water un- 


a 


« tjl one half be conſum'd; and to the ſtrain'd Decoction 


add Spirit of Wine camphorated one Quart.” Bathe 


the Wound, or the e "oaks Part, with flannel or woollen 
this Fomentation; and after they are 


_ Cloths, dipt in 
wrung out, apply the Cloths almoſt ſcalding hot to the 
Part; it may be likewiſe waſh'd with the Fomentation, 


adding a fixth Part of Spirit of Sal Armoniack at the 


JJ 8 5 
All Things that are proper to promote Sweat are to be 
taken inwardly, ſuch as ha ve been preſcrib'd to remove 
Cheſt-foundering, Sc. But if, notwithſtanding all theſe 

Means, the Gangrene does not yield, the Practitioner muſt, 


with a Fleam or Lancet, ſcariſy to the Quick, that the Part 
may be brought to Suppuration, having in readineſs Horſe- 
dung boil'd in Ale or Wine, to be applied hot as a Poul- 


tice; and as ſoon as the Wounds come to matter, they 


may be made with AÆgytiacum made hot; and if there 
be itill a very great Foulneſs and Tendency to a Mortifi- 


cation, the Ointment may be mix'd with Butter of Anti- 
mony, which is a very powerful Remedy; or with every 
fortis. Solleyſell adviſes Lime-water, and when that 
proves not efficacious enough, he recommends the follow- 


e Take crude Allum one Pound, Gerinan Copperas, 


8 grolly beaten, half a Pound, Yeraigreaſe in fine Pow- 


der three Ounces: Boil all ebe in a Gallon of Vi- 
* negar, to the Conſumption of one half; then, without | 
e {training the Liquor, reſerve it for Uſe in a glaſs Viol; 


* and if this be too weak, he adviſes two Ounces of Aua 


% fortis to be added to each Quart, ſhaking them well 


« together,” 


The Cure, while it is yeta Gangrene, con- 
fiſts chiefly in the Application of ſpirituous 


Ounce of Agypriacum, may be mixt ſixty Drops of Aqua 
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The Liquor is to be hot, and the Part to be dreſs'd with 
Pledgits of Flax or Hurds dipt into it. = 
In all large Mortifications, the Farrier muſt, with a ſharp 
Inſtrument, cut and extirpate the dead Fleſh, taking care 
not to hurt any of the Nerves or Sinews that are ſound or 
recoverable, either with his Initrument or A erg 5 
but let his Applications to them conſiſt chiefly of ſuch things 
as are ſpirituous, dreſſing with Honey of Roſes beat up with 
the Tolk of an Egg, with a fourth Part of camphorated Spirit 
of Wine; and afterwards all ſuch things as are cleanſing, 
and proper to promote a laudable Growth of new Fleſn. 


the biting of venomous Beaſts. 
. OUNDS made by the biting of venomous Beaſts 
A are frequently mortal; for the Poiſon communicated 
to the Blood cauſes in it ſo ſpeedy a Rarefaction, that the 
hole Animal Frame is put into an immediate Diſorder : 
The wounded Part becomes ſwell'd, inflam'd, and of a li- 
vid Colour, and its Progreſs much more ſudden than any 
Gangrene proceding from whatſoever other Cauſe, 
EN 2 of a mad enrag'd Dog is not ſo poiſonable as 
is generally ſuppos'd, but only as thoſe Creatures are apt to 
ſtrike their Jaws with great Force, whereby they ſometimes 
wound and bruiſe the Sinews and nervous Parts; but the 
Bite of an Adder is plainly venomous and deadly, from ma- 
ny Inſtances both among Men and Brutes ; and the Bites 
of thoſe Animals are conſtantly follow'd with a Drop or 
tuo of greeniſh matter, which, by its corroſive Quality, 
| poiſons the Wound, and infects the Body. . 
II There are infinite Ways of curing thoſe The Cure. 
Bites; ſome give the Fire immediately, and 
ſome cut out the Bit that is wounded; but theſe Opera- 
3 tions cannot be allow'd of in all Parts, but chiefly when 
| the Wound is made in the Fleſh, and free from the Nerves 
and Sinews; others only apply Garlick, Onions, Bay-falt, 
: and Bacon, ſtampt together into an Ointment, Others 
uſe ſtampt Rue, Muſtard-ſeed, pickled Herrings, and black 
Soap, with a ſufficient Quantity of Deers-Suet or Bears- 
greaſe; and there are ſome who only lay over the Wound 
Vence-treacle or Mithridate, which are very good, eſpe- 
_ crally if the ſpirituous Embrocations directed in the pre- 
ceding Chapter be alſo comply'd with, and us'd often. The 
Viper-catchcrs, who are often bit with Adders, cure them 
. . elves 
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ſelves by anointing the Wound immediately with Adders 
Fat, which they always keep in readineſs in a Gallipot - 
The dCertainty of which Cure has been alſo evinc'd, by the 


Experiments of a great and eminent Phyſician made upon 


Dogs, who very reaſonably aſcribes the healing Virtues of 
that Fat to its Clammy and viſcid Parts, but eſpecially as 
it is more penetrating and active than other oily Subſtan- 


ces, whereby he ſuppoſes it to involve, and, as it were, 


ſheath the volatile Salts of the Venom, which are the In- 
ſtruments of thoſe deadly Miſchiets that attend the biting 
of ſuch Animals. And, for the ſame Reaſons, the Vipers 
Fat or Greaſe may, no doubt, be of Service in all other 
Bites or invenom'd Wounds. inn io 
Rut when the Poiſon is once got into the Maſs of Blood, 
the chief Part of the Cure muſt be owing to inward Means, 
which ought conſtantly to be uſed at the ſame Time proper 
Applications are made outwardly. Solleyſell recommends 
the Tincture and Eſſence of Vipers, which, indeed, is not 
| improper, only that their Scarcity makes thoſe Preparations 
very dear in our Country. However, to a Horſe of great 
Value, a Doſe of two or three Ounces of the Powder of 
dry'd Adders might be given in a Pint of Canary, and 


repeated ſeveral Times. But the Method laid down for the 


Cure of peſtilential Fevers, as it conſiſts chiefly in the Uſe 
of Counter-poiſons, may be follow'd in all ſuch Caſes; and 
as ſoon as the Malignity and Venom is deſtroy'd, the Sores 
may be treated as other Wounds or Ulcers 


CHAP. LV. 
Of Ulers. © 


LL Sores that have any evil Quality ingender'd in 


them, ſo as to hinder the Re- union of the Parts, are 


term'd Ulcers, and theſe are diſtinguiſh'd according to 
their Size, Situation, or Degree of Malignity; ſome are ſu- 
perficial, and only appear on the outward Þ 
are deep, and are therefore term'd cavernous or fiſtulous, - 
which Names are borrow'd from their Figure. The ſu- 
perficial Ulcers are divers, and attended with divers Qua- 
| lities, ſome being ſoft and cruſty, ſending forth a viſcid 
Matter of a cadaverous and Carrion-like Smell, from whence 
they are alſo call'd putrid; others are fungous and hard 


Excreſcences, appearing in divers Aſpects 3 


and ſome have 


hard and ſcirrhous Edges, which, in Horſes, are very thick 
having their Bottom of a livid or duſkiſh Colour, full of 


little 


arts; others 


* 
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little Papillæ and Unevenneſſes. The ca- In what man- 
vernons and fiſtlous are alſo diſtinguiſh'd mer Ulters are 
from each other, the cavernous being deep ##ſinguiſh a. 
and broad at Bottom, full of little Holes, with a ſmall and 
narrow Orifice, from whence there continually iſſueth 
a virulent, corrofive Matter; whereas the fiſtulous Ulcers 
have long, ſtrait, and deep Holes, which ſometimes com- 
municate with one another like a Coney-burrow, their Sides 
callous and hard, and the Matter ſometimes corroſive, and 
ſometimes not. There are other Sorts of Ulcers taken 
Notice of by the Writers of Surgery, as the Carcerous, 
Corroſive, &c. but the firſt is ſeldom or never to be ſeen in 
Brutes, and the laſt ſeems not to be a proper Name of Di- 
ſtinction for any particular Kind of Ulcer, that being an 
evil! Quality which is more or leſs to be met with in moſt 
Ulcers, and by which they may be look'd upon to be more 
or leſs malignant. Sg ga SL CE 
Ulcers are alſo diſtinguiſh'd, with reſpect to their Cauſes, 
| whence ſome are called primitive, and others 4egenerate; 
: but it is ſufficient for the underſtanding this matter, to know 
that all Ulcers take their Origin immediately from Wounds, 
Bruiſes, Tumors, or other Eruptions and Breakings out of 
the Skin, ſome of which turn Ulcers by ill Management, 
and others from a vicious Diſpoſition in the Blood. 
As to the Signs, they are manifeſt from what has been al- 
ready ſaid of their ſeveral Kinds, we ſhall therefore make 
ſome few Obſervations concerning their Prognoſticks. 
And Firſt, An Ulcer that is ſuperficial is 3 
leſs dangerous than one that is deep, as it Ricks andCurt 
may, tor the moſt part, becur'd by manual! f 9 
Operation, only with the Aſſiſtance of proper Applications: 4 
Neither need I acquaint any one, that a ſmall Ulcer is 1 
more eaſily manag'd than one that is large. But, Secondiy, = 
An Ulcer proceeding from a Malignity in the Blood, Soe. > 
whether it be large or ſmall, ſuperficial or deep, is more iS 
e ee than one which is only degenerate, and not at- 
tended with ſuck bad Circumſtances. And Thirdly, As 
a degenerate Ulcer may, by long Continuance, create an 
evil Diſpoſition in the Blood, by aig the common and 
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ordinary Secretions, and inducing an ill Habit, it may 
therefore be as dangerous and bad to cure as any; and a 
ſudden and injudicious Cure of ſuch an Ulcer is oftentimes 
the Cauſe of ſome other Diſeaſe. Fourthly, Ulcers that 
are form'd of Abſceſſes in the Hips, Loins, in the thick 
Part of the Shoulders under the Blade-bone, and in the Joints, 


and 
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and ha ve Communication with the Bones, as theſe lie out 


of reach, they are therefore very difficult and hard to be 


curd; and if the Cavities of ſuch abſtruſe Ulcers be large, 


they will ſoon bring the Body of a Horſe into a Walte. 


Fifthiy, Ulcers in the dependent Parts, as thoſe of the 


Legs, are very obſtinate, as they become the Sink and Drain 
of all the Humours, but eſpecially as the Matter proceeding 
from the Tendons, Cc. creates a very ill Diſoſition in 


them. Laſtly, All Ulcers in the Lungs, Kidneys, Liver, 


and other inward Parts, generally prove mortal ſooner or 
later, according as they are ſituated nearer, or at a Diſtance 


from the larger Veſſels, and according to the other Circum- 


ſtances that may attend them. But we have already taken 
ſufficient Notice of thoſe Kind of Ulcers, where we have 
treated of broken-winded, conſumptive Caſes, and of He- 
tick Fevers, &c. having recommended, for their Cure, 
the Uſe of cleanſing, healing, and balſamick Medicines in- 


wardly, with a proper Regulation in the Feeding and 


Exerciſe, As to outward and ſuperficial Ulcers, with 


their different Accidents, they have been alſo ſufficiently 


| handled in the 48th Chapter, both as to Externals and 
Internals. The Ulcers of ſome particular Parts have like 


wiſe been taken Notice of, as tae Glanders, &c. Thoſe of 


the Legs and Feet, and other dependent Parts, ſhall be 
treated of when we come to the Difzaſes of thoſe Parts. It 


remains therefore that we put a Period to this Subject, by 


| laying down ſome Directions concerning the Cure of thoſe 


Ulcers that are term'd cavernous and fiitulous, and likewiſe 
ſuch of them as are abſtruſe, and form themſelves into {e- 


veral Meanders and hidden Abſceſſes among the Bones and 
fleſhy interitices, tho' in the latter Circumſtances we can 


give the Practitioner but little Hopes of Succeſs, for the 


Reaſons already alledg'd ; yet, ſo long as a Horſe continues 


ſerviceable, the proper Means ought to be us'd. 


And therefore, whether ſuch an Ulcer proceed from an 
old deep Wound, or any other Cauſe, the chief Thing to 
be done, is now and then to inject proper Liquors into it, 
forbearing the Uſe of thoſe Things that are very corroſi ve; 


for albeit corroſive Applications are ſometimes proper in 


Ulcers that are ſuperficial, and where the Eſcar can be 
brought off by the proper Dreſſings, or the Hdp of an In- 


ſtrument, and where a freſh Growth of ſuperfluous Mat- 


ter can be ſuppreſsd by Bandage; yet in the Caſe now 


before us they are often hurttul, as all ſuch Applications 


cauſe Accidents that ought to be remedy'd by Art, and 


| ought 
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Blood, by dividing t 
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ought therefore to be within the reach of the Artiſt; for 


ſuch Ulcers, are Decoctions made of the Roots of Hriony, 


 Birthwort, Flower-de-luce, &c. with a third Part of Spi- 


rit of Wine; or reQtify'd Oil of Turpentine, common Ho- 


ney, or Honey of Roles, may be alſo made Uſe of in the 
{ame Intention; and when there is a Foulneſs in the Bones, 
which may be known by the Thinneſs, Oilineſs, and Stench 


of the Matter; in that Caſe, a Tincture drawn with Wine 


Cinnamon, and ſuch like Things, will make a very proper 


Plaſter. The Injections ſhould always be made warm z 
and when the Part can admit of firm Bandage, it will ne- 
ver fail to be of Service. i | 


. But thoſe Ulcers, which, upon Trial with the Probe, Ec. 
are found to be within the reach of an Operation, ought to 


be laid open, 3 as much as . an Effuſion of 


which Cauſe the propereſt Liquors to he injected into all 


from Myrrh, Aloes, Frankinſence, Olibanum, Saffron, 
Injection to be us'd ſometimes. To the Wound may be ap- 


. ply'd Pledgits of Flax dipt in the ſame Liquor, or ſome 
good Digeſtive, and over the Dreſſing a good ticking 


e large Veſſels, and the Inconvenien- 


cies that may happen by cutting the nervous and ſenſible 


Parts: After Incifion, any ſuch Ulcer is to be treated as a 
freſh Wound, only that inſtead of a Re- union, by cloſing 

the Sides again, they muſt be kept open with Doſſils of Flax 
_ diptin Stiptick-water the firſt Wen and afterwards in 
ſome good Digeſtive, that Nature may fill up the whole Space 
with a Growth of new Fleſh. If there be {till a bad ulcerous 


Diſpoſition in the Part, cleanſing Ointments, as Baſiticum * 


mixt with red Precipitate or Ægyptiacum; or, if neceſſary, 
ſtronger Corroſi ves may be made Uſe of; Copperas-water, 
 Lime-warer, ora Solution of B/ue-vitriol, or any of thoſe 


directed in thoſe Parts of this Treatiſe in the like Intentions, 


foul, the Method laid down in the 5 fſt Chapter, ought alſo to 


mooth. The Horſe may be alſo purged once or twice, and 


| afterwards go under a Courſe of the Antimonial or Cinnabar- 


balls, Sc. but the Reader may conſult the 48thChapter. 


"i. CHAP. 


5 


may bealſocomply'd with to waſh the Sore ; if the Bone be 


: be follow'd. Ina Fiſtula, the hard callous Sides muſt be ſcari- 
* .fy'd, or touch'd with a Cauſtick, to bring them even and 
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- CHAP vl. 
f Canterizing, and giving the Fire. 


*Auterizing is perform'd by an Inſtrument made hot, or 
by corrofive and burning Medicines; and theſe are : 
either natural, or artificial, which may be made ſtronger or 80 
weaker, according to the ſeveral Intentions in which they 


7 AA als 
= poo th Fe 
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i are uſed, The firſt is called the actual Cautery, and the bo 
it _ laſt the potential. VVV 5 — 
4 We make Uſe of corroſi ve and burning Medicines to EZ 
0 cleanſe and deſtroy all Foulneſs which obſtructs and hin- 5 
ik ders the Cure of any Ulcer, to keep down a preternatural 5 
. Growth of fungous Flcſh, to eat away Excreſcences, to 
i open Abſceſſes and Impoſthumes, and moreover to ſtop 2 


up the Mouths of Blood-veſſels, thereby to prevent an He- 
morrhage of Blood. The actua! Cautery is alſo made uſe 
of to moſt of the ſame Purpoſes; but as we have taken 
Notice of theſe Things already, and reduced them to 
Practice, with the neceſſary Cautions in their Applications; 
we ſhall not therefore ſpend the Reader's Time in repeat- 
ing them over again, but proceed to the other Intentions of 
Cauterizing, which in a more eſpecial manner go under 
the Denomination of Giving the Fire. 
The Fire is ſo ancient in the Practice of Surgery, that it 
| ſeems to have been one of the firſt Methods uſed to remove 
Pains of the Joints, Sc. proceeding from cold, glutinous 
Humors impacted in them, as may be learned from Hippo- 
crates and others; and tho'it be now greatly in diſuſe among 
us in theſe Intentions, yet it is to this Nay very much pra- 
ctis'd by the A gyßtiaus and Arabs; and it is reported of 
the Mocrs, and other Zarberians, that they fear their 
Arms and Shoulders, only to ſtrengthen them to draw the 
Bow. The ancient Method was by burning Flax or Cot- 
ton under the diſeaſed Member made into a Pyramidal 
Form, that the Part might be inured to it by degrees, and 
ſo enabled to bear a neceſſary Augmentation of the Flame. 
And Sir William Temple had ſeen ſuch good Effects from 
it, that cncouraged him to write his Eſſay concerning 
the Cure of the Gout by Moxa, which is only a Kind ot 
Cotton ſet on fire 5 FO RA „ 3 
7 But whatever Approbation may be given to 
15 * of this Method of 8 755 Diſeaſes = he bumar 
= Body, it is certain the Effects of Fire are very ex- 
traordinary with regard to Horſes in old Griefs in the Joints, 
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Sinews, and ner vous Parts, after they have bid a Defiance to 
all artificial Compoſitions whatever; neither will this be 
thought ſtrange, if it be conſider'd, that thoſe Parts are very 
compact and ſolid, being compos'd of an infinite Number 
of Fibres and nervous Threads, laid ſo cloſe together, that 
there is not a Cavity or Interſtice to be diſcerned in them 
when cut aſunder; and therefore when theſe are obitructed, 

nothing can be ſuppoſed to relieve them, but what is ot 


the molt powerful Efficacy, = 


Now itis very plain that actual Fire may be of the great- 
eſt Importance in the removing ſuch Obſtructions, and that 
in a twofold Reſpect. Firſt, As by cauterizing and burning 
the Outſide, there is a Diſcharge made, and of conſequence | 
a Derivation of Matter from the obſtructed Part, which 
muſt give more Liberty to the incloſed Fluid; and Secon4- 


ty, As the Heat, communicated in this manner by the active 
Particles of Fire, mult needs give a ſort of new Life and 
Motion to the viſcid Juices, which are thus compacted, where- 
by they become more fitted to make their way thro” their 
proper. Vents and Paſſages, and likewiſe as it forces the re- 
laxed Fibres to contract themſelves. - 2 | 


This is fo certain an Effect of Fire, that it is even plain 
in thoſe Inſtances, where many of the poorer ſort among 


the Country People, cure themſelves of the Kibes, Ec. by 


holding their Heels over burning Coals, or a hot Pair of 
Tongs, tho' they do not ſear the Skin; and many of the good 
Effects which proceed from the Application of Ointments 
to hard obſtinate Swellings and aching Pains in Horſes, are 


more owing to the hot Bar of Iron made Uſe of in the rub. 


bing in of the Ointments, than any medicinal Efficacy in 


the Ointments themſelves, ſeveral of theſe being no better 


than common Hogs-lard. %% ti. be 
And as the Fire becomes more uſeful in all ſuch Intentions, 
by removing ſettled Obſtructions, ſo it is of no leſs Import- 
ance in Ring- bones, Quitter- bones, Scratches, and in fine, 
to looſen all griſly and horny Excreſcences that grow out 
upon the Legs and Feet, or any other Part of the Body, 
where, by ſearing their Subſtance, and piercing the Skin 


near the Root or Inſertion, a Stop is put to the Humors 


Folleyſell lays down three important Di- as 
rections in giving the Fire. The Firſt is, not ye moe of 
to preſs too hard upon the Part, The Second, OTE 


that nouriſh them, ſo that they are made to rot and fall off. 


To let the Knife be red-hot, but not flaming. And the 


Third, To heat the Knife or Inſtrument in a Charcoal 
| 1 3 | Fire. 
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Fire. The two firſt of theſe Directions are abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary, and the laſt may be comply'd with according to 
the Artiſt's Conveniency. 1 oy by 
In all Griefs of the Sinews and nervous Parts, the Fire is 
to be very ſparingly given, and a drawing Knife is certainly 
the propereſt Inſtrument, tho? there are ſome, who make Uſe 
of a large Gold Coin, from a Conceit of its having greater 
medicinal Vertues than really belong to it. Some content 
themſelves with Silver, and there are others, who prefer Cop- 
per, from an Opinion of its being a Metal that reſiſts Pu- 
trefaction; and among theſe is our laſt mention'd Author. 
But moſt of our Engliſh Farriers make Uſe of Iron Inſtru- 
ments in all their cauterizing Operations, which, if they 
be ſmooth and well-poliſh'd, are as good as any, and in 
this it is ſufficient that they have the Example of moſt 
Surgeons for their Authority. e 
The Knife ſhould be rounded on the Edge, and pretty 
thick, that it may keep the Heat as long as poſſible; it 
_ ought alſo to be heated in a very clear Fire Gif a Charcoal 
Fire cannot be had) and afterwards rub'd upon a woollen 
Cloth, that no Dirt or Aſhes may tick to it, and until the 
flaming Redneſs is wore quite off ; then the Farrier muſt 
with a ſteady, dexterous, and light Hand, draw his Lines or 
Raſes on each Side the Joint or Sinew, always following the 
_ Courſe of the Hair, without making croſs Lines, for befides 
that they are of no Importance in the Cure, they cauſe a 
very great Deformity. A due Care mult alſo be had, ne- 
ver to pierce the Skin, but rather repeat the Strokes the 
oftner, until it becomes of the Colour of a pale Cherry; for 
if the Fire happens to touch the Sinews, it will be apt to 
cauſe Convulfions; and if the Horſe ſurvive theſe Diſor- 
ders, he may hereafter become irrecoverably lame. 
But when the Grievance happens to be on the Hips, 

Shoulders, or other fleſhy Parts, or when the Fire is given 
to diſperſe any obſtinate flegmatick Humour, that cannot 
be brought to Suppuration, the Artiſt may go on with 
ſome Boldneſs; and beſides, that the Lines may be made 
of any Figure, either in Shape of a Palm Arrow, or Shield, 
or what the Farrier pleaſes, the Skin onght alſo to be pierc'd 
more or leſs according to the Situation and Urgency of the 
Grievance, that a powerful Revulfion may be made, by 
drawing away a plentiful deal of Matter. There are many 


Inſtances of Cures of this Kind to be met with among Hor- 
1es, and even ſome in the human Body, where, by burning 
the Hip with a hot Iron, the Jehiatick Pains, and other 
62 | ” 2, | ner- 
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nervous Obſtructions, have been altogether removed. But 


in Caſes where the Skin is to e , it ought to be done 
atter may flow downwards, 
the better to prevent an ulcerous Diſpoſition in the Sores; 


and into the Orifices or Holes may be introduced little ſoft 
Tents of Flax dipt in warm Haſilicum, or any other ſup- 


urative Ointment; for if this be cramm'd with hard 
Tents, the Anguiſh that muſt neceſſarily happen after 
giving the Fire, will be apt to create a Fever. „ 

All the ſear'd and burnt Parts ought immediately to be 


bath'd with Spirit of Wine, and afterwards anointed with 


a Mixture of Bees-wax and Oil melted together, or with 


common Tar, until the Eſcars fall off; but if there be a 


very great Heat and Anguiſh, and a Tendency to a Swel- 


ling, which is apt enough to fall upon the Legs, eſpecially 

of thoſe Horſes that are tender and waſhy; in that Caſe 
camphorated Spirits may be uſed two or three times a Day, 
and, if need require, the Cataplaſm directed for the Cure 


of Burns. But theſe Accidents may in a great meaſure 


be prevented, and the whole Intention more effectuallß 
anſwer'd, if, before the Operation, Recourſe be had to Fo- 


mentation and Baths, or attenuating Oils, ſuch as the Oil 


of Earth Worms, or the Soldiers Ointment; for by theſe 


means the Grievance will more eaſily yield to the Impreſſions 
of the Fire, and the burnt Parts come ſooner to a Separation. 
I need not acquaint any one, that the Horſe muſt be ſe- 


cur'd with Collars, or ſuch other Engines, as can be made 


effectual to prevent his licking, biting, or rubbing the Scabs, 


which is very common when they begin to heal, otherwiſe 


it will cauſe a great Deformity, and ſuch an one as cannot 


be eafily remedy'd. What relates to the firing of Ring- 


bones, Quitter- bones, and Scratches, &c. ſhall be treated 


ok in their proper Places. 


CHA p. LII. 
Of Rowelling, 


10us Humours; but the Effects of Rowel/ing are not 
the draining away of ill Humours, as moſt People believe; 
for the Matter that proceeds from the Rowe! is form'd of 
the Blood; ſo that by it both the good and 5 


Reling is an artificial Vent, made to diſcharge nox- 


bad is evacuated: And therefore all that can Tbs Uſe of 


be propos d by Rowelling, is to make a Re- 
vulſion, or Diverſion from any Part that is weaken'd or re- 
7 1 lax'd 
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lax'd by old obſtinate Obſtructions and in this Senſe it is 


uſetul in many of the ſame Intentions as the Fire, and is 
very profitable in all Aches, cold, flegmatick Swellings, 


and even ſometimes in Lameneſs and Infirmities of the 


Legs. Itis alſo ſometimes a Relief, where there is a Ful- 
neſs and Redundancy of Humours; and in moſt Diſeaſes 
of the Eyes: But Rowe!/ling is abſolutely hurtful to Hor- 


ſes that are poor, lean, and hide-bound, or to thoſe that 


are hectick and conſt umptive, ©c. 


There are two ſorts of Rowels, vis. A hair Rowe), and 
French Rowel. The one is what Surgeons call a Seaton, 


and the other a Fonticle or Fontanel ; but the Fonticle or 


French Rowel is by many preferr'd, as it is not ſo apt to 
cauſe an Abſceſs, and is therefore more eaſily dry'd up. 
But in Caſes that require a conſiderable Diſcharge of Mat- 
ter, a ſmall Abſceſs is not to be altogether feared ; becauſe 
ſuch an one as happens upon Rowelling, may be eaſily e- 


2 cured by the Application of Bolſters and tight Ban- 
8 0 e 15 


ought to be taken not to put in the Rowel too near the 


Tendons, but where there is ſome Subſtance of Fleſh. 


CHAP 11 
Of Gelding and Curtailing of Horſes. 


T HE Gelding of a Foal is an eaſy Operation, and fel- 


dom attended with any ill Accidents. But if a Horſe's 
Stones ſhould be bruis'd, or otherwiſe hurt, and ſo become 


irrecoverable, the extirpating of theſe will require the Skill 


of a good Artiſt. e Ts 
Ide Horſe being firſt caſt on a Dunghil, or other ſoft 
Place, the Scrotum, or outward Caſe, is to be cut open on 
each Side, when both Stones are to be taken away, and 
where there is but one, that Side where the diſeaſed Stone 
lies; afterwards tie a waxt Thread round the Strings, to 


ſtop 


need not lay down any particular Directions concerning 
this Operation, ſince it is ſo common, that even every 
Country Smith can perform it; I ſhall only take Notice, 
that the French Rowel ought always to be put in the In- 
terſtices or Furrows, that go between the Muſcles, either 
towards their Origin or Inſertion, or any other Part through- 
out the whole Tract of any Interſt ice; but to prevent a too 
great Abſceſs, the Hair Rowel may be better plac'd towards 
the lower Part of the Interſtice, where the Furrow is not ſo 
deep, and where the Matter will eafily run off; but Care 
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ſtop the Blood, and with a Pair of ſharp Sciſſars or 
Knife, cut the Strings between the Ligature and the Stone, 
applying to the Wound Pledgits dipt in the common Di- 
ocitive mixt with Spirit of Wine, laying over all Compreſſes 
and a Bandage, ſuch as has been directed to ſuſpend the 
| Sheath. If an Inflammation happens, it is to be treated witn 
warm Fomentations and ſpiri tuous Things, and the Horſe 
kept to an opening Diet, with Barley-water for his Drink. 
This is a more ſafe Method than what is generally pra- 
Qis'd, vis. by applying the actual Cautery, and then filling 
the Place with Salt; for albeit it may ſucceed with a Colt 
or Foal, while the ſpermatick Veſſels are very ſmall, yet it 
muſt needs expoſe a Horſe to many Accidents when bo is 
come to his Maturity. „ 
As to the curtailing or docking of Horſes, Curtailing. 
all that I intend upon the Subject, is only to 
advertiſe the Farrier, that his Searing-Iron ſhould be 
ſmoother and better poliſh'd than what is generally made 
Uſe of, and that it ſhould be rub'd very clean on a woollen 
Cloth, and the Metal harden'd; for when it is otherwiſe, 
the Scoria or Sparks that 75 off from the Iron are apt to 
cauſe an intolerable Anguiſh, which falls down into the 
Fundament and Sheath : Neither ſhould the Iron be at any 
time apply'd flaming hot, or elſe it will bring the burnt _ 
Part along with it; for want of this laſt Caution, I have 
ſeen the Iron apply'd two or three times before an Eſcar 
could be form'd, which is always of bad Conſequence, as it 
muſt be a conſiderable time before the Bone is cover d. 


CHAP. Tf 
Of the Lampas. 


T HE Lampas is an Excreſcence in the Roof of the 
+4 Mouth, which hinders a Horſe from feeding, and hap- 
pens uſually to young Horſes. It is cur'd by applying a hot 
Iron made for that Purpoſe, and it is ſucceſſively perform'd 
in all Parts of the Kingdom; ſo that there is no need of 
any Caution, but only that the Farrier do not penetrate too 
deep, ſo as to ſcale the thin Bone that lies under the 


upper 
Bars, for that would be attended with very nen 
and dangerous Symptoms. bg | 


CHAP. 
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_EHAP. 1%. 
ML Of the Barbs. 
"HESE are ſmall Excreſcences under the Tongue, which 
may be ſeen by drawing the Tongue afide ; and are con- 
ſtantly cur'd by cutting them off as cloſe as may be, with 
a Pair of Sciſſars, and rubbing the Place with Salt, 


FT HO' we find this among the Diſeaſes of Horſes ; yet it 
is, by the beſt Judges, look'd upon to be an ill Habit 
rather than a Diſeaſe, which may probably at firſt proceed 
from the Pain and Itching that happens in the breeding of 
Teeth. There are divers Methods uſed to break a Horſe of 
this Habit, but the moſt approv'd is, to make him eat in 
a Place where there is no Manger, tying him with a Buckle 
to the Wall, and giving him his Oats ina Haverſack. 
60555... : ,,. 

T HIS isa Diſtemper which happens to Horſes in the De- 
1 eline of their Age, when the Gums are wore down; the 

_ Grinders don't meet one upon another, but grow either 
outwards or inwards, ſo that their Points prick the Gums 
or Tongue, and hinder a Horſe's Feeding. The uſual Me- 
thod of Cure is to open the Horſe's Mouth with the Upſet, 
and with a Gouge and Mallet ftrike off thoſe fharp Edges, 
and afterwards file them down ſmooth ; but it is much ſa- 
fer to make Uſe of a well-temper'd File only, tho' it will 
take a little more Time. 85 1 


eee, , 
Gigs, Bladders, and other Diſeaſes of tbe 
THE Mouths of Horſes are ſubject to ſeveral Infirmities, 
1 Which, by reaſon of the Softneſs and Spungineſs of the 

Parts, are often troubleſome, and cannot be eaſily remov'd 
without the Fire, or ſome corroſi ve Medicine, The Gigs 


and Bladders, for the moſt part, grow out on the Inſide of 


the Lips, and ſometimes towards the Palate ; but thoſe 5 
. the 
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the Lips are the largeſt, The uſual Method of Cure is by 
ſlitting them open, and diſcharging the Matter, afterwards 
waſhing them with Salt and Vinegar. Sometimes a Horſe's 
Mouth is wounded by a miſhapen or ruſty Bit, and by ſe- 
veral other Accidents; all which, either em Neglect, or 
an ill Diſpoſition in the Blood, will create thoſe Sort of 
Ulcers the Farriers call Cankers. In ſuch Caſes, the beſt 

way is to make Uſe of a ſmall round Searing-Iron, mode- 

rately heated, which may be introduced thro' a braſs Pipe, 
to defend it from touching any other Part; and when the 
Eſcar falls off, it may be touch'd now and then with a 
Spunge dipt in Copperas-water, until it is cured, The fal- 1 

ling Tow of the Palate, or, more properly, the Relaxation 1 

and Swelling of the Lula, is alſo a Diſeaſe to which = | 

Horſes are fubject upon catching Cold, tho' I do not find * 
it much taken Notice of by Farriers; yet Mr. Snape, in 

his Anatomy, ſays, he has met with it ſeveral Times. The 

Cure is by blowing Pepper upon it, or touching it with a 

Feather dipt in the blue Eye-water, or 8 pirit of Sal Ar- 
— cos ate 


CHAP. IXIV. 

Of the Poll. Ein. 
TER Poll-Evil is an Impoſthume which ariſes on the Poll, 
1 and, for the moſt part, is cauſed by the fretting of a 43 
5 new Halter or Collar, &c. At firſt it requires no other Me- 19 
thod of Cure than what is common to other Boils and in- 1 
I flam'd Tumors, viz. by ripening and bringing it to Mat- - 
ter; but ſometimes it degenerates to a finuous Ulcer, tho' 


that be generally owing to want of Skill. 5 
There is a ſmall Sinus under the Noll-bone, where the 
Matter is apt to lodge, unleſs: Care be taken to keep the 
Part firm with Bandage; but inſtead of that, the Farriers 
generally uſe to thruſt in a long Tent, which raiſes the 
Fleſh, and opens a Way into the Sinus; and by this 
means an Ulcer is created where there needs be none ; all 
therefore that is further neceflary on this Head, is to cau- 
tion the Practitioner againſt ſuch ill Methods; and, if the 
Tumor has a very large Cavity within it, it is much better 
do lay it ſomewhat open, than to thruſt foreign Subſtances 
into it; and if it requires an ulcerous Diſpoſition, it muſt 
be treated as ſuch, But the Reader may 1 Recourſe to 


the 55th Chapter, as alſo to thoſe Places where we have 
treated of the Strangles, Cc. 2 5 


HAP. 
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„FFF C Ho ATY on 
( Hurts and Bruiſes in the Mitherc, &c. 


8 1498s ES are very often hurt, or wrung in the Withers, 


L © by the biting of other Horſes, or unfit Saddles, eſpe- 
cially when the Bows are too wide, for by that means. they 


bruiſe the Fleſh againſt the Spines of the ſecond and third 


Vertehræ of the Back, which form that Prominence which 
riſes above their Shoulders, When the Swelling is mode- 


rate, the uſual Method is to waſh the Part with Salt and 
Water, or to apply Horſe-dung, or Salt and black Soap 


mix'd together, which very often ſucceeds ; any reſtringent 


Charge, as Bole and Vinegar with Whites of Eggs, has 


the ſame Effect, tho? in a different manner; as alſo the 
Whites of Eggs beat up into a Foam with a Piece of Allum. 


This is very much commended. 


* 


Scmetimes the Hair is rub'd off, and the part becomes 
gall'd, in which Caſe nothing is preferable to the rectify'd 


Spirit of Wine or Brandy, which ought to be us'd often, co- 
vering the Part with a flaxen Cloth dipt in Bees Wax, and a 
little Oil melted together, to keep the Dirt from it, and 


be Cure. 


defend it from the Air. But when the Bruiſe 
happens to be violent, an Impoſthumation 
may certainly be 8 gy, which muſt be manag'd ac- 
cording to the Directions laid down in the Cure of the 


Strangles. And as ſoon as the Matter is diſcharg'd, and 


the Swelling fallen, ſo that the Part can bear to be bound, 
a Strap may be fix d to the Breait-cloth, which may paſs 


between his Fore-legs, and be faſten'd to his Surſingle, 


which in a great meaſure will anſwer the End of Band- 
age, by keeping the Parts firm, „„ 
Solleyſell complains of the ill Accidents attending the 


Diſorders in the Withers, and it is no wonder, for that 
Author was always too buſy with Tents, and but little 
acquainted with the true Uſe of Bandage. A Tent in 


the Withers is very dangerous, and in all Parts of the Back 
and Loins, for by them the Fleſh is raiſed, as was ob- 
ſerved in the preceding Chapter, and the Matter becomes 
collected among the Spines, whereby ſinuous and fiſtulous 


Ulcers are form'd, which for the moſt part prove incur- 


* 


able. 65 
5 As 
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As to thoſe Ailments that proceed from Bite on rhe 

the Bite of another Horfe, whether they be Withers. 
on the Withers, the Neck, or any other fart 
of the Body, they muſt be often bath'd with Spirit of 

Wine, and dreſs'd with Turpentine and the Yolks ok Eggs, 
as all other Wounds and Impoſthumes ; and if the Bruiſe 
cauſe a ſmall Mortification and Deadneſs in the Part, 
which ſometimes happens, it may be dreſs'd with Z£gyp- 

tiacum; and if it prove obſtinate, the actual Cautery may 
be made Uſe of to bring it to Digeſtion; after which it 
may be manag'd as a ſimple Wound or Ulcer, 


"CHAD. xxvi 
Of a Nauelgall, &c. 


A Na vel-gall is ſeated on the Top of the Spine, oppoſite 
to the Navel, from whence it has its Name, and is ge- 
nerally cauſed by a bad Saddle pinching a Horſe behind, 
which, being neglected, turns to a foul, fungous Excreſ- 
cence 3 and ſometimes, after long Continuance, to a ſinu- 
ous and fiſtulous Ulcer; ſometimes it looks like a har- 
den'd brown Jelly, and ſometimes black and mortify'd. 
While there is Moiſture and Senſibility in the Part, an 
Ointment may be apply'd of Quickſilver and 'Turpentine, 
v. an Ounce of Quickfilver to every two Ounces of the 
Turpentine, rub'd in a Mortar till they be well incorpora- 
ted, and then ſpread upon Hurds or Flax: On each Side 
of the Spine, over the Swelling, may be laid ſmooth dry 
Pledgits of Hurds, or Bolſters of flaxen Cloth, which may 
be girt round with a Surſingle. But if the Sore be dead 
and lifeleſs, a good ſharp Razor or Knife may be made 
Uſe of to cutit to the Quick, and then let it be dreſs'd 
according to the Directions laid down in the Cure of 
JJ 8 1 5 


A Sitfaſt proceeds alſo from a Saddle- Asitfaſt. 
gall and is another of the Accidents that 5 
* to the Spine; it is 18 and horny, and may be 
cur d by anointing it firſt with Oil of Bays, until it turns 


ſoft, and then by dreſſing it with Quickfilver and Tur- 
pentine, as above directed, which alone will make a Cure, 
eſpecially if the hard horny Subſtance be gently ſcarify'd 


nin ſome laces, 


CHAP, 
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to favour his Shoulder. 


Ty 
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CHAP. LXVI. 


Of a Shoulder-wrench, Shoulder-pight, and 


Shoulder-ſplait. 


T® underſtand the Nature of theſe Infirmities, it will be 


neceſſary to remember, that the Blade bone of the 


Shoulder is fixed to the Body, not by Articulation or Joint- 
ing, but by Appoſition, being laid to the Ribs, and faſten'd 
by the Muſcles which lie under and above it; ſo when a 

| Horſe happens to receive a Blow or Strain in the Shoulder, 
the Tendons of thoſe Muſcles are ſtretched and relaxed; 

and when that is violent, it is called a Showulder-ſÞlait, 
and becomes more or leſs dangerous, as the Horſe is more 
_ orleſs hardy VVV 


Every one ſufficiently knows, that a Slip, falſe Step, or 


any due Poſition of a Horſe's Leg, will ſtrain and weak- 
en the Shoulder, by ſtretching thoſe Ligaments; and ſome- 
times the Shoulder is affected by a Hutt or Bruiſe on the 
Withers, the Reaſon of which may be eafily enough con- 
ceiv'd, by any one who will examine into the Structure f 
theſe Parts; but when the Accident proves not ſo violent 
as to ſhew a Looſeneſs and Swelling, it is not eaſily diſ- 
cern'd whether the T,ameneſs be in the Shoulder, in the 
| Foot, or any other Joint. The beſt Judges have therefore, 
in all ſuch Cafes, thought it proper to examine all Parts 
from the Shoulder downwards, and even to unſhoe the 
_ Horſe, that they may know certainly where to apply their 
| Remedies. But the Infirmities of the Shoulders may be 
diſtinguiſh'd from thoſe of the Feet, by having a Horſe 


put to Exerciſe; for if the Lameneſs be in the Feet, he 


5 wil halt moſt when he is ridden 3 but if it be in the Shoul- 


der, the warmer he grows, the leſs he will halt; and, if 


the Wrench be violent, he will be apt to caſt his Leg out- 
wards, forming a Circle as he goes. But if none of theſe 


Signs are perceivable in his Gate, the ſureſt Way is to turn 


him ſhort on the lame Side, for that tries the Muſcles the 
moſt of any Thing; ſo that if the Grief be in the Shoulder, 


he will ſet his Foot on the Ground hardily, and endeavour 


But in order to the Cure, a Diſtinction ought 


Te core. to be made between an old Grief, and a Hurt 


that is newly receiv'd ; for, in a freſh Strain, the firſt Inten- 
tion is to apply ſuch Things as are proper to allay the — 


\ 
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and Inflammation, and prevent a too great Flux of Mat- 


ter to the Part; whereas in an old Grief, thoſe Things 


5 4 3 Humours fit to paſs thro' the Pores; and there- 


fore, as ſoon as you perceive your Horſe lam'd in the 


175 Shoulder, by a Fall, or any other Accident, after he has 


been bled on the oppoſite Side, a cold reſtringent Charge 


may be apply'd of Vinegar, Bole, and the whites of Eggs. 


Verjuice may be us'd inſtead of Vinegar upon the Road, 
which may be had at any Farm-houſe; for the ſooner a 
cold Application is made, the better. The Part ought, in 
the Beginning, to be refreſh'd three or four Times a Day, 


with a Spunge dipt in Vinegar and Bole; and after that 
the following Plaſter may be apply'd: | 


Take common Pitch half a Pound, 4e minio Plaſter 


« or Diachylon fix Ounces, common Turpentine four 
© Ounces, Oil Olive two Ounces: Melt them together 
in a Pipkin over hot Embers, continually ſtirring; and 
«© when theſe are diſſolv'd, add Bole in fine Powder four 


£ 


4 Ounces, Myrrh and Aloes, of each an Ounce, Spread 


cc 


But when the Lameneſs happens to be of an old Stand- 


ing, the following Ointment will be of great Service. 


Take of the Soldiers Ointment, or Nerve Ointment, 
half a Pound, Ointment of Marſh-mallows fix Ounces, 

_ < rectify'd Oilof Amber four Ounces. Mix them all to- 

| £© gether, and with a hot Bar of Iron, held as near as 
© poſlible, chafe the Part twice a Day; and at ſome In- 

„ tervals, with camphorated Spirits,” The Soldiers Oint- 


ment is made as follows: EE „ 
„Take freſh Bay-leaves three Pound, The Soldiert 

“Rue two Pound and a half, Marjoram Oinrmens. 

„ two Pound, Mint one Pound, Sage, hos 


_ & Wormwood, Comſtary, Baſil, of each half a 


laga Wine two Pound,” Bruiſe all the Leaves, and 


| boil to the Confiſtence of an Ointment, and keep it for 


_ Uſe. This may be made in a ſmaller Quantity by thoſe 
" who keep but few Horſes, ĩ˙ q ; 
Solleyſell recommends the Ointment of Montpelier as 


an excellent Remedy in all Strains in the Shoulders, &c. It 


is compoſed of the Ointment of Roſes, Marſhmallows, 


Populeon and Honey, of each equal Quantities, The Oils | 


of 


are chiefly made Uſe of that attenuate and render the ſu- 


* this upon the Horſe's Shoulder before it grows cold, by 


and put fine Flocks of the Colour of the Horſe all Z 


Pound, 
Oil Olive twenty Pound, yellow Wax four Pound, Ma- 
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of Turpentine, Earth-worms, Oil of Petre, St. John's 


Greaſe, Deers Suet, Badgers Greaſe, and many ſuch 
Things, are alſo us'd in the ſame Intention. But if the 
Lameneſs does not yield to theſe Things, Recourſe may 
be had to Rowelling, or to the Fire ; but the laſt is prefer- 
able, and leſs painful than the uſual Method of Rowelling, 
by bruiſing and blowing up the Shoulder. 
And therefore, with a hot Iron, make a Circle the 
Breadth of a Trencher round the Joint, and within the 
whole Circle pierce the Skin, leaving about an Inch be- 
_ tween the Holes, and to each apply yellow Wax and Rofin 
melted together, until the Eſcars fall off, and then dreſs . 
them every Day with Turpentine and Honey, applying 
Plaſters as directed, until the Sores are dried up,  _ 
Some adviſe ſwimming a Horſe for a Shoulder-ſplait, 
from an Opinion of the Joint being out; but if it was really 
ſo, he muſt ſwim with three Legs, which is almoſt as im- 
poſſible as for a Door to move without * But yet 
Swimming is not always unſucceſsful; and, in all old 
Griefs, it becomes ſerviceable in the ſame manner as a cold 
Bath, by helping Perſpiration, and giving a more lively 
Motion tothe obſtructed Matter; and therefore the Morn- 
ing is the propereſt Time, becauſe the Water is then the 
_ coldeſt, ard it ſhould be a continued Cuſtom for ſome _ 
eee, yd en ee Cans 
But, in all other Reſpects, the Horſe ſhould be put to no 
Kind of Labour, neither ought any one to ride him; for a 
Weight upon his Back muſt needs add to the Infirmity, as 
the greateſt Streſs lies upon the Shoulders; but it will be 
very proper for him to be walk'd out every Day, when 
the Weather is favourable ; and his Exerciſe may be in- 
creaſed as his Shoulder recovers Strength; a Pattent Shoe 
may alſo be ſet upon the oppoſite Foot, if he leans too 


N much upon it. 
CHAP. LXVII. 
Of a fway'd Back, and Strains of the Hips. 


A Swaying of the Back, is a Pain and Weakneſs in the 
41 Reins, cauſed by a Fall, the carrying of ſome heavy 
Burden, or ſeme other violent Accident ; and ſometimes the 


Horſe is alſo hurt inwardly, wh&h brings him ir to the rear . 


Wort, Nerve Oil, Bears Greaſe, Horſe Greaſe, Mules 


, 
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eſt Diſorders imaginable. YetI am of Mr. Snape's Mind, 


that there is no ſuch Thing as a broken Back, in the Senſe 
the Farriers generally mean, otherwiſe the Horſe could not 


ſurvive it many Minutes: Neither is it very probable that 
the Hines or Proceſſes of the Rack-bones ſhould be often 


broke, unleſs the Horſe be very poor and lean, theſe being, 
for the moit part, very well guarded by the thick Muſcles of 


the Back ; and therefore, by a ſwaying of the Back, is pro- 


perly to be underſtood a Stretching and Relaxation of the 


Muſcles and Ligaments of thoſe Parts; and when the 
Hurt is more inward, the Malady muſt then confiſt in 


the ſtretching of the large Blood-veſſels, Sc. but in all 


ſuch Caſes, the Farrier ought, in his Cure, to treat a Horſe 
as if he was hurt both eee and outwardly, as there is 


a conſtant Sympathy between botn. 


Ihe firſt Thing therefore to be done, is to take a plen- 
| tiful deal of Blood from the Neck; after which the cold 


Charge, and the other Remedies preſcrib'd in the prece- 
ding Chapter, ought to be apply'd inwardly thoſe Things 


that are proper to promote Sweat; and, as Mr. Snape 
adviſes, he may be ſweated in a Dunghil, if the common 
Remedies fail; his Diet muſt be opening, and all imagi- 
nable Care taken to keep down a Fever. He ought tobe 
girt pretty firm over his Reins, yet not ſo as to hinder the 
Motion of his Flanks; he ought alſo to be hung up, or 
kept in a ſteady Poſture: But if the Weakneſs continues, 
you may proceed to the Fire, which muſt be done by 
piercing the Skin on the Muſcles that lie on each Side of 


...- the Spane, avoiding, as much as poſſible, to burn him 
_neartt 
_ Swelling in the Sheath, which would very readily bring 


6 8 ; 
I be Strains in the Hips are to be accounted for in the 


ſame manner as thoſe of the Back and Shoulders, only 
they are not ſo apt to create a Fever, as a ſwaying of the | 
Back. Sometimes the round Head of the Thigh-bone is, 
by the Violence of the Accident, thruſt out of its Socket, 


and then a Horſe is ſaid to be Hipſhot ; but if it is not 


reduc'd immediately, he will be irrecoverably lame. The 
Cure conſiſts in the ſame Applications that are proper for 


a a Shoulder-ſplait, 


— nn 


e Flanks, otherwiſe it will be apt to create a violent 
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, 
O Bones broken and out of Joint. 


THz replacing of Bones that are disjointed is a very un- 
I ſucceſsful Operation, inſomuch that we have few or no 
nſtances of Horſes ever becoming ſerviceable after their 
Bones have been diſplac'd; but broken Bones have often 
been recover'd; and Solleyſell gives an Inſtance of a Horſe 
that had a Fracture of the Bone, with a large Wound in the 
Fleſh; and of a Mule, that had a Fracture in the Leg; both 
which were. curd by one who was neither Surgeon nor 
Farrier; and\Ry4147 and other Italian Authors, have laid 
down a Method of Cure for all ſuch Accidents, tho' the Suc- 
ceſs muſt be very much owing to the Goodneſs of a Horſe's 


_ Conſtitution. and Sagacity, there being ſome who will fa- 
vour any Infirmities or. Lameneſs more than others. 


When the Bone is fractured, the Horſe ought to be rais'd 
in a Sling; and while one holds the Member with both 


Hands, three or four Inches above the fractur'd Part, ano- 


ther muſt extend it, and draw it quite ſtreight; after which 
it is to be bath'd with Vinegar and Bole, and a thick flaxen 


Cloth dipt in the ſame Liquor, and laid ſmooth round it ; 
then with a Roller about two Inches broad, make ſeveral 


Rounds upon the tractur'd Part, aſcending alſo above and 
below it, making your Turnings even, that the Splints may 
lie on cloſe ; after which apply two or three thin Splints of 
Wood, wrapt up in linen Cloth or Hurds, always taking 
care not to let any of their Ends preſs upon the Sinews; and 
above them make ſeveral Turns with a long Roller upwards 


and downwards, until the Splints are firm and immoveable. 


The Leg muſt be often bath'd above and below the 


Dreſſing, with Vinegar or warm Lees of Wine, eſpecially 


for the firſt Fortnight, and the Horſe kept to a laxative 


Diet; and the Drefling kept on for the Space of forty 


Days, making it tight as often as it begins to turn flack. | 
If the Horſe is inclinable to favour his Infirmity, he will 
recover without much Trouble; but if it be otherwiſe, it 


will be proper to keep him conſtantly in a Sling, ſuffering 
the fractur d Member juſt to touch the Ground, 


This is the propereſt Method for all Fractures in the Legs 


and Paſterns; but in Caſes where other Bones are broke, the 


greateſt Part muſt be left to Nature, who will make a Re- 
union in her own Way, tho' it may not be without ſome 


Deformity; but we can expect no great Aſſiſtance, jane 
8 2: rom 


» 
Ss 
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from Art or Nature, when a Fracture happens on any 
large Joint, or very near it; or When a Bone is much ſhi- 
en Eo os oy 
The uſual Method to reduce Bones that The Method of 
are diſplac'd, is by caſting the Horſe on a reducing Bones 


ſoft Place, and putting four ſtrong Paſterns out Joint. 


on his Feet, drawing him from the Ground, ſo as his 


whole Weight may, in a great meaſure, reſt upon the dis- 


jointed Member, I have ſeen two Horſes ſerv'd in this 
manner, for a Diſlotation in the Shoulder, but neither of 

them ſucceeded. Some uſe a Method that is much more 
cruel; they tie one End of a leathern Thong about the 
Horſe's Pattern, and the other to a yielding Shrub; and 


then, by whipping him, make him ſtrain with all his 


Force till the Bone return to its proper Place; but this 
Method is not only dangerous, but ſeldom ſucceſsful. 


CHAP T6. 
f Hurts in the Stifle, 


FHESE, 4 mod} other Accidents of this Kind; come 
1 by a Strain or Blow on the Stifle-bone, which is the 


| Knee-pan of a Horſe; ſometimes the Ligaments which 


cover that Bone are ſo much relax'd, that it becomes looſe, 
moving upwards, and downwards, and fideways, by the 
Touch of your Hand; and the Horſe going downright 
lame, is ſaid to be ſtifled; but it is a general Miſtake in 
Authors, to fancy the Bone is miſplaced, that being mere- 
ly impoſſible, unleſs the broad Ligaments were cut, and 
then, indeed, it might burſt out of its Place, 
The Cure conſiſts in the Application of The Cure. 
thoſe Things that are proper to ftrengthen 


| the relaxed Ligaments. If the Strain be new, Vinegar and 


7 


Bole, &c. ought to be made Uſe of; and after that à Plaſter 
made of Pitch, Myrrh, Olibanum, Dragoon's-bls6d,-&c. 
The Pitch muſt be melted with a little Git or Hog's-Lard, 
and the other Ingredients made into Powder, and ſtirr'd 
into it while it is warm; after which it may be pour'd up- 
on the ſtifling place, covering it with Flocks, or the Stuf- 
tings of an old Saddle. The Horſe ought not to be put 
| to any hard Exerciſe, but may go to Graſs, or be led 
Abroad for the Space of an Hour every Day, until he is 
able to bear greater Fatig ue. 1 8 
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CH AP. LXXI. 
Of the Bone-ſpavin. 
7 5 is a hard bony Excreſcence growing on the Inſide ' 
: of the Hough, not far from the Elbow, and is gene 
rated of the Matter which nouriſhes the Bones and Liga- 1 
ments. Some Horſes are foal'd with this Imperfection ; 
but it proceeds, for the moſt part, from ſtraining, while a 
Horſe is too young to bear violent Fatigue, which, in pro- 
ceſs of Time, cries Cs ͤ ae,” 
"We. The main Intention in the Cure, is to re- 
aul, move the Excreſcence; but this is hardly pra- 
cticable when it adheres to the Bone as a Part of its Sub- 
ſtance, but only when it lies as an Appendage, in which 
| Caſe it may be removed by a dexterous Application of 
the Fire, or by the Uſe of cauſtick Ointments; for theſe, 
by bringing a Flux of Matter, and a conſtant Moiſture 
into the Part, will, by degrees, looſen that hard Subſtance 
from its Adhefion, ſo that it may be eaſily taken off; and 
for this purpoſe we recommend the following 
5 Take Quickſilver and Brimſtone, of each two Oun- 
ces; rub them in a Mortar until they turn to a black 
* Powder; then take Spaniſh Flies and Euphorbium in 
Powder, of each ſix Drams, corrofive Sublimate two 
* Drams, the Apoſtles Ointment four Ounces. Mix them 
«cold ina Mortar or on a Marble? © 8 
The Method of applying this Ointment, is firſt to rub 
the Part with a Piece of any round ſmooth Stick, and then 
lay over a ſticking Plaſter to guard the reſt of the Hough; 
this muſt be made of Roſin, common Pitch, or Burgundy 
Pitch, ſpread on a thick Piece of Leather, having a Hole 
cut in the Middle, that the Tumor may come thro' it, 
upon which the Ointment is to be apply'd, the Hair being ³ 
_ alſo ſhav'd away, over which muſt be laid a Pledgit of 2 
clean Hurds, faſten'd with an eaſy Bandage round the 
Hough, or another ſticking Platter over all. This Oint- 
ment will at firſt draw out a thin Water; but after two 
or three Days Application, it will form an Eſcar, which 
may be ſcarify'd with a Fleam or Lancet, continuing the 
Application every other Day until the Bone becomes looſe, 
| or its Subſtance diffolves; and after it is removed, the 
; Ulcer mutt be dreſs'd with Honey of Roſes, and Tincture 
"i of Myrrh warm, and then heal'd with Baſilicon mixt with 
Furpentine, Sc. „ 1 
| n 
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In giving the Fire, Solleyſell adviſes to An Obſervati- 
ſear the large Vein above and below the en concerning 
Thigh, from an Opinion that the Tumor ting up 
is fed by it; but it is plainly otherwiſe, the © 79% 
Office of that Vein being only to take up and carry back 
that Portion of the Blood which is more than neceſſary 
for the Nouriſhment of thoſe Parts thro' which it paſſes; 
and when that Conduit is once ſtopt, there muſt be a 
greater Quantity of Blood and Nouriſhment retain'd in 
_ thoſe Parts, at leaſt for ſome time, than before; where- 
fore ſuch an Effect muſt be owing, not to an Abatement 
5 of Humours, but to a greater „ of Moiſture derived 


| from a greater Quantity of Blood, whereby the Bone may 
* be more eaſily ſeparated, as we have already obſerv'd ; 
5 but if it chance to have this good Effect in removing a Bone- 

5 ſpavin, the Loſs of ſo large a Veſſel may eaſily be of worſe 
#3 Conſequence in other Reſpects, as ſhall be ſhewn hereafter. 


Of the Strinp-halt. 


TEE String-halt is an involuntary and convulſi ve Mo- 
1 tion of the Muſcles, which extend or bend the Hough; 
when it ſeizes the outſide Muſcles, the Horſe ſtraddles and 
throws his Legs outwards; but when the infide Muſcles 
are affected, his Legs are twich'd up to his Belly; ſome- 
times it is only in one Leg, ſometimes in both; but theſe 
Things are ſo well known, that we need not inſiſt on them. 
It generally proceeds from ſome Strain or Blow; for what- 
ever creates a more than ordinary Pain in any particular 
Muſcle belonging to the Hough, may cauſe a too great 
| Derivation of Blood and Spirits, whereby ſuch an habi- 
eval Contrattion may beproduc'd, . 
The Cure is difficult, and rarely attended with Succeſs ; 
though, in the Beginning, a String-halt may be removed 
with good Rubbing, and the Uſe of Fomentations, with 
. Jaily iu moderate Exerciſe; for by this means the Blood 
and Spirits may be equally deri ved into the diſeaſed Muſcle 
and its Antagoniſt. The laſt Refuge is uſually the Fire, 
which has been known to anſwer, at leaſt ſo far as to pre- 
vent abſolute Lameneſ e. N 
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. #43200. 7 
= Of tho Blaad-ſpavin.. 5 
= The Blod:ſpa- Ts Diſtemper is a Dilatation and Swel- 

| vin compare T ling of the Mafter-yein, on the Inſide o ß. 

w_— 0 4 Varix in the Hough; and is juſtly compar'd by S. 9 
FF Men. leyſell oaVarixin Men. Its Cure is per- 1 
Þ form'd by taking up that Part of the Vein which forms =} 
= the Tumor, and healing the Wound with proper Digeſtives !? 
Fl | and good Bandage; ſome think it ſufficient to tie a Liga- KY 
"ol ture above the Swelling, and then make an Aperture in the Sa 
10 Vein, letting it Blood until the Swelling falls, after which 75 
F they unbind the Ligature, 9 reſtringent Charge of 
Bi the Whites of Eggs, Bole and Vinegar, with a firm Ban- 
1 dage ; but this is not ſo certain, eſpecially when the Spavin 
5 | is form'd under the great Joint of the Hough, and where 
vn the Vein takes a winding Turn round it, in which Caſe it * 
3 | will be apt to grow again as ſoon as the Bandage is remov'd. 7 
= ; But a cold Charge is very neceſſary all round the Joint, 
AM when the Vein is taken up, to prevent the Swelling that FE 
1 muſt follow upon the Operation os. bl 
T 1 


, Malenders and Selenders. 


T HE Allende are Chops or Chinks on the bending 

1 ofthe Knee, which diſcharge a ſharp indigeſted Matter, $ 

cauſing Pain, and making the Horſe go lame FS as the 

7 0 Selengers which appear on the Bending of the Hough make 
bim: 5 They both proceed from the ſame 


— * 
„ 


16114 


them in a Mortar till they be well incorporated; ſpread a 
Pledgit with this Ointment, and apply it to the Sore, tying 
1 . vi „ 5 | : | it 


it on as above- directed, and renew the Dreſſing every Day 
until the Cure is perform'd, obſerving alſo conſtantly to 
waſh all the Chinks with Brandy or Spirit of Wi ne. 


Of the Hough-bow. 


T HIS is a hard Tumor that grows on the Elbow of the 
| =» Hough, and is ſinewy, like the Matter which covers 
that Bone. It proceeds from a Strain or Blow; and when 
5. it happens to be of long Continuance, it becomes difficult 
and hard to be cur'd, the Subſtance of the Swelling being 
llixe harden'd Glue. . F 


In the Beginning take the Soldiers Ointment, Ointment 


| of Marſh-mallows, and Oil of Amber, as directed in a 
l preceding Chapter againſt Strains in the Shoulder, and 
| rub it into the Part with a hot Bar of Iron, holding it 
22 very cloſe, and taking care to fetter the Horſe ſo as he ul 55 
| not ſtrike; if it does not yield to this Remedy, take a ſuf- 
fjicient Quantity of the Diachylon with the Gums, which 
= may be had at any Apothecary's; melt it in a Pipkin, and 
15 pour it warm upon the Top of the Hough, renewing it as 
Fo _ _ often as it begins to waſte. If the Swelling increaſe, and 
Y turn to an Impoſthume, it may be ripen'd with Cata- 
= ' plaſms, and open'd with a hot Iron, piercing from below 
upwards, and dreſs'd with the common Digeſtive of Tur- 
pentine and Honey, or the Volks of Eggs, with a Mixture 
| of Spirit of Wine, making a firm Bandage over the Part; 
Y and by theſe means it will be cur'd. But in caſe of a conti? 
nued and obſtinate Hardneſs, you muſt proceed to the Fire, 
„ firſt penetrating a little way into the Body of the Tumor 
5 with a round Iron, and drawing from thence ſeveral ſuper- 
7 ficial Lines, which may be dreſs'd according to the Method 
already laid down for performing that Operation. — 
i e MA Þ; LXAXVYL 
THE Curb is a Swelling on the finewy Parts of the Leg, 
a little below the Elbow of the Hough, but ſomewhat 
8 higher than the Spa vin, on the Inſide, and is generated of the 
. fame Matter that nouriſhes the Tendons and Ligaments ; 
L it is broader and higher at its upper Part than below, and 


ſometimes cauſes the Horſe to halt, by hindring the A 
2 4 3 8 
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of the Joint. It happens chiefly to draught Horſes, and 
is hardly curable by any other means than Fire; however, 
the Medicines directed in the preceding Chapters may firſt 
| becomply'd with; or the Platter of Frogs, with four times 
the uſua] Quantity of Quickſilver, may be laid to the Curb, 
firſt ſhaving away the Hair, and renewing it once a Fort- 
night. This Plaſter is ſomewhat troubleſome to make, but 
It may be had of any Apothecary when beſpoke; and I 
dare anſwer it will be of greateſt Service to remove all 
hard Swellings on the Bones or Sinews, by diſcuſſing 
them; ſometimes it has the Effect of a ſuppurative Pla- 
ſter, and will cauſe an Impoſthumation, which equally 
_ anſwers the End, as theſe fort of Tumors often terminate 
that way with good Succeſs. But they who will give 
_ themſelves the Trouble to make it, may obſerve the fol- 
lowing Method, which I have borrow'd from one of the 
bet nnn 898 
The 8 Take Frogs Numb. 3. Earth worms four 


- * Ounces, Hogs-Lard one Pound, White- 
8 ine 80 Pin Boil till the watery Parts 
are evaporated ; ftrain the Lard, and put to it half a 
Pound of Litharge, boiling it again with freſh Wine 
till the whole be incorporated. Then put in Wax and 
Oil of Bays, of each two Ounces, Adders Fat an Ounce 
© and a half, Frankinſence one Ounce, Euphorbium in 
fine Powder half an Ounce, with Quickfilver half a 
Pound, firſt incorporated in a Mortar with two Ounces | 
* of Turpentine, two Ounces of Oil of Spike, and half 
e an Qunce of liquid Storax: Make it into a Plaſter, and 
hy keep it for Uſe,” Þ tn *** | 


CHAP. IXXVII. 
a Fardm, 


THIS is a hard callous Tumor a little below the Bending | 
1 of the Ham on the Outſide; it is at firſt ſcarcely di- 
cernable, but in time cauſes the Horſe to halt, and grows 
ſo painful, as to make him pine away, and become light _ 

| belly'd; but it happens moſt frequently to manag'd Hor- 

| ſes, eſpecially thoſe who have been kept too much on their 

. 5 910 The Cure may be firſt attempted, applying 

the Mercurial! Plaſter as above directed; but if it proves 

obſtinate, it muſt be treated as a Bone-ſpavin, Se. 


Th i 
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1 


bhuappens when there is afreſh Afflux of Matter upon a Splent 
that is already begun, like the Lays upon an Iſicle, by the 
running down of treſh Water upon it. This laſt ſort cauſes 


it iseall'd a fingle Splent; but when there is another oppo- 
A peg'd or pin'd Splent. 15 
be eafily enough apprehended, by thoſe who Formation of 


bone of any Horſe aſter the Fleſh is ſcraped off, where they: 
may obſerve two Appendages growing to the Shank-bone, 
Which are to be met with in all Horſes that are young, 


Shank is, in ſome old Horſes, quite obliterate and worn 
out, except in the Middle. Each of theſe Appendages 
| reſemble a Bodkin, being broad at Top, and narrow at | 
Bottom, and are joined to the Shank by Appoſition, and 


No if a young Horſe be preſs'd with any extraordinary 
Weight towards he 
cemented and put together, but eſpecially when he goes 

down Hill with a Burden or a heavy Man upon his Back, 
it bears ſo hard upon his fore Legs, that it cauſes theſe bo- 
ny Appendages to give way, and ſuffer a Diſtortion; and 
altho' the Horſe does not always grow lame upon it imme- 


ter, which ouzes from between the Bones on the Inſide of 
the Shank, where there is a little Hollowneſs and Hard- 
neſs under the Perioſteum, like the Gum which iſſues from 
a wounded Tree, and is thus form'd into a 
when the Diſtortion is violent, or if the Horſe be of a ten- 
der, delicate Make, the Afflux of Matter will be the 


a peg'd or thorow Splent, which looks as if a Wedge was 


pretty way below the 


CH AP. IXXVIIL 
_ Of Splents and Oſlets, &. 
A Spent is a callous hard Subſtance, which adheres to 
LA the Inſide of the Shank- bone; when there is but one, 


fite to it, on the Outſide of the Shank-bone, it is then call'd_ 


Ide Reaſon of all ſuch Excreſcences may TheMatter and 


will take the Pains to examine the Shank- Splents. -_ 


tho' the Seam by which theſe Bones are joined to the 


faſten'd by a gummy Matter not unlike Glue. 


is Shoulders, before theſe Bones are firmly 


diately, yet it brings a Redundancy of this glutinous Mat- 


leut. But 


ea t- 
er, ſo that it ouzes thro? the oppoſite Side alſo, and forms 


ſtruck quite thro' the Bone; ſometimes a double Splent is 
form'd, which is call'd by the French a Fuzee; and this 


a very great Deformity, and is therefore eaſily perceivable. 
Moſt of theſe _ make their firit Appearance a 


nee, where the Cleft between the 
„ | FA a Bones 
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Bones is the wideſt, , which is very natural; and, in ſom®© 
Caſes, but eſpecially when they are of long Continuance, they 
not only aſcend to the Knee, but go à good way down the 
Shank, and ſometimes back wards towards the Maſter-finew. 
7 Mets are little hard Subſtances that arife 
ee among the ſmall Bones of the Knee on the In- 
ſide; they grow out of the gummy Subſtance which faſtens 
thoſe Bones together, and derive their Origin from a Mat- 
ter like that which produces Splents, and like them proceed 
from the ſame Cauſe, vis. the {training of a Horſe while 
he is young, and before his Joints be well knit; and from 
hence alfo we may underſtand the Nature of all thoſe hard 
Tumors already treated of, which grow near the Joints, 
whether they be Spavins, Fardons, Curbs, or of any other 
Kind, their chief Difference conſiſting in their Situation, 
being all of them form'd of a Matter, which, in time, 
grows hard, yea, even as the Bone it ſelf; and this is the 
Reaſon why they cannot be mov'd but by Things that are 
of the greateſt Efficacy. Notwithſtanding, if they be diſ- 
Seer © before they acquire ſuch a Degree of Hardneſs, 
they may be made to yield to leſs powerful Remedies than 
what we are Os conſtrain'd to 1 =” 
„ -.--- But as ro Splents, Which are our preſent 
5 8 Buſineſs, it is NN plain from What he been 
*T aid concerning their Origin and Growth, if 
the Infirmity could be diſcover'd at firſt, they might be 
kept down and wholly prevented by the Application of 
firm Bandage upon the Shank ; for by it not only the Bones 
would be conſtantly kept cloſe together, but the Perioſte- 
m and Fleſh united to the Bones, ſo that there would be 
no room for any vagrant Matter to lodge between them; 
but fince it is otherwiſe, that theſe are ſeldom taken notice 
of until they bring a Deformity along with them, or a 
FHalting, they muſt therefore be treated as other hard Sub- 
(( EEE ET 
And Firſt, If the Horſe be young, and the Splent not of 
a very old ſtanding, an Attempt is to be made to diffolve 
itz; and for that Purpoſe nothing is preferable. to the Mer- 
curial' Plaſter, inferted in the 75th Chapter, which muſt be 
a ply'> ſ] read on Leather, and continued a. conſiderable 
me; ſhaving. away the Hair as often as it is renew'd ; 
; bur if it is not to be renioved without Suppuration, then 
rub it ſoundly with the Handle of a Hammer ; and after 
_its- Jubſtance has been thus bruiſed, it may be brought to 
anlmpoſthume, by applying the Mucilage Plaſter, or wag 
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good Poultice, made of the Roots of Marſh-mallows, 
Bean- flower, Feenugreek ard Linſeed Powder, and ſuch 
like, with a ſufficient Quantity of Qintment of Marſh- . 
mallows; and then the Matter may be diſcharg'd as from 
a common Boil or Impoſthume, by making a ſtreight In- 
ciſion upon it from below upward. But if a more expedi- 
tious Method be requir'd, the cauſtick Ointment, inſerted in 
the 5iſt Chapter, may be apply'd, with the neceſſary Pre- 
_ cautions, obſerving further, not to continue it longer than an 


Eſcar is form'd by it; or the following Method out of 1 
Solleyſell may be comply'd with, which is very eaſyp. T9 
Shave the Hair, knock, rub, and ſoften the Splent; Vis 
then take a Piece of the Rind of Bacon, not very fat, 1:4 


„ and lay it on the Part with the fat Side outwards ; afz | 
* terwards apply a flat Cautery, or red-hot Iron, of the = 
_ © Bigneſs of a Shilling, holding it upon the Skin; and it 
in the mean time order another Iron to be heated, which 3 
_ ©. muſt be apply'd on another Part of the Skin, but ſtill 
_© over the Splent, continue after the ſame manner till the 
Swelling be difloly'd; then lay a Plaſter over it, and 
Shavings of Cloth over that, taking care that the Horſe 
Ne not ite e nf net lh), oe reg 
But one Thing is very material after the removal of a 
Splent; and that is, to keep a firm Bandage over the Part 
for ſome time, to prevent its Return; for unleſs the Parts 
be kept very cloſe, the ſame Matter which breeds it at 
firſt, will be apt to ingender it again. When the Bone ha 
pens to be laid bare, it muſt be treated according to the 
Method laid down in the Cure of Wounds. po 
The Cure of a Splent is hardly to be attempted, it the 
Horſe be grown old, for the Matter becomes then ſo hard, 


| .H 

that there is no way to make it yield without running a = 
. . " 3% - ® 2 : : - 

very great Hazard; neither is it curable when the Diſeaſe = 
is in the Bone; for albeit this is ſometimes miſtaken for a $ 


Splenr, yet it is, for the moſt part, no other than what pro- 
ceeds from a Caries or an Ulcer in the Bone, which, in time, 
has been heal'd, and grows into a flinty hard Subſtance, 
This may be known by its bunching out and Unevenneſs, 
and by its Hardneſs.  _ 12 „ 
The Oſlets are more difficult and hard to be cur'd than 
Splents, becauſe of their Situation among the ſmall Bones 
which are in the Joint, and are therefore only to be attempt- 
ed by giving the Fire, though even that is not always at- It 
tended with ſucceſs, But theſe are rarely to be met with. Ml 


CHAP. 
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H A F., LXXIX. 
on $ IIS is a hard callous Subſtance, which grows in the hol- 


low Circle of the little Paſtern, immediately above the 


| Cronet ; it is ſometimes hereditary, but more frequently oc- 


| caſion'd by a Strain, and is bred of the like Matter with the 


other hard Subſtances we have treated of in the preceding, 


Chapters; ſometimes it goes quite round like a Ring, from 


the K 


| whence it has obtain'd the Name of Ring- bone. 

„ „ I beuſual Methodoftaking it off, is by 

The Cure. Application of ſtrong cauitick Medicines, ſuch 
as Quicklime, Arſenick, Realgar, and the like, the Hair 
being firſt ſhav'd, and the hard Subſtance ſcarify'd. Some 
uſe unflack'd Lime in Powder, and apply it pretty thick 
over the Part, faſtening it with a Cloth, and then ride the 


Horſe into Water, letting him ſtand ſome time in it * by _ 


which means the Subſtance of the Ring- bone is deſtroy'd - 
and there is nothing further neceſſary than to heal up the 


Ulcer. This is a very expeditious Wa, but whoever tries it | 


had need be careful to guard the Cronet, or elſe it will be apt 
to cauſe a gathering of Matter under the Hoof, which would 


readily corrode the Coffin-bone. There are others who cut 


the Ring bone ſtreight downwards to the Cronet, in ſeveral 


Places, and put in Rowels ; which, by forming Ulcers, and 


bringing a Rottenneſs and Corruption all about the Part, 


cauſe the Excreſcences to looſen or melt away. . 

Solleyſell obſerves that ſome Ring- bones cannot be re- 
moved without giving the Fire, nor does that always ſuc- 
ceed, but when the Sole is alſo taken out, and the Fruſh 
laid open; for by this there is a very great Moiſture deriv- 
ed into the Part, and at theſame time room is given for the 


Matter to diſcharge it ſelf, which might otherwiſe looſen 


the Croner, by being detain'd in the hollow Circle of the 


Paſtern. The Method is this:“ Take out the Sole, and 


« after the ſecond Dreſſing, cut the Skin in ſeveral Places 


, above the Cronet, ſo as to lay the Ring- bone bare; then 
„ with a hot Knife cut the Ring- bone through the Inci- 


« ſions till you reach to the Bottom, not all at once, but 


« repeating the Strokes gently; in the mean time make 
 « 4 Cleft into the Fruſh, and keep it open by applying 
e jnto it Pledgits dipt in a Mixture of Tar, Honey and 
% 'Turpentine, laying the ſame Dreſſing to all the ſear d 


Now 


Parts, until the Eſcars fall off. 
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CHAP, LXXX, Of Wind-galls. "YEP 


| Now it is very plain, a Ring- bone may be removed by 


any of the preceding Methods, when rightly manag'd ; and 
the only thing that makes them unſucceſsful is, when a 
Horſe happens to be old or diſeaſed, or when it chances to 
be a natural Imperfection ; but the moſt common Impedi- 
ment, is the want of Skill to heal up the Ulcers, and to pre- 


vent the Matter getting under the Hough, and likewiſe to 


keep down the Growth of new Excreſcences, which are 
ever apt to ariſe on thoſe Parts; and therefore, as ſoon as 
the Pain and Anguiſh is over, the Sores ſhould be dreſs'd 
with Zgypriacum, or ſome other cleanſing Ointment; and 
all the hollow Parts round the Pattern fill'd with Flax 
dipt in vitriol-water, or rather Spirit of Wine, and over 
all a Bandage as firm as the Horſe can bear, reaching 
from beneath the Cronet almoſt to the Knee; this being 
the true Method to prevent the ill Conſequences that may 


ariſe in the Cure, & * 
Of Wind -galls. 


Won un are ſoft, yielding, flatulent Tumors, ſeated 


on either Side of the Foot-lock Joint, Cc. they are 


_ cauſed by violent ſtraining, or by a Horſe's ſtanding on a 
lloaping Floor, and by ſeveral other Accidents, as Blows, 
Strokes from another Horſe, &c, „f 


The uſual Method of Cure, is by opening The Cure. 
them with a Fleam, to let out the gummy - 


Matter, and applying to the Orifice a little Plaſter of Ro- - 
ſin, Pitch, Maſtich, Oil of Bays, with the White of an 


Egg; and there are ſome who mix with Plaſters of this 


kind Verdigreaſè and Turpentine, which is not amiſs; 


but the Ointment made of equal Parts of Turpentinèe and 
8 will anſwer the End much better; eſpecially 


if with it be mixt a ſmall Quantity of Verdigreaſe, and 
the White of an Egg to make it ſtick faſt to the Part. The 
hollow Spaces on each Side of the Sinew ought to be fill'd 
with Hurds moiſten'd in warm Spirit of Vine, and good 
Bandage apply'd over all the Fetlock, to prevent their grow- 


Medicines are to be made Uſe of, as Poultices made of 


_ Mallows, Marſh-mallows,- c. or the M-cilage Plaſter, 


or Diachylon with the Gums ſpread thick upon Leather. 


Or the following Charge may be apply'd: e 


# 


"gy ain. | 3 
But to Wind-galls that are large, emollient and ſoftning 
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Take two Ounces of Gallanmm pounded, boil it gently 
* ina Point of Vinegar over hot Embers, with half a 3 


cc 


„and make a Charge, which muſt be apply'd hot.“ 


If Recourſe mult be had to cauſtick Medicines, an Oint- 


ment may be made with Hei r and Turpentine, of 


each an Ounce, Enphorbinm and Spaniſh Flies in Powder, 


of each one Dram; this may be apply d to the Wind-gall, 


taking care to guard the great Sinew and the neighbouring 
Parts, as directed in a preceding Chapter. The Horſe muſt 
always be ty'd up, to hinder him from biting it of But 
if this cauſe too great an Inflammation, as may happen to 
ſome delicate Horſes, the Ointment may be made weaker, 
by mixing a greater Quantity of Turpentine with it. 


Ae A P. LXXXI. 
a Sinew-ſprain, &c. 


TT HEN the Maſter-finew above the Hough, or that above 


the Footlock, or any of the other Sinews or Ligaments 


in thoſe Parts, are {trained or relaxed, they cauſe intolerable 


Pain and Lameneſs; and when violent, will ſometimes 


bring on a Fever, and endanger a Mortification, unleſs there 


be extraordinary Care taken, and timely Applications made. 


Therefore, as ſoon as you obſerve your Horſe ſtrain'd in 
any of thoſe Parts, which, if it be in the Sinew, may be 


known by its being unbent and relaxed, and by the Swel- 
ling and Inflammation, you mult apply a cold charge, 


| ſuch as has been directed for Strains in the Shoulder, Sc. 
and after that, a Plaſter to ſtrengthen the Part. But if it 


be ſo violent as to create ſome untowardly Symptoms, 


making the Horſe ſick, and forſake his Food, you muſt in 


that Caſe take a plentiful deal of Blood from the Neck, 
and bath all his Leg two or three times a Day, with 


woollen Cloths wrung out of a hot Fomentation, made df 


Mint, Rue, Penny Royal, Marjoram, Baum, Roſemary, 
Wormwood, Lavender, and ſuch like Things; for theſe 
ſtrengthen and comfort the nervous Parts; after which you 


may uſe Spirit of Wine camphorated, keeping it alſo cover'd 
with a Cloth dipt in the ſame, and fatter'd with an eaſy 
Bandage. Inwardly may be us'd all ſuch Things as are pro- 


per to promote Sweat and eaſe Pain. And as ſoon as the An- 
guiſh is over, it will be proper to apply a good ſtrengthning 
| NN a ot Bo Chargs 


© of common TJurpentiue; and after half an Hour's boil- 
© ing, take it off the Fire, and add to it Maſtich, Myrrh, 
Dragon's Blood, and Bole, of each three Qunces ; mix, 
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ces require the Uſe o 


out the Pain of corroſi ve Applications, w 5 
| ee , after the Sinews have been relax'd and rotted with 
greaſy VVV e 
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Charge or Plaſter of Pitch, Diachylon, Dragon 5 Blood, 
and Zole, &c. as has been directed in a preceding Chapter. 


Sometimes the Strains in the Sinews of 


. f | - 7 1 LL 
the Legs and Paſterns, are occaſion'd by an Attaint or O | 


Attaint or Over-reach ; we need not there: 


fore beſtow any other Place in treating of ſuch Accidents, 
but only take notice, that when they are accompanied 
with a Wound, they ought to be dreſs'd according to the 
Directions we have already laid down for the Cure of 
Wounds, avoiding, as much as poſſible, all oily and cauſtick 
when ſome preternatural Excreſcen- 


Medicines, cn 
FARE IEEE: EEE Es 

The ſame manner of Treatment is alſo Halter caft. 

requiſite to a Horſe that is gall'd or wound- 55 


ed by being caſt in his Halter, applying nothing but good 


clean Digeſtives of Zar, Turpentine and Honey; and 
making uſe of ſpirituous Fomentations, with a good Quan- 

tity of Aſhes boil'd in them, together with Bandage, as 
ſoon as the Part is able to bear it; and by theſe the Horſe 


will be eaſily cur'd, if he be otherwiſe in =y Caſe, with- 
ich only become 

)intments. 

Of the Greaſe falling into the Legs. 


1 Diſtemper that goes under this Denomination, is a 


Swelling and Gourdineſs of the Legs, which frequently 


happening to Horſes after a Journey, moſt People have 
therefore believ'd their Greaſe to be melted by hard Ri- 
ding, and fallen into their Legs; and that which may have 
probably given Encouragement to this Opinion, is the Co- 
our of the Matter iſſuing from the Chinks and Sores in 
thoſe Parts, when they come to break, ſomewhat reſem- 
bling Greaſe, as the ſubſtance of the Legs is nervous and 
ſinewy, whereby the Matter which comes from thence is 
different from what is diſcharg'd from the muſcular and 


fleſhy Parts, where the Redneſs and Texture of the Blood 
gives it a different Colour and Conſiſten xc. 
It would be very little to our Purpoſe to beſtow any time 
in confuting this ill-grounded Opinion, fince the contrary 
mult be manifeſt to thoſe who have the leaſt Inſight into 
the Oeconomy and Structure of a Horſe; we ſhall there- 


tore proceed to acquaint the Reader, that the Greaſe has, 
. in 
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in common with all other Swellings, either a Viſeidity and 
Thickneſs of the Juices, or a Relaxation of the Veſſels in 


which theſe Juices flow, or both. 1 gt 
But if we examine more particularly into the Matter, 


we ſhall find, that beſides theſe, there are other Circum- 
ſtances which conduce very much to the Swelling, and 
that is the Situation and Make of the Legs. As to their 


Make, we have already obſerv'd, that they are very much 


compos'd of Nerves and Sinews, whoſe Veſſels are fo ſmall, 
and laid ſo cloſe together, that the Fluids contain'd in 
them may very eafily become obſtructed; and by their 


Situation, they are the moſt dependent Members of the 


whole Body; whereby, according to the Doctrine of Cir- 
culation, all the Juices that are to be return'd in the Maſs 
of Blood muſt aicend upwards in the Veins, which, in 
thoſe Parts, have little or nothing to help their Progreſs 
but the Vibrations and Shakings of the Arteries, together 


with the muſcular Motion. Whereas on the other Hand, 


the arterial Fluid is conſtantly forwarded into the Limbs, 
not only by its deſcent, but by its continual Expulſion 

from the Heart; and therefore, when once the Blood is 

vitiated, and the Veſſels in the Limbs .relax'd and weak- 


en'd, a Swelling muſt of Conſequence be expected, becauſe 


a greater Quantity of Fluid is carried downward by the Ar- 
teries, than in that Caſe can be return'd by the Veins. 
And this is agreeable to all the common Accidents and 
_ Cauſes that uſually bring on the Diſtemper, as Wounds, 
Bruiſes, hard and immoderate. Riding, coming off a Jour- 
| ney, or from Grafs, to ſtand in a Stable, full Feeding 
without due Exerciſe, Colds and Surfeits, Debility and 
Weakneſs; and in fine, whatever may any wiſe relax and 
weaken the Tone of the Fibres ; and if we examine into 


theſe more particularly, we ſhall find, that, according to 


the foregoing Theory, all of them may very naturally bring 


on the Greaſe. = 


For, in the Firſt Place, albeit a Wound or Bruiſe, or other 
outward Accident in the dependent Parts, is ſeldom attend- 
ed with any uncommon Symptoms, if the Horſe be othe r- 
| wiſe ſound, and that due Care is taken in the Begponing 6 
yet, if a Horſe in theſe Circumſtances be neglecte 


lood be vitiated, it will be apt to bring a Swelling into 
the Legs, as all Pain is a HHimulus which draws a more 


than ordinary Flux of Humours to the Part affected; and 


if the Hurt be near any Joint, Cc. it cauſes ſuch a Stift- 


neſs and Aching, that the Horſe becomes exceeding I me, 


and 
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and unable to lie down; ſo that by continual ſtanding, 

the Legs becomes ſwell'd and gourded. 5 = 
Secondly, By immoderate hard Riding the Sinews and 

Ligaments are actuated and ſtretch'd, which is ſuddenly 

tollow'd with Stiffneſs and Pain in the Joints, ans { as 

in the preceding Caſe, a Flux of Humours is drawn down 


upon the Legs. 


* 


Tyirdiy, When Horſes are come off a Journey, or from 


abrupt breaking off a Habit from Exerciſe to Reſt and 


full Feeding; for while a Horſe is upon his Journey, or at 
his Liberty in the Fields, he is every Day more or leſs in 
Motion, whereby the Blood is kept in conſtant Agitation; 


but when he comes to ſtand ſtill in the Stable, a Check is 


Graſs, to ſtand in a Stable, their Legs are apt to turn gourdy 
and ſwell'd; the firſt of theſe Caſes Jiffcrs not from the 
| preceding in what relates to the Pain and Stiffneſs in the 
| Limbs; but it has alſo, in common with the latter, the 


ut to the Motion of the Blood in the ſmall Veſſels of the 


imbs, while, by an habitual Aptitude, it ſtill continues to 


more generous Feeding, a Plethora or Fulneſs will ſoon 


happen, whereby it will be the more apt to ſtagnate in the 
Limbs, and cauſe ſuch Heat and Itching, as muſt be ſoon 


follow'd with a Gourdineſs and Swelling. The ſame Effect 


is alfo produced by Colds, Surfeits, and ſometimes by Pam- 
ering and full Feeding alone, without the Concurrence of 
other Circumſtance, gies a8 ohh 
And Laſtly, Whena Horſe has been brought low by Sick- 
neſs, or repeated Evacuations, or by any other Cauſe, there 
follows an univerſal Relaxation of Body; ſo that the Blood, 
and other Juices, become languid, and are apt to ſtagnate 
in thoſe Parts that are the moſt dependent and remote from 


be equally detach'd into all Parts by the larger Arteries, 
which may eaſily bring on the Greaſe, even while there is 
yet no manifeſt Diſorder in the Blood it ſelf, But in the 
Caſe of Horſes newly taken up from Graſs, there is beſides 
this, oftentimes a Default in the Blood, eſpecially when 
they are ſuffer'd to run Abroad till late in the Lear; for 
then the Graſs loſes its Strength, and begets Crudities, 
which render the Blood, and other Juices, vileid and thick; 
and when a Horſe is taken off his Exerciſe, and brought to 


the Heart; not only as the Veſſels themſelves are relaxed, 
and loſe their Spring, but alſo from the Heavineſs and In- 


activity of the Spirits, vchereby they become unable to 
. | Return; and thus the Greaſe is 
oltentimes complicated with ſome other Diſtemper, 


give their Aſſiſtance in its 
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The Cure. From what has been ſaid, it will be eaſy 


for any one to underſtand the Nature of the 


Greaſe, and the Manner of its Production; we ſhall there- 
fore proceed to the Cure, wherein the firſt Thing to be re- 
garded, is the State and Condition of the Horſe; for if the 
Greaſe be an Attendant on ſome other Sickneſs, the Cure 
will be ſo much the more difficult; and it will be in vain 
to expect a Recovery until the Diſeaſe is remov'd, which 
has been the Origin and Cauſe of it; and therefore, if the 
Horſe be hefick, or has got the Ye/lows, or Farcin, &c. 
the Methods laid down for the Cure of thoſe Diſtempers muſt 
be follow'd, at the ſame time proper Applications are made 
outwardly: But if it be produced of the common and ordi- 
nary Accidents,and that the Horſe is nor otherwiſe diſeaſed, a 
Method peculiar to that Diſtemper only is to be obferv'd. 
| And in this Caſe, if the Horſe has been pamper'd and well 
fed, the Cure ought to be begun by blooding and purging, 
to leſſen the Redundancy of Humours ; neither ſhould theſe _ 
be too often repeated; but what is wanting that Way, had 
much better be effectuated by a more ſpare Diet, with daily 
Exerciſe. For in all the Circumſtances of the Greaſe there is 
a Tenderneſs and Delicacy, either originally, or brought on 
by Habitor ill Uſage, which is alſo manifeſt from hence, 

_ that young Horſes are moſt ſubject to the Greaſe, as their 
Bodies are looſe, ſoft and flexible, and their Juices naturally 
viſcid and glutinous, which is neceſſary to the Accretion and 

Growth of all young Animals. Wherefore, when Evacuati- 


ons are either too large, or often repeated, inſtead of being 


ſerviceable, they often become hurtful, and render the Di- 
ſtemper more obſtinate, by adding to that Weakneſs and 


Relaxation of Body which is natural to greas'd Horſes. 


After moderate Evacuations, a Rowel may be made on 
the Infide of the Thigh, or on the Belly, which may be 
continued for a Month, or longer, if there be occaſion ; and 
in the mean time, the Cinnabar or Antimonial Balls, &c. 
_ ought to be conſtantly given, in the manner we have al- 
ready laid down for the Cure of the Farcin ; and while 
theſe Things are comply'd with internally, the Legs ſhould 
be 1 e rub'd (but not with ſuch hard Inſtruments as 


ſome 


eople make Uſe of, a good Wiſpof Hay and a Bruſh 


: being ſufficient for that Purpoſe.) Baths and Fomentations, 


ſuch as may draw off the Humours by Tranſpiration, or 


render them fit to return batk again with the common 


Current, are alſo to be made Uſe of; and for this purpoſe 


3 Take 


cc 


has a Tendency to 
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Take of common Wormwood eight Handfuls, St. 


*« Zohn's Wort, Centaury, Camomile, or the Flowers 


“ thereof, of each four Handfuls, Elder-flowers two 
* Handfuls, Bay-berries half a Pound, Boil them in 


„two Gallons of Water, till one third is conſum'd, and 
„ d an RE cn ns 
The Horſe's Legs are to be bath'd three or four times a 
Day with woolen Cloths wrung out of the Liquor, and 


apply'd as hot as he can bear them; adding always a third 


Part of Spirit of Wine or Brandy; and if they be pretty 


much inflam'd, as happens ſometimes when the Sinews are 
affected, a good Quantity of the Aſhes of green Twigs of 


Vines, Walnut-tree, or Oak, may be boil'd in the Decoction, 
adding more Water. A good Bath or Fomentation may be 
_ alſo made, by boiling theſe Aſhes alone, or the Aſhes of any 
other green Wood, in Water, when the other Ingredients are 
not eaſy to be had. The Lees of Wine with a Mixture of 
black Soap are alſo very proper to be apply'd warm, as 
_ alſo Cow's Dung boil'd in Vinegar. The following Cata- 
plaſm may likewiſe be made Uſe of with good Succeſs. 


Take of Honey one Pound, 'Turpentine fix Ounces, in- 


corporate them with a Spoon, then take Fœnugreek 


* and Linſeed Meal, of each four Ounces, Bay-berries and 
** Juniper-berries dry'd and made into Powder, of each 
* two ere Boil them in three Quarts of red Wine Lees, 
to the Thickneſs of a Poultice; and when you take it 
off the Fire, add two Ounces of Camphire in Powder, 
95 22 it on Cloths, and apply it warm to the Legs, 
* faſtning all with a ſtrong Roller.” This may be conti- 
nued for a Week, renewing it once in two Days. 
The camphorated Spirit of Wine alone is very good, 


Dis. an Ounce of Camphire to every Pint of the Spirits; 


and if it be e weg uſed, it will anſwer in moſt Caſes 
where the Swe ng is recent and new, and eyen when it 

reak; for by its great Warmth it puts 
a Check to that Heat and Itching which is often the Fore- 


runner of Chops and Sores. 


But ſome young Horſes are ſo tender and apt to be 
greas d, that even the Impreſſions of the cold Air in Win- 


ter will bring a n their Legs, in the ſame man- 
ner as it becomes the 


auſe of kib'd Heels in Children, 

by conſtringing and ſhutting up the Pores in thoſe Parts, 

and all the Care imaginable can hardly prevent it: In 

this Caſe the following Plaſter will be of great Service, not 

only to diſſipate the Humours, but alſo to defend the LY 
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and Paſterns from the Air, and other external Injuries 


ply'd hot upon the Legs and Paſterns, with a wooden Slice, 
with ſeveral Turns of a Roller over it, letting it continue 
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Take common Pitch and Diachylon, or 42 Mino, of 
each half a Pound, Roſin one Pound, Myrrh, Galbanum 


A 


and Frankinſence, of each four Ounces, Bole-armoniack 
* and Dragon's- blood, of each two Qunces, Oil Olive half 


&« a Pint. The Galbanum mult be ſtrain'd and diſſolv'd 


in the Oil, with the Pitch and Diachylon, over a gentle 
Fire; after which the other Ingredients are to be added, 
being firſt made into Powder, keeping conitantly ſtirring 
until the whole is incorporated“ ; | 5 


This Plaſter may be either ſpread upon Leather, or ap- 


ſo long as it will ſticx; and if there be Occaſion, it may 


be renew'd when it begins to crumble and fall off. TwũW ũwò6 
of theſe Plaſters will ſerve a whole Winter; and while they 
are continued, there will be need of little other Means be- 
ſides moderate and daily Exerciſe; but in all obſtinate 
Caſes, a Horſe ſhould be turn'd out to Graſs, where he 


may have his full Liberty, 
VVV 
| Of the Mules or kid Heels 


ks are Chinks and Sores on the Inſide of the hind 


1 Paſterns, and in the Heels; ſometimes they are cau- 


ſed by Gravel or Dirt wounding thoſe Parts, or by travel- 
_ ling in deep Roads; but for the moſt part, they proceed 


from Gourdineſs, that being the firſt Place where the Mat- 


ter begins to diſcharge it ſelf. If they proceed only from ri- 
ding in deep gravelly Roads, they may be cur'd without * 

further Trouble than keeping them clean, waſhing them of- 
ten with Chamber. lye or Brine; but when they are the Effect 
of the Greaſe, they become ſomewhat more difficult to be 


removed, and ſend forth Abundance of ſtinking Matter. 


While the Swelling is large, they ought not to be dreſsd 
with Medicincs that dry too faſt, but with ſuch as are mo- 


derately cleanſing; for which Purpoſe two Parts of ZBoaſ7- 


Jicum, with one Part of Ag yftiacum, will be very proper, 


bathing all the Chinks and Sores, as often as they are 


dreſs'd, with Spirit of Wine; if there be a great Foulneſs 
and Rottenneſs, /Zg477iacum alone may be made Ule of; 


but if that is not ſufficient, you may mix with every four 
Ounces. of Z*gypriacum, white Vitriol and Powder of 
Galls, of each half an Qunce, with a Dram of e 
„„ | Sub- 
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Sublimate in fine Powder; as ſoon as they are become 
clean, Quickfilver and Turpentine will pertect the Cure. It 
will always be proper to keep a Cloth over your Dreſſing. 
ty'd on with a Roller, forming a Croſs on the Inſide of the 
Paſtern, that you may make your Turns above and below | 
the Joint, by which means its Action needs not in the leaft 


be BInderd, 5 55355 „ 
Care ſhould alſo be taken to diſſipate the Swelling, ac- 


cording to the Method laid down in the preceding Chap- 


ter; neither ought Internals to be omitted, if his Conſtitu- 


tion be faulty, which may be eaſily known by the Diſpo- : 
- fition of the Soree. 8 


Of the Pains or watery Sores on the Legs 


Gp and Paſterns. 


18 are cauſed by a ſerous Matter ouzing thro' the 


Pores, which is indu'd with ſuch a Sharpneſs, that it 


makes the Hair fall off from ſeveral Parts of the Legs and 
Paſterns; ſometimes it looſens the Cronet from the Hoot ; 
and ſometimes the Fleſh appears as if it was disjoin'd 


from the Bones and Sinews; where the Matter runs, it ſo 


| hardens the Skin, that it is apt to break out into Cracks 


* 


as in the abovemention'd Caſe. me. . 
The Cure conſiſts chiefly in Internals, and in thoſe 


and Refts, which diſcharge Abundance of ſtinking Matter, 


Things that are proper to rectify the Blood, as Decoctions 
of Box-wood, Guaiacum, and Saſſafras, Sc. or the ſaid 


Woods may be raſp'd and mixt with his Oats, and ſome- 
times among dry Bran. All the Medicines preſcrib'd in the 


Farcin may be made uſe of in this Caſe: But if the Horſe 


be inclinable to a Dropſy, which may be known by the 


yielding of the Swelling, and likewiſe as the fore Legs 
will alſo be affected, and by the other Signs peculiar ta 
that Diſtem 
while the fol 


er, he muſt then be treated accordingly; mean 
lowing Applications may be made outwardly. 
Take Honey, Turpentine, and Hogs-greaſe, of each 
Da like Quantity: Melt them over a gentle Fire in a 
* glaz'd Pipkin, and add a ſufficient Quantity of Wheat 
Flower to make it into a Poultice.” Or this: 
Take Fœnugreek Meal, Bean Flower, Linſeed Meal, 
and Muſtard-Seed pounded, of each a like Quantity. Boil 
* them over a gentle Fire, with a ſufficient Quantity of 
Aa 3 ” Gia. 
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« Ointment of Marſh-mallows; or, for want of that, with- 
% Butteror Hogs-lard, into the Conſiſtence of a Poultice.” 
Theſe muſt be apply'd warm to the Legs and Paſterns, 

to draw out the Matter, and bring down the Swelling. If 

| there be Foulneſs, you may take a Pound of black Soap, 
half a Pound of Honey, four Ounces of burnt Allum, two 
Ounces of Verdegreaſe in Powder, a Pint of Brandy or Spi- 
rit of Wine, with a ſufficient Quantity of Wheat Flower. 
Let this be ſpread on Cloths, and apply'd as the former. 
As ſoon as the Swelling is abated, and the Moiſture dry'd 
up, it mult be very convenient to keep the Legs and Paſterns 


roll'd up with firm Bandage, whereby the Parts will not 


only be kept cloſe, but the Influx of freſh Matter prevent- 
ed); for the Continuance, or frequent Returns, of thoſe 
_ watery Eruptions, brings ſuch a Looſeneſs into the Legs, 


that it cauſes a Rottenneſs in the Fruſh, breeds Splents ; 


and ſometimes by rotting the Tendons, becomes the 

_ Cauſe of Quinter-bones, Foundering, and other Diſtem-_ 

: CHA P. LXXXV. 5 
Of Warts, Scratches, Rats-T ails, and other 
Esacreſcences on the Legs and Paſterns. 
 *T'HESE are all of the ſame Kind, and are more or leſs 
1 dangerous, as they are ſituated nearer or at a Diſtance 
from the large Sinews. _ 55 AE 
Warts may be waſted by touching them now and then 
with Aqua fortis, or may be cut off when they are ſuper- 
ficial. But the Scratches are, for the moſt part, bred of 


ſome tendinous Subſtance, and have their Roots in or near 


the Tendons, like the Corns in Mens Feet; ſometimes they 
grow ſo hard, that by preſſing upon the ſofter Parts, they 
cauſe violent Pain and Inflammation; but when this hap- 
pens, a good Poultice ſhould be apply'd, to ripen the In- 
mme which ought to be ſcarify'd as near the Ex- 
creſcences as poſſible, unleſs the Matter ſpring naturally 
from the Roots of it, which will looſen them ſo, as they 
may be eafily removed by the Uſe of Medicines that are 
but moderately corroſive. | 8 


Therefore, to proceed methodically, whenever you ob- 
ſerve a Moiſture and Rottenneſs, you need only apply a 
Lump of Rye Leaven mixt with Vinegar and the Juice of 
Garlick, or Muſtard-Seed pounded ; and in two or three 
Times Application it will bring out the Rottenneſs. 
CS | a Stampt 
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Stampt Onions, the Roots of Marſh-mallows and Houſe- 
leek, made into Paſte with Barley or Rye Flower, has the 
ſame Effect. The Mucilage Plaſter, or the Diachylon 
with the Gums ſpread on Leather, and apply'd to the 
Part, will alſo be very ſerviceable; but if the Scratches be 
hard, and lie on the Sinews, and thereby occaſion Pain and 
Inflammation, indangering a Fever, in that Caſe it will 
be proper to take Blood from the Thigh-vein, and to keep 
the Horſe to an opening Diet. Then apply the following 
Cataplaſm, firſt ſhaving away the Hair. 
1 Hake of Hemlock four Handfuls, Groundſel two 
Handfuls, ſtamp 'em with four Ounces of the Roots of 
Marſh-mallows, and boil them in two Quarts of Milk, 
till the Ingredients turn ſoft, then pulp the whole thro” 
© a Sieve, and make it into a Poultice, with a ſufficient 
„Quantity of Soot and Flower of Brimſtone.“ Co 
This may be laid all over the Parts, and renew'd every 
Day until the Heat and Inflammation is over, and the 
Excreſcences grow ſoft and looſe, after which they may 
„de manag A as above directed, oe nn: 
Sometimes Scratches put forth from finuous Ulcers, 
which penetrate to the Bone; in this Caſe you muſt intro- 
duce your Probe into the Orifice, and try all the different |} 
Ways it reaches, making Inciſion with a hot Knife, where- | 
ever the Part will admit of it, then make your Cure ac- | 
_ cording to to the Directions laid down for the Cure of the 
JJ. 8 ; N 
Räats tails are diſtinguiſhed from the other, becauſe they 
generally creep from the Paſtern to the Middle of the 
Shanks, along the Maſter-finew, or on the Side of it; and 
are ſo called from the Reſemblance they bear to the Tail 
of a Rat. Some are moiſt, and ſome dry, and differ only 
from Scratches in their Figure and Situation, and there= _ $ 
fore admit of the ſame Method of Cure. If they be hard, = 
they may be looſen'd or cut off with a hot Knife, and 1 
afterwards dreſs'd with Turpentine, Tar, and Honey; and, 
if neceſſary, the Powder of Verdegreaſe and white Vitriol 
may be mix'd with ir. The following Applications are 
generally us d for the Cure of Scratches, Rats- tails, 
Kibes, and all the other Sorances about the Legs and 
Paſterns. 1 VVV N 
Take Hogs-Greaſe, Soap, Brimſtone and Honey: Boil 
* them into a Poultice, with a ſufficient Quantity of Soot; 
“ and to every four Ounces add half an Ounce of the 
Powder of Verdegreaſe,”——o oo w—_— 
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Take four Ounces of black Soap, two Ounces of 
_ © Quicklime in Powder, and Vinegar, what is ſufficient 
* to make an Ointment,” 1 5 „„ 
Orpiment, Arſenick, Realgar, and ſuch like Things, are 
alſo made Uſe of in the ſame Intention, in the Form of 
Ointments, with Honey or Hogs-lard ; and ſometimes 
in that of a Poultice, by a Mixture of Flower, Barley and 
Rye Meal, and ſometimes Soot: But theſe hot burning 
_ Ingredients are never properly made into the Form of a 
Poultice, but are chiefly fit for Ointments, which are de- 
ſign'd only to cover the Excreſcences, without touching 
%% do Gro CO 
Solleyſell recommends a Remedy, which he calls a 
White Honey Charge, for Cure of all thoſe Excreſcences. 
Ri ͤ 0-2N 8886 a Wo ny, 
Take eighteen large white Lilly Roots, chop and boil 
them in two Gallons of Whey, or Barley Water; when 
* the Roots begin to grow ſoft, add of the Leaves of 
Mallows and Marſh-mallows, of each ten Handfuls; 
(continuing to boil them till they be all reduc'd to a per- 
* fe&t Maſh, pouring in Liquor from Time to Time, to 
* ſupply what is ee ; then pulp the Ingredients 
* thro'a Hair Sieve: Take what paſſes thro' the Sieve, 
© and boil them again with a Pound of Tallow, and the 
© like Quantity of Butter; then remove it from the Fire, 
© and when it has done boiling, add Honey and common 
* Turpentine, of each a Pound, and make the whole into 
© the 8 of a Poultice with Wheat Flower.“ 
This is to be apply'd cold, in the manner of a Poultice, 
once a Day, and it will very much help to ſoften thoſe Ex- 
creſcences, and take out the Heat and Anguiſh wherewith 
they are often attended. The ſame Author preſcribes alſo 
an Ointment made of crude Quickfilver and Bri mſtone 
with a double Quantity of Tallow, which is alſo very 
good, but would be much better with equal Parts of Tal- 
low and Turpentine. 


CHAP. LXXXVI 
a Quitter-bone. 5 

: A Quitter-bone is an Impoſthume which breeds between 
I the Hoof and Cofftin-bone, on the upper Part, and 
makes its firſt Appearance by a Swelling on the Conet. It 
proceeds from a Blow, Strain, or Over-reach ; and ſome- 
times it is cauſed by a long continued Swelling of the Legs 
and Paſterns, c. | KY RL n 
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If this Ulcer be not of a very old Standing, it may be 
cur'd by the Application of Ægyptiacum, mixt with Ba- 
ſilicum or bh! J 5 but if it be of ſome Continuance, 
and that probably the Matter has, by lodging between the 
Hoof and Coffin- bone, rotted the Coffin- bone, or the Ten- 
dons of the Muſcles that paſs between that Bone and the 
Hoof; you muſt, in that Caſe, open the Tumor with a 
Razor, or other ſharp Inſtrument, cutting away all that 
is corrupted and rotten, either under the Hoof, or any other 
Part of the Foot; and to make Way for your Operation, 
you ought to raſp down ſome Part of the Hoof. If any 
Hits remain that you cannot eaſily come at with your In- 
ſtrument, you muſt bring them off by applying Doſſils or 
Flax dipt in Ægyptiacum made warm, which, for the 
moſt part, will ſuffice, laying over all Pledgits ſoak'd in 
hot Tar. But if you find ſome Difficulty in ſeparating that 
 griſtly Subſtance, you may mix equal Parts of Myrrh, 
Aloes and Sublimate, all in fine Powder, making it into a 
Paſte, with a ſufficient Quantity of Spirit of Wine, and 
apply it to the remaining Griſtle, laying over it Pledgits 
| ſoak'd in hot Tar, as above directed; and as ſoon as it is 
| freed from all the ſuperfluous Subſtances, and looks clean, 
you may heal up the Ulcer with Tar, Turpentine, and Honey, 
waſhing it now and then with Copperas or Vitriol Water. 
CHAP. LXXX VII. 
Of Foundering in the Feet, 
» 5 "HIS is an exceſſive Pain in the Feet, whereby the 
5 -4 Horſe, being ſcarcely able to touch the Ground, draws 
himſelf in a Heap, upon which Account moſt People have 
conſtantly been of Opinion, that a Horſe in this Condition 
mult alſo be founder'd in his Body, and his Greaſe- molten, 
which immediately falling downwards, cauſes that Lame- 
neſs ; ang e in their Cure, have made Applications 
to the Back and Loins, as well as to the Feet. But Mr. 
Snape, in his Anatomy, has not only given the beſt Ac- 
count of this Diſtemper, but has alſo pointed forth the 
true Method of Cure, which we ſhall inſert here, for the 
Reader's Benefit and Satisfaction. In deſcribing the Cof- 
fin-bone he has the following Words: i * 
Its Subſtance is fungous or ſpungy, having innumera- 
ble little Holes piercing thro” its Sides, for the Paſſage 
of the Veſſels, as alſo very ſmall Sinus's, whereinto are 


„ implanted the Ends of the Tendons of the Muſcles that 
8 8 move 
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e move the lower Part of the Leg and Foot, whoſe Fibres 
(A being at any Time affected, either by Bruiſes, ill ſhoe- 
ing, or ſtanding in the Water after hard Riding, while 
_ © the Horſe is hot; or by ſtanding ſtill in the Stable } 
for ſeveral Days, without having the Feet ſtopt up, and | 
** the like; I ſay, the tendinous Fibres being Feed by 
© theſe or other Means, cauſe the Horſe to have ſuch great 
Pain in his Feet, that he can ſcarce endure to tread up- 
© on them, which Lameneſs we call a Founder. Now this 
Diſtemper is ſo much the harder to cure, by reaſon theſe 
Fibres lie ſo far out of Reach, moſt of them running on 
the upper Side of the Bone (betwixt it and the Hoof) 
and not to its Bottom; ſo that the Hoof growing upon 
_* the Sides, as the Soal.doth at the Bottom, there is great | 
Hazard; but we ſhall miſs effecting a Cure, if we only 
** pull the Soal out, and do not cut Part of the Hoof off 5 
_ * alſo. This is not my bare Opinion, but the Experience 
of thoſe who ha ve had good Succeſs in curing founder'd 
“ Horſes, who, by raiſing the Hoof from the Cronet, or Top 
of it, to the wy Bottom, in five or ſix Places, until they 
e have made the Blood come, and then applying theſe Re- 
« medies to thoſe Places, have made thoſe Horſes ſound, 
„ whom the drawing out of their Soals would not cure.” 
| Now it is very plain, when the Infirmity lies in the ten- 
dinocus Fibres which are inſerted into the upper Part of 
the Coffin-bone, it cannot readily be dae by barely 
taking out the Soal, as Mr. Snape has juſtly obſerv'd; and 
therefore the Method he has laid down ought, in all ob- 
ſtinate Caſes, to be comply'd with, as the moſt certain, 
and what, if rightly manag'd, may, for the moſt part, be 
attended with good Succeis; and nothing can be more 
properly apply'd to the Wounds made in rhe Hoof, than 
Far, Turpentine, and Honey melted together, with a 
fourth Part of Spirit of Wine, ſoaking Pledgits of clean 
 Hurds in this Mixture, and laying them pretty warm up- 
on the Raſures or Chinks, omitting two Days after the 
firſt Dreſſing, continuing afterwards to make your Appli- 
_ cations every Day, until the vacant Spaces of the Hoof are 
filled up. The ſame Applications ought alſo to be made 
to the Soal, covering the whole Foot with flaxen Cloths 
dipt in Oil and Vinegar beat together, which may be 
faſten'd with a Roller, or a pretty long Piece of Liſt. 
But the preceding Method is only neceſſary in obſtinate 
Caſes, for many Times the Foundring is cur'd only by melt- 
ing Pitch and Tar, with a ſufficient Quantity of Land 
bor Bo = Lard, 
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ſtuffing it up very carefully with Hurds, and above them a 


A Horſe is ſaid to be ſurbated when the Soal is worn, 


ing, eſpecially when they lie too flat on the Foot, or when a 
the Horſe goes too long barefoot; as alſo by travelling in 


dries the Hoof, whereby the Soal becoming hard, preſſes 
upon the ſoft Parts beneath it. If a Horſe be ſurbated by 
bad Shoeing, you may know the Part that is affected by 
the Thinnelſs of the Shoe where it preſſes moſt ; and there- 
fore it ought to be par'd deepeſt in that Part before another 
known he isſurbated, by his continual hitching and moving; 
hot and dry. 
other Accidents, and may be performed only by ſtopping 


break a couple of new-laid Eggs, and apply them raw to 


with Bran; and there are others who make Uſe of Vinegar 


that pouring a Mixture of boiling Pitch and Tar 
on the Soal, as directed in the preceding Chapter. 


T.ard, pouring the Mixture boiling hot upon the Soal, and 


Piece of Leather with Splents. This is very good, but 
would be {till more efficacious, if the Soal was par'd ſome- 
what thin, and half an Ounce of Camphire diffolv'd in 
the Mixture, juſt as it comes off the Fire. 
CH A P. LXXXVIIL 
Of Surbating, &c. 


bruis'd, or 4 by any Accident, as by bad Shoe- 


hard Ways, or among dry hot Sand in hot Weather, which 


is ſet on; but if the Shoe is not in the Fault, it may be 


but by feeling his Hoofs, you may obſerve them both very 


The Cure is very eaſy before it becomes attended with 


up the Feet with Ox or Cows-dung and Vinegar; ſome 


the Soals, and then ſtop them up with Ox or Cows dung; 
ſome uſe only Hogs-Greaſe boiling hot, and thicken'd 


and Soot boil'd together; but nothing will be more effi- 
cacious, in caſe it be troubleſome, than firſt ſoftning the 
Soal with the Application of unctuous Things, and after 


„Oc. up- 


( Retraits and Pricks in the Foot. 


NOrhing cauſes more Pain and Trouble than the Acci- 
& * dents that happen to the Feet by bad Shoeing, or when 


arp Splents or Stubs, Cc. are ſtuck in the tender Parts 


within the Soal ; the Reaſon of which cannot be very diffi- 
Cult to any one who is acquainted with the Foot of a 2 
| | 5 : whic 
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which conſiſts of a Bone that is very open and ſpungy; and 
which, as has been obſerv'd in a preceding Chapter, is full 
of little Holes for the Paſſage of Veſſels, and ſeveral Sinus's 
for the Inſertion of the Tendons of the Muſcles, which 
compole moſ} of that Subſtance which lies between it and 
the Hoof, and therefore, when once thoſe ſenſible Parts are 
wounded by the abovemention'd, or other Accidents, they 
turn to Ulcers, that are very difficult and hard to be cur'd, 
unleſs they be timely prevented. And that which alſo 
contributes greatly to this, is the Diſpoſition of the Hoof; 
which, altho' it be a Defence to the Foot, yet, as all the 


other Parts are incloſed within it as ina Box, the Artiſt is 


thereby often at a Loſs to find out the true Place where the 
_ Grievance lies; for in all Parts that are cover'd with Fleih, | 
2 Tumor will ariſe outwardly, even tho' its Cauſe be in the 
Bone; but the Hardneſs of the Hoof hinders its Elevation 
and Swelling; and as Nature always makes her Efforts in 
Places that are weak, and the leaſt capable of Reſiſtance, ſo 
it is not uncommon to find a Swelling and Rottenneſs about 
the Fruſh, or about the Cronet, which is ſometimes accom- 
panied with a Swelling and Gourdineſs of the Legs and Pa- 
ferns, when the Cauſe is from a Caries in the Coffin-bone. 
Dou, it is very demonſtrable from what has been ſaid, 
that all ſuch Effects may be produc'd by a Prick of a 
Nail, a Stub, or a Fleak, when it ſticks in thoſe tender 
ſenfible Parts, tho' the firſt is ſeldom attended with any 
bad Accident, excepting when the Horſe's Blood is diſtem- 
per'd; and all that is neceſſary, is only to draw the Nail 
carefully out, and pour in a little Oil of Turpentine or Spi- 
rit of Wine into the Orifice, or rather a little melted Wax, 
leaving it without a Nail. for ſome Days, and taking Care 
not to ride the Horſe into Water. | 
ut if there be any Fleak or Piece of Nail remaining in 


1 the Quick, which may be known by examining the Nai! 


vou have pull'd out, or by the continued Pain, with a con- 
ſtant Diſcharge of Matter, you may introduce a Piece of 
dry Spunge, made in form of a Tent, with a Thread 
drawn thro' the End of it: This may be renew'd every Day, 
paring the Soal very thin over the Orifice, that it may 
| Peerch and widen; for by that means the Fleak or Piece of 
Nail may become looſe, and have room to fall off with the 
Matter. But if after al! you find a continued Lameneſs, 

and the Matter that comes from the Sore thin and bloody, 
or yellow, viſcid and ſtinking, you may then reaſonably 

conclude there is an Ulcer form'd either in the Bone or 

| . | among 


. 
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among the Sinews; in that Caſe it will be proper to take 
up the Soal, and, witha Razor or Fleam, make Inciſions 
until you have got a full View of the Bottom of the Sore, 
taking care not to wound the large Sinews, if poſſible, unleſs 
they be mortify'd and rotten ; you need only apply dry Lint 
to the Part, or Lint dipt in Spirit of Turpentine, for thefirſt 
Dreſſing, which needs not be removed for two or three 
Days, in which Time the Wound will be digeſted, and the 


| Blood turn'd to Matter; and if the Coffin-bone be foal;- 


you may ſcale it by the Application of ſome cauſtick Me- : 
dicine, as the Powder of Sublimate mixt with Honey, and 
ſpread ona Pledgit, or with Spirit of Vitriol; but the beſt 


way is to ſear it with a hot Iron; and when the Scales are 


fallen off, you need only dreſs it with Pledgits dipt in Tin- 
 Quure of Myrrh and Aloes, until the Bone is cover'd, laying 
Pledgits over theſe, dipt in a warm Digeſtive of Turpen- 
tine, Honey, and Spirit of Wine. If any Accident happen, 
as the putting forth of proud Fleſh, Sc. it may be kept 
down with fuch Remedies as have been preſcrib'd in : 
Cure of Ulcers. To _ the Heat and Inflammation, 
which often happens on ſuch Occaſions, you may Charge 
the Hoof with Vinegar, Bole, and the Whites of Eggs; and 
if the Anguiſh reaches higher, you may charge the Leg 
and Paſtern with a Mixture of Wine-lees and Vinegar, keep- 
ing the Horſe all the while to moderate Feeding, OE 
But if after all this the Horſe continues lame, and that 
you find ſome Difficulty to make a Cure, you may readily 
ſuſpect the Anguiſh of this has cauſed an Ulceration in 
ſome other Part of the Foot; the beſt way is to raze the 

Hoof in ſeveral Places, according to the Method laid down 
in the 47th Chapter ; and when you have found the griev- 
ed Part, you are to treat it as an Ulcer, Sc. 5 


CHAP. XC. 
the running Fruſb. 33 
Tie is a ſcabby and ulcerous Diſpoſition in the Fruſh, 
1 which ſometimes cauſes it to fall off by Degrees. It 
may be known both by the Eye and Smell, reſembling that 


of old rotten Cheeſe. -It is not dangerous, but very trouble- 


| ſome, as it cauſes a continual Itching. 


In order to. the Cure, you mul} pare the Foot with your 
Buttreſs as near as you can, then waſh the Part with Lime- 
water or Allum-water boiling hot; then apply a Char 


ge 
made of Soot, Vinegar, and the Whites of Eggs, and — 


the 


1 


Gores deſcrib'd in the 84th Chapter. 
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the Parts ſometimes with Vitriol-water ; at leaſt, when you 


perceive the Itching gone, pour melted Tar all over the 
Frog, and keep the Foot clean from Dirt and Filth. 


HAF Nl. 
Of the Cron: ſcab. 5 

THIS proceeds from a malignant ſharp Matter ouzing 
4 thro' the Skin above the Cronet, or Coronet, which 
frets off the Hair, and hardens into a white mealy Scab. 


In ſome Horſes it is accompanied with a Moiſture, and 
ſends forth a ſtinking Matter, like the Pains and watry 


C 


The Cure is, firſt, to ſcrape off the Roni gently, and 


_ afterwards waſh the Sores with Copperas or Vitriol-water; 
ſome make Uſe of Spirits of Wine, wherein Tobacco has 
been infus'd, which often ſucceeds ; others cure this Scab 
buy applying Soap and Salt; but if it be of an old Stand- 
ing, and grown very obſtinate, the following Plaſter will 
be of great Uſe. Fr _ 2 


* 


Take Roſin half a Pound, pitch ſix Ounces, Turpen- 


tine four Ounces, Verdegreaſe and Brimſtone in fine 


Powder, of each three Ounces: Melt the Pitch, Roſin 


and Turpentine, over a gentle Fire, and then ſtir in your 


Pow ders; if it be too hard, you may ſoften it by adding 
a little more Turpentine; and if you incorporate a ſmall 
« Quantity of Quickfilver with it, it will be ſo much the 
„ more effectual. This muſt be ſpread on Leather, and 
apply'd to the Part, firſt ſhaving away the Hair, letting 
e,, . ns. 
The ſame may be apply'd to the Legs and Paſterns, if 
the Affection ſpreads above the Crore? to thoſe Parts, giv- 
ing your Horſe now and then a little Antimony among his 
| Oats until he be cured. But if by reaſon of this Scab, the 
Cronet become ulcerated, and ſome Part of the Griftle be 
infected, as ſometimes falls out, you are to extirpate all 


that is uſeleſs, and heal up the Sore, as has been directed + 


in the Cure of Ulcers, Sc. . 
CH AP. XxCII. 


THESE are ſpungy Excreſcences, which moſt commonly 
T row out 1 1 5 Feet of ſuch Horſes as are high and 


hollow: with large fleſhy Heels ; they are cauſed by all = 
wy com- 


CA. XCIIL Of Hoofs, &c. 2575 
common Accidents that happen to the Feet, as Surbating, 
Foundring, Sc. and oftentimes they are the Conſequence 
of a long continued Gourdineſs in the Legs and Paſterns. 
Their Seat is, for the moſt part, at the Top or Side of the 
Pruſh ; but when they are ſuffer'd to grow old, or are dry'd 
up with ſtrong Ointments, they take another Courſe, and 
| ſpread to the Corner of the Heel. They are, as moſt other 
Excreſcences of that Kind, bred and nouriſhed of the ſame 
Matter which ſuſtains and nouriſhes the finewy and ner- 
vous Parts, and are only to be cur'd by Extirpation. 
Therefore, if the Figs be on the Side of the Fruſh, pare 
away ſo much of the Roof as may give room to reach the 
Sore with a Fleam or Lancet, then cut the Soal about the 
Fig, and take them clean out, avoiding, as much as poſ- 
ſible, to wound the large Blood- veſſels. Let your firſt Dreſ- 
ſing be made of dry Hurds, to ſtop the Bleeding; and if 
it requires a ſtiptick Remedy, conſult the 5iſt Chapter; 
two or three Days thereafter remove your brei; and if 
any Part of the Excreſcence be left, you may deſtroy it by 
applying Ægyyßtiacum ſpread on Bolſters or Pledgits of 
Hurds, mixing with every Ounce of the ſaid Ointment 
half a Dram of Arſenick or corroſi ve Sublimate, enlarging 
or diminiſhing the Quantity of the latter as you find your 
Horſe able to bear it, or the Circumſtances of the Sore 
may require ; and then heal up the Sore with a good Di- 
geſti ve and ſpirituous Applications, &6, — — 
But if the Fig has its Inſertion into the finewy ar griſtly 
| Subſtances in thoſe Parts, you muſt take up the Soal; and 
if any Part of the Griſtle be corrupted, you may cut it off 
with a Razor or other ſharp Inſtrument. If the Bone be 
ulcerated and carious, you may touch it with a hot Iron, 
and then dreſs it with Pledgits Ape in a Tincture of Myrrh, 
Aloes and Frankinſence, as has been directed in other Caſes 
of the like Nature; and alſo with warm Turpentine and 
Honey of Roſes, until the Bone is cover'd; afterwards 
heal up the Sore with ſome good Digeſtive. 8 
Of Hoofs brittle or too ſoft. 
"7 HESE two Extreams are equally prejudicial, as they 
are often the Cauſe of a great many ill Accidents in 
the Feet. The Softneſs of the Hoof may proceed from a 
humid, moiſt Conſtitution, from going in wet and marſhy 


Grounds, or ſtanding conſtantly on wet Litter, or from 
| | any 


— — — 
* 


deep; and ſometimes it is cauſed by Foun 
- ©.) 7 2 N , 
: Accidents to which a Horſe's Feet are expos'd. 
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any Infirmity that may bring a too great Moiſture into 
the Feet, as a Gourdineſs and Swelling in the Legs and 


Paſterns, Sc. And from hence the Reaſon of dry Hoofs 


may be eaſily underſtood, as it muſt come from a contrary 


Cauſe, viz. from ſtanding too dry, a dry and hot Conſti- 


tution, or from any Infirmity depriving them of their due 
Nouriſhment. Ei : ; ob 
If the Hoofs be too dry, moſt greaſy and unctuous Re- 


medies are proper to ſoften them, as Lard, Sheeps or Ox 
Suet, Oil Olive, or rather a Mixture of theſe together. 


But they will be much the better, if they be made into the 


Conſiſtence of a ſtiff Ointment, by adding Galbauum, 
Wax, Olibanum, and ſuch like Things. But an equal 


Quantity of Tar, Tallow, and common Honey incorporated 
together will anſwer the End very effectually; eſpecially 
while there is no other Accident beſides a bare Hardne's 


-of the Hoof, But if the Horſe's Hoots be too moiſt, they 


may be bath'd every Day with warm Vinegar, Verjuice, 


Copperas-water, and ſuch like; or with theſe boil Powder 
of Galls, and let the Horſe ſtand dry, keeping him at the 


ſame time to moderate Feeding, and his Hoofs will ſoon 


grow hard, 
„ ee = 
Of narrow Heels, Sc. 


A Horſe that is Hoof-bounda, and has unn Heels, Ki 


the Quarters of his Foot narrower towards the Shoe 
than the Cyonet; ſo that the ſoft Subſtance between the 
Coffin and the Hoof is prefſed upon, which cauſes the 


| Horſe to go lame. Sometimes the Hoof preſſes on both 
Quarters, but very often on the Inſide only, being much 
weaker, and more caſily bent than the other; and, in 
ſome Caſes, the whole Hoof is ſhrunk on the upper Part, 


that Tt makes a hollow Circle under the Cronet, 7 


ſo hard, that it intercepts the Nouriſhment that ſhoud 


go to the Fot. 1 „ 
This Imperfection proceeds ſometimes from a Dryneſs 
of the Hoof, but very often from ſtrait Shoeing, and by 
weakning the Quarters of the Hoof by Pacing them too 

ring, and other 


- The Cure is, firſt of all, to ſhoe him with Lunets or 
Half- moon Shoes, or with the Panrofie Shoes Rs 
Pm | fon oh y 
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by Solleyſell, or any other that will ſufficiently preſs out 
the Quarters ; after which anoint his Hoofs with the ſoft- 
ning Remedies preſcrib'd in the preceding ay and 
let him ſtand ſome 14 in his own Dung. But if the 
Binding and Preſſure of the Hoof cannot be reliev'd thereby, 
Recourſe muſt be had to an Operation: And if the Hoof 
be bound all round the Crozez, firſt give the Fire, making 
ſeveral Raſes from the Griſtle of the Cronet to the Shoe, 
piercing the Hoof about the Thickneſs of a Crown-piece, 
_ repeating the ſame Operation on the other Side of the 
Heel; for the Fire ſoftens the Hoof, and makes it ſtretch, 
after which keep the Foot conſtantly mollify'd and ſoften'd, 
as already directed. But in the moſt obſtinate Caſes it 
will be neceſſary to take out the Soal, which our above- 
mention'd Author obſerves to be the beſt and ſpeedieſt Re- 
medy, and whoſe Method is likewiſe the moſt reaſonable; 
which is, after the Soal is removed to cleave the Fruſh with 
a Fleam, and fix a Splent of Iron to the Part, placing it 
ſo that it may open the Heels, and keep them an Inch or 
two wider than they were before. This is plain to Senſe, 
becauſe the intermediate Subſtance that fills up the Cleft 
will keep them conſtantly wide enough for the Time to 
come, if Care be taken in their Shoeing, Sc. : 


1 a falſe Quarter. 
A Falſe Quarter is a Reft or Chink in the Quarter of the 
Hoof, from Top to Bottom; it happens generally on 
the Infide, that being the weakeft and the thinneſt, and 
proceeds from the Dryneſs of the Hoof, but eſpeciall 
when a Horſe is ridden in dry, ſandy, or ſtony en 
in hot Weather, or in froſty Weather, when the Ways are 
flinty and hard; It is likewiſe cauſed by bad Shoeing, and 
all the other Accidents whereby a Horſe becomes Hoof- 
bound ; for the Narrowneſs of the Heels, and Brittleneſs 
4 of the Quarters, continually expoſe a Horſe to all the ſaid 
Accidents. e Ee 5 Tn 
This Accident is both dangerous and painful, for as 
often as a Horſe ſets his Foot to ihe Ground, the Chink 
widens ;z and when he lifts it up, the ſharp Edges of the 
divided Hoof wound the tender Fleſh that covers the Cof- 
fin-bone, which is, for the moſt part, follow'd with Blood, 
and it muſt of courſe be apt to render a Harſe lame, as it 
is very difficult to form a bete | 
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258 The Farnrer's New Guide. Cap. XC. 
The uſual Method taken to remedy this Imperfection, is 


by cutting off that Part of the Shoe which lies upon the 


Chink, that it may be wholly uncover'd; then with a 
drawing Iron to open the Rift to the Quick, filling it up 
in all Parts with a Rowel of Hurds dipt in Turpentine, 
Wax and Sheep's Suet molten together, renewing it every 


Day until the Seam is fill dup; after it is clos'd in the 


Top, or upper Part, it is uſual to draw the Place betwixt 
the Hoof and Cronet, which, by ſoftning the Hoof, and 
bringing a Moiſture into it, cauſes it to grow the faſter, 


and ſhoot downwards. But there are ſome who ſear the 


Cronet above the Crack, without piercing the Skin at 85 
ear 


the Chink about the Middle of the Hoof, which ſucceeds 


where the Hoof begins; and without another Iron 


very well, if Care be taken to keep the Hoof moiſt with 


Applications of Tar, Honey and Greaſe. Some pour ua 


Fortis into the Rift, when the Pain is violent, to deaden 


the Part, making a Border of Wax on each Side, to hinder 
it from ſpoiling the reſt of the Hoof; and there are others 


who prepare a flat Piece of Wood, about an Inch in 


Breadth, but at the ſame Time ſo ſlender, that it will bend 
like a Hoop, and of a ſufficient Length to go twice round 
the Hoof; and having firſt drawn the whole Length of the 
Cleft, they apply Turpentine, Pitch and Suet molten to- 
gether, to the Sore, and faſten. the Hoof with Pieces of 
_ Liſt or Filleting. This is a Contrivance to anſwer inſtead 


of Bandage, to keep the Chink united, and to prevent it 


from jarring when the Foot is mov'd; which is, indeed, 
very reaſonable ; for the leaſt Motion will be. apt to diſ- 
compoſe the tender Subſtance that grows up in the Cleft, 


and cauſe [mpoſthumation, which will again open the Hoof. 
But J am of Opinion, inſtead of this troubleſome Way, the 
following Method will be found more eaſy and ſucceſsful. 


Firſt draw the whole Length of the Cleft gently with 
your drawing Iron, then anoint the Hoof with 'Tar, Ho- 


ney and Suet molten together, as directed; for nothing can 


be more proper for the Hoof; and lay a thin Pledgit dipt 


in the ſame along the Cleft; after this take of Rope: yarn, 
ſuch as the Sailors uſe, which is no other than Hemp moi- 


ſten'd in melted Pitch and Tar, and ſpun looſe; apply 


the Yarn, all down the Hoof, beginning at the Cro72er, an 


deſcend dodnwards, one Lay after another, as cloſe as the 
binding of the Hoops of Wine-caſks, laying a ſmooth Pled- 


git of Flax behind, to keep it from fretting the Heel. This. 
| ſhould beopen'd once in three or four Days, that the Clett 
„ | | ND | may 
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may be dreſt; and to prevent any Inconveniency that can 
happen by the Opening, a thin Staple may be alſo con- 
tri vd with Points like Horſe-ſhoe Nails, caſt off obliquely, 
to take a ſlender Hold, the Plate of it croſſing the Cleft 
where Part of the Shoe is cut off, and the Nails N_ 
out on each Side the Cleft on the upper Part, to be riveted 
as the other Nails. By this Method a Cleft in any Part 
of the Hoof may eaſily be cur'd, if the Horſe be not very 
old or diſeaſed. Ye or ont fo wy rp ooh LD 


85 U caſting the Hoof: _- 
THE Loſs of the Hoof is occaſion'd by Pricks, Stubs, 
Foundring, Surbating, or whatever Accident may 
bring an Impoſthumation into the Foot, whereby the whole 
Coffin of the Hoof becomes looſen'd, and falls off from 
the Bone; and ſometimes the Coffin bone, which is ſpungy 
and eafily broke, falls off in large Pieces along with the 
Hoof; but this is a very deſperate Caſe, fince a perfect 
Foot can never be form'd after ſo great a Loſs; but a new 
Hoof may be procured with Cure and proper Applications, 
if the Coffin-bone, Tc. be not injur J. 
The uſual Method to procure a new Hoof, is to apply 
to the Coffin, Tar, Turpentine, Wax, Oil, Pitch, and 
ſuch Things melted together; then they make a Boot 
of Leather, with a ſtrong Soal, to be lac'd faſt about the 
Paſtern, bolſtering and ſtopping the Foot with ſoft Flax, 
that the Tread may be eaſy, renewing the Dreſſing every 
Day until the new Hoof grow. The Boot is certainly very 
proper, but the Ointment will not always be ſufficient to 
make a ſound and ſmooth Hoof; and therefore if the Part 
grow fungous, which is very common, and, in a great mea- 
ſure, the Cauſe of all the ill Shape and unevenneſs of the 
new Hoof, ſharper Applications ought to be made Uſe of; 
for which purpoſe we recommend the following: 
„Take of Roſin half a Pound, Oil Olive one Pound: 
** Diffolve the Roſin in the Oil over a gentle Fire, take it 
* of, and when it begins to cool, add Myrrh, Aloes, 
Maſtich, and Olibanum in fine Powder, of each two 
*© Ounces, and make it into an Ointment. 8 EY” 
* Take of this Ointment and Zgypriacum equal Parts: 
Diſſolve them over the Fire, and with Pledgits ſoak'd - 
therein dreſs the whole Hoof; and having made an eaſy 
Bandage over it, m_y y into the Boot. If the . 
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he requir'd more powerful, you may add the Powder of 


„ white Vitriol or burnt Allum, vis. two Ounces of either 
de to à Pound of the Ointment, with half an Ounce of 


Orpiment, whereby the Hoof may be preſerv'd ſmooth, 
© being dreſs'd once a Day in the Manner directed. 


It is the Way of ſome Farriers, when they obſerve the new 
Hoof a growing, before the old one falls off, to pull away 
the old one; but they ought never to be too haſty, unleſs. 
ſome Accident happen to require its Removal; for the old 
Hoof ſerves as a Cover and Defence to the new one, and 
makes it grow the more ſmooth and even, as in a Mould ; 
and Nature, for the moſt part, will caſt it off of her own. 


Accord, as ſoon as-it.becomes uſeleſs. I knew a Horſe in 


this Condition that was turn'd out into a Field, where there 
was a Shade for him to lie under; he lay molt part of the 


time his Hoof was a growing, and had Hay given him five 


or fix times a Day; and by tavouring his lame Foot, the 


old Hoof came off, and the new one grew with very little 


Aſſiſtance; and although he was not young at that time, 
he after wards travell'd and did very good Service. | 
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